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THE BIRTH OF THE YEAR. 


By Freprerick Trennyson. 






L* us speak low, the Infant is asleep, 
The frosty hills grow sharp, the day is near, 

And Phosphor with his taper comes to peep 

Into the cradle of the new-born year ; 

Hush! the infant is asleep ; 

Monarch of the Day and Night, 

Whisper, yet it is not light, 

The infant is asleep. 


Those arms shall crush great serpents ere to-morrow, 
His closéd eyes shall wake to laugh and weep ; 
His lips shall curl with mirth, and writhe with sorrow, 
And charm up Truth and Beauty from the deep : 
Softly, softly, let us keep 
Our vigils; visions cross his rest, 

Prophetic pulses stir his breast, 

Although he be asleep. 


Now Life and Death arm’d in his presence wait, 
Genii with lamps are standing at the door ; 
Oh! he shall sing sweet songs, he shall relate 
Wonder, and glory, and hopes untold before. 
Murmur memories that may creep 
Into his ears, of eld sublime ; 

Let the youngest born of Time 
Hear music in his sleep. 


Quickly he shall awake, the East is bright, 
And the hot glow of the unrisen sun 
Hath kiss’d his brow with promise of its light, 

His cheek is red with victory to be won. 

Quickly shall our King awake, 

Strong as giants, and arise ; 

Sager than the old and wise 

The Infant shall awake. 
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His childhood shall be froward, wild, and thwart ; 
His gladness fitful, and his angers blind ; 
But tender spirits shall o’ertake his heart— 
Sweet tears and golden moments, bland and kind. 
He shall give delight and take, 
Charm, enchant, dismay, and soothe ; 
Raise the dead, and touch with youth ; 
Oh! sing that he may wake! 


Where is the sword to gird upon his thigh ? 
Where is his armour and his laurel crown? 
For heshall be a conqueror ere he die, 

And win him kingdoms wider than his own: 
Like the earthquake he shall shake 

Cities down, and waste like fire ; 

Then build them stronger, pile them higher, 
When he shall awake. 


In the dark spheres of his uncloséd eyes 
The sheeted lightnings lie, and clouded stars, 
That shall glance softly, as in summer skies, 


Or stream o’er thirsty deserts, wing’d with wars : 
For in the pauses of dread hours 

He shall fling his armour off, 

And like a reveller sing and laugh, 

And dance in ladies’ bowers. 


Ofttimes in his Midsummer he shall turn 
To look on the dead blooms with weeping eyes ; 
O’er ashes of frail Beauty stand and mourn, 
And kiss the bier of stricken Hope with sighs. 
Ofttimes like light of onward seas, 
He shail hail great days to come, 
Or hear the first dread note of doom, 


Like torrents on the breeze. 


His manhood shall be blissful and sublime, 
With stormy sorrows, and severest pleasures, 
And his crown’d age upon the top of Time 
Shall throne him, great in glories, rich in treasures. 
The sun is up, the day is breaking, 
Sing ye sweetly, draw anear, 
Immortal be the new-born year, 
And blessed be its waking. 
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THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
I, THE CONSTITUTION. 


\ ITH this paper, the first of a 

series required by the magni- 
tude of the subject, we invite our 
readers to contemplate one of the 
strangest spectacles now to be seen 
beneath the sun ; aspectacle indeed 
so monstrous, that we might fear to 
hazard our credibility in portraying 
it, if we were not assured of ita 
reality at every step of our daily 
walks. The difficulty of description 
is increased by this familiarity. The 
mhabitants of London are so accus- 
tomed to the ugly presence that they 
have ceased to appreciate its true 
deformity. They have bowed the 
neck to its manifold tyranny, until 
they believe it to be insuperable. 
There seems something supernatural 
in its vitality. ‘Thinkest thou not 
that Bel is a living god? Seest 
thou not how much he eateth and 
drinketh every day?’ Let us then, 
forgetting our own experience, con- 
sider for a few moments in what 
light the great idol of London would 
appear to a well-taught gentleman 
from some far off land, or another 
Ingenu like him imagined in the 
French Romance. 

Our traveller would have arrived 
in a noble river, a natural highwa 
for the commerce of the wei. 
The tides of the sea, rising and fall- 
ing in its ample channel, speed im- 
port and export on their way with 
every ebb and flow. The voyager’s 
ship is one of a great fleet, showing 
the flags of every nation under 
heaven, and bringing all theirvarious 
riches to enhance the comfort and 
luxury of the country he is entering 
A host of vessels, driven against 
wind and stream by the docile slave 
of Watt, would either meet or out- 
strip him in his upward way; and 
from many decks would come the 
sound of light music, and he would 
learn as they drew near, that these 
were throngedwith pleasure-seekers, 
and that thus every day the capital 
city spared thousands of her denizens 
to the enjoyment of a holiday. Lines 
of houses on the river bank, with 
gay taverns and pleasant gardens, 
would be pointed out to him as their 
favourite resorts; and upon a tri- 


butary stream he would be told there 
were great docks and arsenals, 
where among other places the nation 
built and launched its war-ships, 
the wooden walls he might have 
heard of even in his own country. 
No care, he would think, could be 
thrown away on the source and sup- 
port of all this prosperity; the 
channels of the great river and its 
tributaries would’ be watched with 
the most loving jealousy; eve 
encroachment would be checked, 
every obstruction removed; the 
water-way would be kept clear and 
open; spacious docks would relieve 
it from the encumbrance of crowded 
shipping ; commodious quays would 
facilitate the landing of passengers 
and merchandise. 

A little inquiry and his own grow- 
ing experience would soon inform 
him how all this had in fact been 
done. The river-walls, he would 
find, had in many places been suf: 
fered to subside into the stream, 
obstructing it with shoals, and com- 
pelling a circuitous navigation. At 
the national dock-yards he would be 
told that building-slips formerly in 
use were now far inland owing to the 
choking of the channel. Nothing 
he would see had been done to 
diminish the sinuosities of the cur- 
rent. He would find fleets of vessels 
moored in its midst, narrowing the 
thoroughfare, and impeding his pro- 
gress. Numberless barges, drifting 
with the tide, having no steerage 
way upon them, would further block 
up the passage that was left. The 
pleasure-steamers he would see dis- 
embarking their passengers at float« 
ing piers, frail and dangerous in 
construction, and offering a new im- 

ediment to the navigation. Docks 
S would indeed observe, but he 
would be told that their making had 
been desperately resisted, and that 
they were still totally inadequate to 
the traffic. Instead of the spacious 
quays he had been expecting, the 
banks would be often occupied by 
squalid and tottering edifices, and the 
visitor would judge of their occupa- 
tions by thefoulodours wafted across 
his deck by every breeze. The water 
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itself, turbid and filthy, and the 
fetid mud steaming under the sun at 
either side, would then call for ex- 
lanation. And the inquirer would 
iene that for all generations the 
various refuse and offal of the 
mighty city had been cast into the 
stream, to be borne up and down 
with every tide, sinking into and 
saturating the soil of its bed, and at 
every ebb sending forth its noisome 
reek for the poisoning of the popula- 
tion, Was it then, he might ask, 
nobody’s business to look after all 
these things? Was this city with 
all its wondrous trade too poor to 
keep its port in order? Or had 
there never been an opportunity for 
improvement? None of these ex- 
planations, he would be answered, 
was well founded. The river had 
for ages been under the conservancy 
of an especial court. Dues and 
tolls of various kinds afforded an 
ample revenue, but by the manner 
of their collection added to the pre- 
vailing obstructions. A tremendous 


conflagration had afforded an open- 
ing for a line of splendid quays. 
The conservators kept a gawdy 
— were an i 


ed by much 
official pomp, and were well-known 
at places described as ‘Crown and 
Sceptre,’ ‘Star and Garter,’ standing 
on their asserted territory, the river 
bank. But these same conservators 
made the river their own dock, re- 
sisted the construction of any others, 
rejected the noble quays designed 
by their own architect and ordered 
by the parliament of the realm, and 
authorized or tolerated the encroach- 
ments the traveller had observed. 
And now suppose him landed, and 
that his course lies over the magni- 
ficent bridge he had before admired 
from the stream. It is a great land 
thoroughfare into the heart of the 
city. No wonder that it is encum- 
bered with vehicles of every sort, 
and that the stranger's progress is 
but slow. But looking from his 
coach window, he will see at a little 
distance another wr a in very dif- 
ferent plight. Possibly one solitary 
carriage, one loitering horseman, 
may vary its long outline, but as pro- 
bably it is empty. Is it then in- 
convenient? Does it lead nowhere ? 
Is it unsafe? No; the bridge is 
convenient and safe. It would re- 
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lieve this other of its over-load. It 
would be the nearest way to many 
points. But it is private. At either 
end there is a gate, and you are 
taxed to pass. The ‘ City’ might buy 
it and remove the toll at no great 
cost. But the bar remains. 

Still, in spite of the crowd, our 
wayfarer is safely over the bridge. 
A broad avenue, of imposing aspect, 
opens before him. He is admiring 
its splendour, when his conductor 
suddenly turns into a narrow lane, 
where the houses nearly meet over 
head, and which is more crowded 
than the bridge. His coach ad- 
vances step by step, one of a long 
line of vehicles, in the like embar- 
rassment. Whatthen? Did not that 
great avenue lead towards his desti- 
nation? Oh yes; but the pavement 
was being re-laid; it was closed. 
There was another way which would 
have served, but there they were 
laying down new water-pipes ; that 
also was stopped. Why both at 
once? Oh, the other is not within 
the ‘ City.’ 

The defile, however, is cleared, at 
last, and the traveller again finds 
himself in a more open space. But 
his satisfaction is cosh lend. An- 
other stoppage occurs. His car- 
riage is in the midst of a herd of 
oxen. Shrieks of terror and curses 
of rage ring in his ears: the over- 
driven and half-maddened animals 
rush round him, in wild confusion. 
What is the meaning of this? he 
asks. The ‘City’ owns the great 
market, and holds it in its centre. 
The beasts are driven into it from 
the country, and thence dispersed 
among the slaughter-houses. They 
say it is being altered now, but the 
‘City’ defended its market to the 
last ; and, if in its last agony, it still 
survives. 

The oxen are left behind, but the 
stranger is not yet out of his diffi- 
culties. Again he is forced to halt; 
there is another crush of carriages. 
An ugly gateway arches the street, 
and, with its piers abridges a pass 
already too narrow: the traveller 
sees it ahead, but has not reached it 
yet. There is a dispute in his way. 
A car-driver and an official are en- 
gaged in high words. The car is 
stopped, and stops everything be- 
hind it. Another street debouches 
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close at hand, and adds its traffic to 
the general confusion. Whatnow? 
exclaims our weary passenger. The 
carman is refusing the ‘ City’ toll, 
and the road is narrowed by the 
‘ City’ gate. 

Our traveller is now, however, at 
the end of his difficulties. He has 
still a considerable distance to tra- 
verse before arriving at his hotel. 
He muses probably of the manage- 
ment of this great metropolis, divided 
into separate districts by gates and 
tolls. If he dozes after dinner, his 
dreams will be of carriages crushed 
in impenetrable defiles, of bridges 
more impassable than Al Sirat, and 
of crowds trodden under foot by 
infuriated oxen. And yet his case 
might have been worse. 

For so far we have tacitly assumed 
that our visitor arrived on a sunny 
day of June. But it might be his 
hap to come in the dreary season of 
November. Then, indeed, would 
his astonishment attain its acmé. 
No pavement might be under re- 
pair, no water-pipes renewing, no 
sewer in progress, yet, at every turn, 
the stranger woul find the way 
closed by a stout barrier, traflic po- 
sitively interdicted, blue-robed fune- 
tionaries smiling blandly at his em- 
barrassment. Looking down a 
gloomy defile, for the cause of a 
sudden uproar, he may chance to 
see a towering edifice in motion, re- 
minding him, perhaps, of the car of 
Juggernaut, bearing aloft a figure 
in white drapery : positively, at that 
distance, it seems a half-clad female. 
At another point the clamour may 
be caused by a huge round object, 
mounted, it would appear, on 
wheels, and served by other thinly- 
habited priestesses, whom the tra- 
veller shivers to behold. Or, again, 
the source of admiration may be a 
bulky wain, all glass and gilding, 
bearing within it divers figures, 
wigged, furred, gold-chained and 
laced, with a long sword and a pon- 
derous yellow mace. Srayehen 
around is crowd, and confusion, and 
uproar. And what is the cause? 
To-day the city is worshipping its 
zods. Can the visitor witness the 

evotions? It is just possible. 
Towards dusk he shall be taken 
through obscure and devious ways ; 
he shall be ushered along dim pas- 
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sages and up winding stairs ; a door 
shall be opened, and admit him, from 
the dark corridor, into a brilliant 
gallery. Long lines of white fire, 
in letters, and scrolls, and stars, pour 
a flood of radiance over a vast hall 
or temple, and disclose a mighty 
array of tables, loaded with savoury 
vessels, and surrounded by ravenous 
devotees. What clatter of knife 
and fork, and spoon! What clash 
of rival platters! What tumult of 
eager deglutition! And where are 
the gods? Far in the distance loom 
two stupendous images, grim and 
horrible of aspect, frightful of hue, 
armed with mace and club, crowned 
with diadems of gold, showing their 
teeth, the implements of worship. 
Yea, there are the gods of the City, 
and their priests and their families 
are consuming the meats set before 
them. Who eats the most does 
most honour to the gods. He best 
sustains the dignity of the Corpo- 
RATION OF LonpoN. 

This gigantic anomaly, the Cor- 

oration of London, is said, at 

Leia to totter to its fall. A Royal 
Commission is even now consulting 
of its agony ; sanguine prophets tell 
us it cannot survive the year; the 
last Lord Mayor’s show has been 
given ; the state coach is bespoken 
by Madame Tussaud; Gog and 
Magog doing duty as humble fire- 
wood, will frown no more over turtle 
andchampagne. Why, then, insultthe 
dying giant? What need to expose 
his past misdeeds, and aggravate his 
last sufferings with reproaches for 
what is irremediable? Why pre- 
sume to anticipate, or, more inso- 
lently, to guide the judgment of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners? Why 
not, at least, await the conclusion of 
their labours, when a more exact 
acquaintance with facts will make 
our opinions better worth having ? 
To all such questions we have a 
ready answer. 

And first we hold it of paramount 
importance that the impending 
change should not be effected in a 
hurry. There is no need for hurry. 
We can endure the Ninth of No- 
vember another year, or if necessary, 
two. Already the Corporation has 
accomplished or permitted so much 
mischief, that little in that line re- 
mains for it to do. Its existence 
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now merely negatives the doing of 

ood. And jit can gain no a 

ry a short respite. No death- 
repentance can avail to save it. On 
the other hand its reform or extir- 
pation, whichever may be needful, 
will require the utmost care and fore- 
sight. It is fenced round by a host of 
pesviioges, immunities and customs, 
ounded on Royal Charters, ancient 
statutes, and immemorial usage, the 
extinction of which may be indis- 
pensable to any wholesome change, 
and which trivial negligence might 
suffer to survive. The constitutional 
changes demanded are of the gravest 
moment. And the time consumed 
in discussior. will certainly not have 
been lost, if it only strips the argu- 
ment of all sentimentalism and false 
currence, and leaves it to be judged 
by good sense and sound reason. 

Secondly, it is from no want of 
deference that we decline to wait 
for the Commissioners’ report. By 
the time of its appearance our labours 
would be too late. We shall care- 
fully avail ourselves of the evidence 
as it is given, and we shall be glad 
to receive intelligence from any other 

uarter. The report of the last 

ommission, printed by the House 
of Commons in 1837, contains at 
great length the City’s statement 
of its case at that time. We shall 
be happy to observe whatever further 
defence it has to offer now. 

And lastly, no appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam can for a moment be ad- 
mitted. Far be it from us to charge 
individuals with the fault of a bad 
system, or to impute to the adminis- 
trators defects inherent in the con- 
stitution. But the same rule which 
exempts the mayor, aldermen, and 
Common-council of to-day from per- 
sonal responsibility for the acts of 
their predecessors, also deprivesthem 
of all vested interest in their posi- 
tion. The Corporation, albeit havin 
neither abody tobe flogged nor a on 
tobesaved,is yet saddled withaheavy 
responsibility. It cannot complain 
if the sins of its past life bring it 
prematurely to the grave. Nor 


* We are far from re-assured on this 
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can we admit on its behalf any plea 
founded on its political history, ex- 
cept with great reserve. For first, 
on such topics there will always be 
two opinions, one y praising the 
acts which another blames; secondly, 
it is to the people of London rather 
than to the Corporation that such 
praise or blame will properly attach ; 
and lastly, whatever may have been 
the case in old times, the wisdom of 
now encouraging political action in 
municipal councils is open to grave 
question. Indeed, the necessity of 
at least limiting the opportunities 
for such action in London, already 
looms before us as one of the diffi- 
culties of our task.* 

We may seem to make a trivial 
remark in saying that the City has 
long lost its ancient distinction. It 
is no longer the metropolis of Eng- 
land, no ona London. Open the 
map of our capital, and observe how 
small a space is defined by the blue 
or red line defining the limits of the 
City. Note that the disproportion 
is increasing from day to day. You 
yourself have seen green fields and 
rural lanes converted into terraces 
and streets at Kilburn and Kentish- 
town. Your father will tell you the 
same of Marylebone and Pancras. 
You may trace the like process in 
the annals of our old topographers, 
until you reach the village of St. 
Giles, and the plain of Smithfield, 
and the marshes of Moorfields. A 
little further, and your fancy may 
conjure up the wall of ancient 
London, with its embattled gates and 
towers, the bulwark and limit of the 
liberties said to have existed under 
Alfred. And then retracing your 
steps ~ will notice that in the first 
growth of suburbs their inhabitants 
were admitted to share the like privi- 
leges,andthattheCity accommodated 
itself to its increasing population, by 
incorporating districts without the 
walls. The line of red or blue in 
your map denotes the extent of this 
liberality, and from its determination 
sprung the distinction between the 
city and the capital. 


head by finding in the City accounts for 
1852, a charge of 68/. for writing, &c., an address of the Common-council to Louis 
Kossuth ; and again, for writing, &c., an address of the Court of Aldermen to Louis 


These things are described 
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The City no longer London. 


The following figures show the present state of the case :— 


City of London. 


Total . 


It thus appears, that while in these 
twenty years the population of the 
rest of the metropolis increased at 
the rate of full 50 per cent., that of 
the City proper increased only a 
little more than 4 per cent. And 
while the latter in 1831 contained 
about an eleventh of the whole, in 
1851 it had declined nearly to a six- 
teenth. These figures require no 
comment. 

At equal pace with this great 
change in the numerical importance 
of the City, another has taken place 
in the quality of its inhabitants. We 
need not revert to the picturesque 
times when Nevils, and a and 
Courtenays, were proud to dwell 
within the walls of London. We 
need not mention thesplendid house- 
keeping of the Greshams and Cros- 
bys of a later date. The many noble 
mansions erected on the ruins left 
by the great fire, and still standing 
in bye-lanes and dim corners, be- 
speak the wealth and dignity of the 
residents even in the last century. 
And the present plight of those 
stately houses beteioem that of the 
City. Bales of merchandise piled 
on high hide and ruin the cornices 
and architraves; the ample stairs 
once swept by robes of silk and 
satin, are now the path of porters 
and clerks; the spacious halls are 
filled with desks and counters, where 
gold and silver indeed still ring, but 
not in the shape of salvers and gob- 
lets. The merchant prince has made 
of his palace a warehouse or a mart, 
and has flown himself to the breezy 
hills of Surrey, or the lordly squares 
of the West. Mr. Retail Litt e fol- 
lows the example of Sir Wholesale 
Grand, and boasts of his villa at 
Hackney or Stockwell. Escape 
from his place of business seems the 
sum of a citizen’s ambition. And 


1831. 


La 122,395 | 
Metropolitan Boroughs* . | 1,252,842 


. | 1,875,237 | 


1851. 


a 
Porvtation.| Hovsks. | Porvtation.| Houses. 


| 17,315 127,869 | 
197,724 | 1,899, 659 | 
2,027,528 | 


215, 039 


no wonder. Not to speak of the 
vastly increased facilities of locomo- 
tion which are now making even 
Brighton a suburb of Seolila. no 
wonder that all who can should fly 
an atmosphere, heavy with the smoke 
of a thousand furnaces, poisoned 
with the steam of lay-stalls and 
slaughter-houses, fever-laden with 
the reek from the well-conserved 
river mud. Nor, reciprocally, can 
we feel much surprise at the con- 
tinuance of such abominations, when 
we remember that those who should 
abate them are non-residents; that 
few aldermen of the City now dwell 
within its walls; that the rent or 
profit of each nuisance is often en- 
joyed by an absentee. Absentees, 
in the selfishness of safety, worthil 
uphold the vested interests of death 
and the devil. 

But even this does not describe 
the whole extent of the change. The 
magnates of commerce, although 
living away, might still take part 
(bear lot) in the rule of the district 
where their business is transacted : 
the mayoralty of London might still 
give and gain honour, adorning a 
name known in all the markets of 
the world ; Middlesex surely need 
be no exception to the practice which 
makes the shrievalty coveted by the 
first commoners of every shire. But 
everyone knows overwhat shoulders, 
and around what necks, the scarlet 


robes and golden chains may come 


at length to hang. 

To exhibit with some minuteness 
the working of the Corporation, to 
consider in detail how far it has 
fulfilled its manifold and arduous 
duties, as steward, and bailiff, and 
almoner of the metropolis, to ex- 
amine how far its short-comings are 
the necessary results of its constitu- 
tion, and, if possible, to devise the 





lebone. 


* Westminster, Lambeth, Southwark, Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, and Mary- 
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means of restoring it to its former 
worth and dignity, will be our ob- 
ject in future papers. In the pre- 
sent we merely propose, first, with- 
out going into antiquarian discus- 
sions beyond the practical scope of 
our design, to sketch the rise of the 
civic government, and secondly, to 
note the most striking features of 
its present aspect. The particulars 
of its multitudinous charters will be 
more fitly stated in their immediate 
relation to the various privileges of 
the City, the conservancy of the 
Thames, the tenure of markets and 
tolls, the administration of justice, 
charities, and the usurpations of the 
trading Companies.* 

The earliest of the City charters 
now extant, one deservedly guarded 
with special care in its archives, was 
granted by William the Conqueror 
some time before the year 1070. It 
is written in Anglo-Saxon, to the 
following literal effect :— 

William the King greets William the 
Bishop and Godfrey the Portreve, and 
all the burghers within London, French 
and English, friendly. And I make 
known to you that I will that ye be 
law-worthy as ye were in the days of 
King Edward. And I will that each 
child be his father’s heir after his father’s 
days. And I will not suffer that any 
man command you any wrong. God 
keep you. 


From the words which we have 
underlined in this remarkable docu- 
ment, we may conclude that the 
citizens of London had enjoyed or 
claimed somespecial privileges under 
the Saxon kings, but it is not easy 
to discover what these actually were. 
The traces still to be found in our 
Anglo-Saxon remains support the 
independence of the ancient borough 
in several ways. They disclose but 
few claims of sovereignty on the 
part of the crown. In Mr. Kemble’s 
very valuable collection of charters 
(Codex Diplomaticus Anglo-Sax- 
onum), the references to London, 
except for mere date, are very few. 
A remission of toll on one ship en- 
tering the port, in favour of an 
abbess Mildred, or a bishop Aldwolf 
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—a grant, asterisked, as spurious, 
by Alfred, of a curtilage in the city 
to Worcester cathedral — another, 
equally doubtful, by Ethelred, of a 
quay at Fish-hithe to the abbey of 
Chertsey; a third, authentic, by 
Edward, of the village of Staines, 
and lands within London pertaining 
thereto, to Westminster Abbey ; 
these are almost the only claims of 
royal ownership evidenced in all the 
volumes. On the other hand, there 
are extant several proofs of the 
power and freedom of the early city. 
The Dooms of London (Wilkins, 
Leges Anglo-Saz., p. 65, Kemble, 
Saxons in England, ii. 521) com- 
piled in the time of Athelstan, ap- 
po to have been enacted by the 
ishop and reve, ny of 
the crown. A decree of the last- 
named sovereign granted the dig- 
nity of Thane to any merchant of 
London who should thrice cross the 
deep sea, (Wilkins, p. 71.) The 
citizens and peers of London exer- 
cised a potent voice in the election 
or adoption of the king, notably, for 
instance, in the case of Edmund 
Tronsides: London, alone among 
the boroughs of England, was repre- 
sented in the witan-gemote sum- 
moned by Canute at Oxford to 
nominate his successor. It appeared 
there by its liths-men, sailors, pro- 
bably those merchant-sailors, par 
excellence, whose three deep sea 
voyages had entitled them to the 
distinction mentioned above. 

But if the specific privileges of 
London are not easy to define, there 
is no doubt that it was on a par with 
the most favoured of the Anglo- 
Saxon boroughs. Of these some 
were held wholly in demesne, and 
the inhabitants were scarcely, if at 
all, above the rank of serfs; in others, 
guilds or fraternities had obtained 
separate franchises, and the inde- 
pendence of such boroughs would 
vary with the relative strength of 
the free guilds and the lord; ina 
third class the burghers had become 
emancipated in a body, and held the 
soil of their townships as free men 
or free burgesses, not in common 


* The Report of the Commission, 1837, contains a clear abstract of the charters 


and statutes affecting the City. 


The recent works of Mr. Norton on the //istory 


of the Corporation, and of Mr. Pulling on the Laws and Customs of London, will 


refer the reader to all the authorities on the subject. 


The article ‘ Cities,’ in Sir 


H, Ellis's Introduction to Domesday Book, and the chapter, ‘Towns,’ in Mr, 
Kemble’s Saxons in England, exhibit the original character of our municipalities. 
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among themselves, but on payment 
to the lord of a permanent rent, 
assessed rateably on their several 
holdings, and levied by their own 
officer, sheriff, reve, alderman, or 
other. 

London was in the position last 
described when it received from the 
Norman conqueror that confirmation 
of its liberties recited above. What- 
ever these were, the new dynasty 
appears to have considered that the 
power of granting or recognising 
them implied also the right of re- 
sumption or abrogation. The history 
of the following reigns presents a 
constant succession of seizures and 
restorations of the City liberties. 
The renewal was usually obtained on 
payment of a fine, and the new 
charters either enlarged the existing 
rights, or specified them with more 
distinctness. The'latter is the view 
generally taken by the Corporation, 
who always plead their charters as 
mere recognitions of privileges 
already existing by prescription. 
From the general mass of these 
documents we now select those which 
bear most distinctly on the civic 
constitution. 

Henry I. granted to his citizens or 
men of London (‘cives London’, 
* Homines London’) that they should 
hold Middlesex to farm of the 
Crown at a rent of 300/. per annum ; 
that they might choose their own 
sheriff and justices; that they should 
not be aa without the Salis ; and 
that they should be exempt, with 
the right of reprisal, from all tolls 
throughout the kingdom. Richard 
I., who pretended to treat the city 
as if still in demesne, tallaged it at 
his pleasure, and swore that if he 
could find a purchaser he would sell 
it, yet released in its favour the 
tolls on certain wears in the Thames, 
and empowered it to remove them, 
thus dimly shadowing out some juris- 
diction over the river. A charter 
of John, a.p. 1214, grants to the 
Barons of London the right of 
annually electing and removing 
their Mayor. Magna Charta itself 
has been claimed as containing a 
special grant to the City of London, 
and is exemplified as so doing in 
various subsequent instruments. "The 
grant is, however, couched in general 
terms. In the long reign of Henry 
ILI. the seizures and restorations of 
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the civic franchises appear to have 
reached their climax. Now, how- 
ever, instead of the king’s threaten- 
ing to sell the city, we find the city 
purchasing the king’s jewels.— 
‘Clowns,’ exclaimed Henry, ‘who 
claim the name of Barons, and 
abound in everything while we are 
in straits.’ The City history during 
this reign is minutely told in a re- 
markable volume, preserved in the 
town-clerk’s office, and recently 
printed by the Camden Society, 
This Liber de Antiquis Legibus was 
composed in 1274, within two years 
after Henry’s death, and of course 
by an eye-witness of the events de- 
scribed. Written evidently by a 
pee of the city aristocracy, 
arons, magnates, or aldermen, as 
they are called at various times, this 
work presents a lively picture of the 
struggles for supremacy between 
them and the commonalty (¢ota com- 
munia, wniversus populus), and 
throws some light on the working 
of the civie government. Thus in 
1252, the mayor, Thomas Fitz- 
Thomas, ischarged with so cherishing 
the people, that under the style of 
communia civitatis, they had the 
chief voice in all matters, deciding 
by their ‘ yea, yea,’ while the alder- 
men and magnates were as if they 
were not. King Henry seems to 
have taken advantage of these dis- 
putes by charging each party in 
turn with violating the law, and by 
then appealing for support to the 
other, S 1257 a roll, sealed with 
green wax, was found in the royal 
wardrobe at Windsor, accusing the 
then mayor and his council of un- 
duly taxing and otherwise oppressing 
the commonalty. The king’s jus- 
ticiaries were denne on evita 
into the city, where they summoned 
a general folkmote ; read the roll to 
the assembled multitude; and de- 
claring that the king would not 
suffer the people to be so aggrieved, 
required every alderman to convene 
his wardmote, at which, in his ab- 
sence, thirty-six deputies should be 
elected to inquire concerning the al- 
leged offences. The deputies, how- 
ever, refused toact, protesting thatany 
such inquisition was against the city 
privileges. The justiciaries appealed 
at once to the multitude in Guild- 
hall, who supported their demand 
by shouting ‘yea, yea. The as- 
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sembly is contemptuously described 
by the narrator, as consisting of filios 
diversarwm matrum, quamplures.na- 
tos extra civitatem, quamplures ser- 
vilis conditionis. Armed with this 
decision, the king seized the City 
into his own hands. The ward in- 
quests then proceeded, and resulted 
in the inculpation of the mayor, five 
aldermen, and two others. Out of 
the eight two threw themselves on 
the king’s grace; the remaining six 
desired to defend themselves ‘ by the 
Jaws and customs of the City,’ and 
alleged the customary defence to be 
by twelve compurgators. Again the 
king appealed toa folkmote at Paul’s 
Cross, whether or not this was the 
customary defence; the people 
answered ‘nay, nay;’ and the ac- 
cused, perceiving the popular feeling 
to be against them, preferred sub- 
mission. All the Tivemen were 
deposed ; but all, except those in- 
culpated, were left eligible for re- 
election, and were, in fact, chosen 
again. We find, afterwards, that 
the charges were admitted to be un- 
founded, and that the accused were 
restored to favour. But it is probable 
that in the meanwhile the roll, so 
curiously discovered in the royal 
wardrobe, had done good service to 
the royal exchequer. 

The reign of Edward I. was a 
period of transition in the annals of 
the City. Up to this time it is 
difficult to form any conclusions re- 
os the municipal constitution. 

fe see that the city was divided 
into wards, and that there were 
elections of officers, both local and 
general. But of the constituent 
body, and of the duties and rights 
of its nominees, we learn very little. 
Residence in the city for a year and 
a day made a stranger free of the 
city, but did not, it would seem, 
entitle him to a vote in its affairs, 
however much he may have shouted 
* yea’ or ‘nay’ in those clamorous as- 
semblies complained of in the treatise 
on the Ancient Laws. The com- 

arative absence of charters granted 

y Edward I. appears to denote a 
period of civic repose, during which 
these matters might well be digesting, 
and early in his successor’s reign the 
city presented a complete scheme of 
self-government for royal approval. 
Two reasons are assigned for this 
waiver of independence; the city 
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might either have doubted its own 
authority to legislate, or have desired 
to perpetuate its legislation. The 
articles were not simply accepted b 
the king, but, with certain modifi. 
cations, were at last embodied -in 
the royal charter, 12 Edward II. 
Under this constitution, the mayor, 
sheriffs, and aldermen were to be 
annually elected; all freemen who 
desired to vote and to enjoy the 
other city franchises were to be in 
scot and lot; aliens might be ad- 
mitted to the freedom only in the 
Hustings-court; English traders 
only on finding six sureties of their 
own craft ; and, saving the rights of 
apprentices, all persons who might 
have obtained their freedom in any 
other manner, were to be disfran- 
chised. It may be observed that 
the effect of this charter was to limit 
the right of voting to the freemen- 
householders; and that in order to 
obtain the freedom of the city it was 
not necessary to belong to any trade 
or mystery. 

In the meanwhile another body, 
although not mentioned here, had 
been gradually acquiring a substan- 
tial form. The civic records show 
that early in Edward ¢he First’s 
reign the probi homines (prud- 
hommes) of each ward, in some 
three, in others two, in others one, 
amounting together to forty, were 
sworn’as a council to advise with the 
aldermen on all municipal affairs. 
They are described sometimes as 
electi, sometimes as vocati, but nei- 
ther word proves anything; the 
election may have been simply by 
the mayor or aldermen; the sum- 
mons may have been preceded by a 
popular election. The council so 
constituted remained on this uncer- 
tain footing until the 15th year of 
Edward III. (1341); when an im- 
portant charter enabled the mayor 
and aldermen of London, with the 
assent of the communitas, whenever 
any of their customs should be found 
hard or defective, ‘to apply and or- 
dain a convenient remedy, agreeable 
to good faith and reason.’ This 
charter either founded or recognised 
the civic power of internal legisla- 
tion ; an the authority was soon 
exercised to give a more formal 
character to the consultative body, a 
civic ordinance of 21 Edward III. 
prescribing the number of members 
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to be returned by each ward to what 
wemay now ¢all the Common Council. 
But a remarkable revolution was 
then at hand. The rise of the 
merchant-guilds will be considered 
hereafter in treating of the cating 
companies. According to the ol 
custom of the City, these bodies 
ed no coercive powers, except 
under the sanction of the civic legis- 
lature. Thus, in 45 Henry III. we 
find the Lorimers making certain 
rules par assentement de Sir Wil- 
liam Fitz-Richard, adonques Maire 
de Londres, et des autres Barons de 
la Cité; in the 56th of the same 
reign the like assent is expressed to 
certain orders of the cordwainers ; 
similar entries occur continually 
through the reigns of the three first 
Edwards ; and in the last of these 
ausage had become established of 
presenting the wardens of the com- 
panies to the Court of Aldermen, in 
order to be sworn into office. The 
oath is preserved in the City cus- 
tumal, and binds the taker to ‘ keep, 
and cause to be kept, the good rules 
and ordinances of his mystery, ap- 
proved here by the court,’ and to 
present all infringements to the 
Chamberlain of the City. To these 
companies, thus subordinate to the 
civic legislature, the election of the 
Common Council was suddenly 
transferred, in the 25 Edward III. ; 
at which time the mayor, instead of 
consulting with the nominees of the 
wards, addressed a ‘Bill’ to the 
wardens of certain mysteries, re- 
quiring them to convene the bones 
gentz of their respective crafts, and 
procure the election of four good 
men, to be councillors to the mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs. The usurpa- 
tion was endured with more or less 
impatience until 1376, when the 
malcontents formally petitioned the 
king for redress. But the mysteries 
avoided a threatened exercise of 
the pine (a loan of 40002, 
supplied to the king in 1377, may 
account for the indulgence), and 
established their influence upon a 
firmer basis. A fixed number of re- 
eepistine was assigned to each. 
he mayor and aldermen were re- 
strained from acting without their 
consent, or at the least without that 
of the twelve most sufficient mys- 
teries ; while the deputies, for their 
part, were sworn to ‘maintain no 
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private pe against the common 
profit of the City, saving only to 
each mystery its reasonable usages.’ 
Under this rule, forty-five mysteries 
returned 162 members to the Com- 
mon Council, the ten most opulent 
sending six each. 

Before long, however, the new 
Council was charged with turbulence 
and disorder ; its decisions were said 
to be given plus par clamour que par 
resoun; ae in the 7 Richard I1., 
the mayor and aldermen, with a 
specially-chosen committee, drew up 
a new scheme of representation. 
This scheme was adopted as an ex- 
periment by a general assembly of 
the citizens at Guildhall, and bei 
found convenient, was finally ratified 
two years afterwards, in the mayor- 
alty of the unfortunate Sir Nicholas 
Brembar. By it the territorial re- 
presentation by wards was restored ; 
the number of members for each 
ward was ye age to its popula- 
tion, the total being ninety-six; and 
the influence of the mysteries was 
checked by a regulation, that no one 
of them should have more than eight 
members in the whole council, and 
if more were returned by the wards, 
the mayor should direct a new elec- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, it is from this epoch 
that the encroachments of the 
trading companies begin to assume 
@ permaneni — It was during 
the rule of the House of Lancaster 
that most of them obtained their 
charters of incorporation; but it is 
by no means easy to discover by 
what process freedom of some com- 
pany became a condition indispen- 
sable to obtaining the freedom of the 
City. We may conjecture with 
some plausibility, that the qualifica- 
tion arose out of the system of re- 
quiring strangers coming within the 
walls, in early times to obtain frank- 
pledges, and afterwards to find 
sureties of their own craft. The 
freeman of a company possessed an 
inchoate right to the freedom of the 
City ; but before he could complete 
it, must have become a householder, 

aying scot and bearing lot. In 
io times, when the population had 
much increased, and the Court of 
Aldermen grew desirous of limitin 
the civic constituency, it was foun 
convenient to reverse this order, and 
to require the householder to be also 
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free of some company, in order to 
become free of the City. Now, in 
the greater companies, the more 
sufficient mysteries, there had 
existed, from a very early period, 
two ranks of freemen—the upper 
class, who are entitled to wear the 
‘livery,’ or ‘clothing,’ of the com- 
pany ; and the freemen, or yeomanry 
at large. Originally, and while the 
companies really consisted of 
traders, the former were probably 
the masters, the latter the workmen. 
The first would of course comprise 
the more opulent of the citizens, and 
to the select constituency thus pre- 
pared, several of ‘he more important 
electoral functions were gradually 
confined. The result was a radical 
change in the distribution of power ; 
so that, whereas of old the internal 
regulations of the companies were 
invalid without municipal sanction, 
the legislation of the civic parlia- 
ment was afterwards nullified by the 
ower of the companies. The latter 
odies claimed a vested interest in 
admission to the civic freedom, and 
denied the right of the City to grant 
it without their previous warrant. 
From the reign of Richard II., 
downwards, the history of the civic 
constitution must be traced no 
longer in charters, but in the 
minute-books of the aldermen and 
common council. The powers 
granted or claimed under the 
charter of the fifteenth Edward 
III., were continually used, for 
many generations. We need not 
here follow the current of altera- 
tions, in which no change of prin- 
ciple was involved. We need not 
even do more than mention the 
famous Quo warranto, by which the 
civie privileges were attacked, and 
for the time overthrown, in Charles 
II.’s time. The revolution of 1688 
restored everything. But, in pro- 
cess of time, disputes arose, concern- 
ing the privileges of the Court of 
Aldermen and the municipal right 
of suffrage ; and these dissensions 
at length ran so high, that it was 
found expedient to allay them by 
the authority of Parliament. For 
this purpose the Act 11 George L., 
c. 18, was passed, establishing the 
form which, in all its main features, 
the Corporation of London presents 
at the present day. 
The style of the Corporation 
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varied very much in ancient times. 
A long list of its titles may be seen 
in Madox (Firma Burgi, p. 115.) 
The members composing it have 
been designated as portreve and 
burghers, barons of London, mayor 
and citizens of London, mayor, 
sheriffs, and commonalty, and finally, 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens: 
by which last style it 1s known at the 
present day. 

Doubtless our readers have their 
own conception of this wonderful 
municipality. It has long been the 
sport o public fame. There is the 
Court of Aldermen, justices with a 
reputation for jobbing. There is 
the Common Council, the city par- 
liament, at present, apparently, a 
bear-garden. There is also the 
Common Hall, composed of the 
liverymen of the companies, an elec- 
toral college, famous for itching 
palms. Finally there are the free- 
men, whose freedom is ears 
a strange freedom, that has to be 
forced upon the victims, like chains 
upon a slave. 

The whole thing is a sham; the 
first commercial city in the world is 
governed on a huge system of false 
pretences ; everybody holds himself 
out for something he is not. You, 
a respectable tailor, in Cheapside, 
are, in City language, a Spectacle- 
maker; your equally respectable 
right-han neighbour, whose shop 
is ostensibly that of a grocer, is de- 
signated a Cordwainer ; your eldest 
son, the well-known and estimable 
solicitor, rejoices in the style of a 
Clothworker ; your second hope, ap- 
prenticed to the great mercer, on 
claiming his freedom by servitude, 
is astonished to find that he has 
been serving an Ironmonger. Pos- 
sibly you started in business without 
being a freeman. Your ward in- 
quest reported you to Mr. Cham- 
berlain. | Mr. Chamberlain _in- 
structed Mr. Solicitor. Mr. Soli- 
citor threatened awful things. You, 
in your extremity, flew, naturally, 
to the Merchant-Tailors. Sad delu- 
sion! they asked not if you were a 
good tailor, but if you were a good 
churchman. Satisfied on this head, 
they muleted you in the sum of 
116/. 5s. 8d., and you were free of 
their Company. You repaired, 
forthwith to Guildhall, satisfied Mr. 
Chamberlain, and were free to clothe 
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the lieges of London for the rest of 
your life. You might also vote for 
the alderman and common council- 
lors of your ward. You were 
exempt from certain tolls, and qua- 
lified for certain charities. ou 
could not be ‘ pressed’ on board any 
of her Majesty’s ships. And you 
enjoyed the liberty of hunting, in 
Middlesex. For an additional sum 
of 801. 8s., you would be permitted 
to wear the livery of your company, 
and vote, in Common Hall, at the 
election of Lord Mayor, sheriffs, 
and other officers of dignity and 
salary. You would further enjoy 
the distinction of being one of the 
three tailors to be found among the 
360 liverymen of the Merchant- 
Tailors’ Company. 

There are four ways of obtaining 
the freedom, both of the companies 
and of the City, viz.,—by servitude, 
patrimony, redemption (purchase), 
and gift. The last may be dismissed 
as the civic honorary degree, con- 
ferred, usually, upon distinguished 
Radicals, popular prime ministers, 
and yarious other eminences; in 
the name of gratitude we wish we 
could include the Soyers and Udes. 
In his master’s company the appren- 
tice, and the son in his father’s, is 
entitled to his freedom of right. ‘ If 
a barrister, being a freeman of the 
Spectacle-Makers’ Company, were 
to bind his clerk apprentice to him- 
self, as a spectacle-maker, and the 
clerk were, for some years, to per- 
form the ordinary duties of a bar- 
risters’ clerk, to the same master 
who bound him, such clerk would 
acquirearight to the freedom.’* The 
fees on taking up the freedom by ser- 
vitudeor patrimony are usually much 
lower than the sums paid on acquir- 
ing it by purchase, which is a matter 
of favour. A few of the companies 
are very particular in admitting ap- 
aes in others the fees are so 
1igh as to be almost exclusive; but 
the great majority depend upon 
them as a source of revenue, iis 
these the fine is far more moderate. 
In some it is so low as to be almost 
nominal. 

The City sells the freedom as a 
matter of course. In 1847 the fees 
were fixed at 62. 6s. 4d., including a 
stamp duty of 37. A civic ordi- 
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nance, enacted soon after the close 
of the last Royal Commission, abro- 
gated the rule which required 
applicants to be already free of 
some company, but it is a matter of 
grave question whether this was not 
an excess of authority. The point, 
however, is hardly worth discussion. 
The old rule grievously increased 
the hardship and injustice of com- 
pelling persons trading within the 
City, to take up their freedom, but 
this relic of monopoly seems, at 
length, to be worn out. The reform 
has been made with singular bad 
ce. For along while the regu- 
ation had been tenderly enforced, 
when, last April, the City suddenly 
put forth its strength, and proved 
its weakness. Four thiousand and 
thirty-two summonses then required 
as many unprivileged dealers to pur- 
chase the right of selling their 
wares. A great number of those 
summoned proved to be non-ex- 
istent. Some, already become ob- 
yes of compassion, nee the be- 
rest. The majority defied it, 
and remain unmolested. The pre- 
tended monopoly is pretty clearly 
at an end. The freeman’s privilege 
of exclusive dealing may rank with 
his right of hunting in Middlesex. 
Admission to the Livery is regu- 
lated by the particular customs of 
the applicant’s company. These 
vary exceedingly. to some com- 
panies, as the Goldsmiths and Cloth- 
workers, the grant of livery is a 
matter of sheer favour, very difficult 
to obtain, and dependent in no 
trivial degree on the political and 
religious opinions of the candidate. 
In others it is bestowed on every 
applicant possessing certain qualifi- 
cations and agreeing to certain con- 
ditions. Of the latter some are 
eculiarly significant. Thus in the 
Widspentees and Drapers, the new 
liverymen undertake not to claim 
their right of dining at the Com- 
pany’s feasts, until they are within 
a certain number of the seniors. In 
all these cases the livery is of value 
proportionate to the wealth, patron- 
age, and hospitality of the Company. 
One of the‘ Twelve’ is said not many 
years ago to have received a bequest 
of 20,0007. ‘to make themselves 
comfortable.’ But in the great majo- 


* Commissioners’ Report, 1837, p. 59. 
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rity the livery confers comparativel 

<a slindtonet, and is obtainable 
on payment of a fixed sum. The 
Corporation of London has no con- 
trol over the admission or rejection of 
candidates in any of the Companies. 

From the freemen and liverymen 
are formed the constituent bodies 
of the municipality. The city is 
divided into twenty-six wards, and 
such occupant freemen of each ward 
as are ten-pound householders and 
in scot and lot, elect its alderman 
and common councillors. The num- 
ber of the latter varies with the size 
of the ward, from four in Bassishaw 
to sixteen in Farringdon Without. 
The whole of them are elected an- 
nually. Two of the wards unite to 
choose an alderman; the remaining 
twenty-four appoint one each. These 
elections are for life. The livery- 
men perform their electoral func- 
tiens as one body. They form the 
Court of Common Hall, and elect 
the mayor, the two sheriffs, the 
chamberlain, auditors, and some 
other civic officers. For mayor the 
common hall is limited in its selee- 
tion to such aldermen as have al- 
ready been sheriffs, of whom it pre- 
sents two to the choice of the Court 
of Aldermen. 

The last named court consists of 
the twenty-five aldermen elected by 
the wards, and one other—the re- 
presentative of Bridge Without, 
a sort of ghostly Southwark, having 
no bodily existence and of course no 
duties. When vacant this sinecure 
alde is offered to the option 
of the aldermen according to seni- 
ority, and the one who takes it 
vacates his own ward. The Court 
of Aldermen is the Bench of Magis- 
trates for the city. It tries the 
validity of some of the civic elections ; 
exercises a certain control over the 
ys gran wee cash ; possesses a judi- 
cial authority over apprentices and 
brokers, and in some other like 
matters; and appoints numerous 
officers, among whom are the Re- 
corder, and the keepers of the city 
prisons. The Court sits in great 
state ; sword-bearer and crier attend 
with sword and mace; and the 
crier’s young man waits outside the 
door. When it petitions the Crown, 
it is entitled to be heard by the 
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sovereign upon the throne. And it 
has the right of presenting its peti- 
tions to the House of Commons by 
the Sheriffs at the bar. 

The Court of Common Council 
consists of the aldermen and common 
councillors, the latter numbering 
206. This Court is the legislature 
of the Corporation. In this capacity 
it possesses, under the aan 
already mentioned of the 15th Ed- 
ward ITIT., or as it claims itself, by 
prescriptive custom, greater powers 
than ever belonged to any similar 
body in the kingdom. It can re- 
model its own constitution, and 
regulate the general economy of the 
city, subject only to the vague con- 
dition that such changes and regula- 
tions shall be serviceable to the 
crown and people, and consonant 
with good faith and reason. Some 
authorities have gone so far as to 
say that within the city a civic 
ordinance may overrule the law of 
the realm. The Common Council 
has also the main control over the 
city revenues, and appoints to nu- 
merous Offices of importance, among 
which we mention those of town 
clerk, city solicitor, remembrancer, 
and comptroller, the common ser- 
eat coroner, and judges of the 
ocal courts. It is further the great 
administrative body of the city, and 
manages its affairs by the agency of 
committees of its members. To 
each committee is apportiqned a sum 
of money, a part of which, called 
line-money, was till lately dis- 
tributed by the hall-keeper among 
the members present at the hour of 
meeting, while the rest is expended 
on dinners. In 1832 the amount 

id to each member of the Cit 

ds Committee for every attend- 
ance, is stated to have been just 
3s.93d.* Resembling the House of 
Commons in holding the purse- 
strings, the Common Council also 
imitates our parliament in reading 
its bills three times, in excluding 
strangers on the demand of any 
member, and in being liable to be 
counted out ; its quorum being forty. 
Ofallthesecourts, of Aldermen, Com- 
mon Council, and Common Hall, 
the Lord Mayor or his locum tenens, 
an alderman duly appointed under 
seal, is the presiding officer. 


* Commissioners’ Report, 1837, p. 73, 
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Such is a brief outline of the ex- 
isting civic government of the City 
of London. ‘its duties are as various 
as its powers are extensive. It 
maintains several civil courts for the 
local administration of justice, with 
eertain forms of process peculiar to 
itself. The Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men are judges of the Central 
Criminal Court. The Corporation 
superintends the police of the city, 
to the exclusion of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners. It manages the 

aving, lighting, and sewerage. It 
aas the control of all alterations 
and improvements. It owns and 
overlooks the London markets. It 
possesses and exercises extensive 
rights of metage and porterage of 
various kinds of merchandise, both 
by land and water. It collects the 
duty on coals. Itregulates the pur- 
suit of certain trades. It has a great 
share in the government of the city 
eharities and schools. It manages 
the port of London, and exercises a 
jurisdiction over the river Thames 
from Yantlet creek, near the Med- 
way, to Staines. And of course it 
administers an enormous patronage. 

The revenues which pass through 
the hands of the Corporation must 
undoubtedly be large in proportion 
to its duties. But upon this point 
there is great difficulty in arrivin 
at the truth, and we await with 
some curiosity the City’s statement 
to the present Commissioners. Their 
predecessors reported the annual 
civic income for the three years end- 
ing in 1832, at 148,0007. But there 
is evidently some omission in this 
calculation, and the amount is proba- 
bly the Corporation’s estimate of 
what itreckonsas disposablerevenue. 
Before the Commission now sitting, 
two gentlemen, one formerly an au- 
ditor of the city accounts and the 
other a Common Councilman,* have 
estimated the total receipts in 1852, 
the former at 406,000/. the latter at 
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400,0007.; while a third retired 
Common Councilman,t apparently 
including items not reckoned by the 
others, and probably not directly 
controlled by the Corporation, states 
the civic revenue as amounting to 
the enormous sum of 1,100,0007. Mr. 
Bennoch further calculates the ex- 
pense of administration at about 
110,0002., while Mr. Hickson reckons 
that in salaries alone the outlay 
exceeds 100,0007. A large margin 
would seem to be here for retrench- 
ment, and until such retrenchment 
has been carried to the utmost, the 
Corporation cannot plead want of 
means in defence of any dereliction 
of duty. We must not be told there 
are no funds to purchase a bridge, or 
widen a street, or suppress a nui- 
sance, so long as an oflice remains 
that can be spared, or money is 
wasted in mischievous law-suits, or a 
piece of pageantry continues that is 
not conducive to true dignity. In 
the mean time the Corporation may 
thank itself for any suspicion that 
hangs about its pecuniary affairs. 
The discrepancies in the above state- 
ments are easily explained by the 
mystification in which it systemati- 
caliy involves its finances ; a mysti- 
fication so complete as to be impene- 
trable even by members of its own 
chosen council; so cunning in its 
complexity that men of the first 
eminence in business declare their 
knowledge of accounts completely 
baffled by those annually published 
by the City of London.t 

In passing we will here cull a few 
items from the Statement of the 
Produce and Expenditure of the 
City’s Estate, for 1852. In opposi- 
tion to the Bill for the Removal of 
Smithfield Market the City spent 
525/. 3s. 6d. :§ in support of its own 
bill for the enlargement (!) of the 
same market, 81/. 10s. 10d. For 
Chancery suits respecting the me- 
tage of oysters oa corn, and the 


* Mr. Williams, M.P., and Mr. Bennoch. 


+ Mr. Hickson. 


} ‘With some knowledge of accounts I have frequently examined their Blue 
Books, and can make neither head nor tail of them.’—Evidence of Mr. Dillon, of 


the firm of Morrison, Dillon, and Co. 


Nov. 10th, 1853. 


§ This, it should be observed, is the balance of Mr. Remembrancer’s account, 


paid in 1852; vide City statement, p. 14. 


It affords no guide to the total ex- 


penditure of the Corporation on this head. They employed a formidable array of 
Parliamentary counsel, and the real outlay is currently rumoured to have been at 


least 30, 0007. 
VOL. XLIX. NO. CCLXXXIX. 
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soil of the Thames, in separate 
items, 1163/. 6s. 10d. In placing 
boundary marks on canals, &c., to de- 
fine the limit of the duty on coals, 
7231. 11s. 6d. In hono rewards, 
viz.,—to Kossuth, pears, Se leon, 
the late Lord Mayor and Mr. Al- 
derman Sidney, 499/. ls. 6d. In 
uniforms for various civic officials, 
including a silk gown, at 18/. 18s., 
a violet one, at 22/. 7s., and a crim- 
son velvet one, for the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s funeral, at 72/., all for the 
Lord Mayor, cocked hats and boots 
for the marshals, gowns for the 
sword-bearer and common crier, 
and clothing for the city watermen, 
4901. 3s. 6d. For trumpeters, 337. 
19s. In decorating the Guildhall, 
for Lord Mayor’s-day, 310/. 9s. 8d. 
In furbishing up the state coach, 
80/. 16s. 6d.; the City barge, 2277. 
16s. 3d.; and the navigation barge, 
6417. 16s. 10d. And in allowances 
for committee dinners, summer ex- 
cursions on the river, and the like, 
29707. These items amount, to- 
gether, to 7719/7. lis. 1ld. Some 
of them consist of outlay in positive 
mischief, and others in sheer baby- 
ism and wanton extravagance. And 
we certainly apprehend that out of 
this sum, of nearly eight thousand 
pounds, no inconsiderable portion 
| be saved for — ot public 
utility, instead of being consumed 
in law-suits against the public inte- 
rest, or squandered in childish fri- 
volity and idle entertainments. 

We have just mentioned certain 
law costs, incurred by the Corpora- 
tion, in resisting the public good. 
We shall defer, till after the City’s 
defence, any particular strictures on 
its habits and modes of litigation, 
but we may say, already, that these 
accounts, imperfect as they are al- 
leged to be, disclose, on their face, 
much that requires explanation. 
The City goes to law in the same 
= style in which it goes to 

inner. The splendour of its legal 
train is quite imposing. There is 
Mr. Remembrancer, who attends to 
its Parliamentary business, with a 
salary of 1250/7. The expenses of 
his office, under various heads, 
amounted, in 1852, to 1680/. 11s. 4d. 
There is Mr. Comptroller, who 
manages the conveyancing of the 
City, with a salary of 1000/. Inthe 
same year his costs were 1237/. 3s. 
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10d. There is Mr. Solicitor, with a 
salary of 2000/., and a bill of 33077. 
ls. 7d. There is also Mr. Town 
Clerk, only 2007. of whose salary 
appears in the accounts, (it is stated 
by Mr. Bennoch at 1892/.,) but whose 
office expenses are set down at 18011. 
10s.; thus completing a total of 
14,1682. 6s. 9d., out of which 61427. 
consists of salaries. And, in addi- 
tion, there are several minor func- 
tionaries, whose cost it would be te- 
dious to trace. We can just imagine 
that the Commissioners will be able 
to suggest some comfortable savings, 
feasible in the City’s dealings with 
the Long Robe. 

There is a fascination about these 
City accounts, which makes them 
difficult to quit; a pleasant John 
Bull feeling of a pocket full of 
money, and doing what one likes 
with it. Mr. Hall-keeper is an im- 
portant gentleman on the Corpora- 
tion staff. Through his hands pass 
many of those doles to Commit- 
tees which we have mentioned 
above. In this way he received and 
distributed, in 1852, -1370/7. For 
eee of charity he had 125/. ; 
or advertising, for various wages, 
and office expenses, 7201. 
sistant’s salary is 200/., and his own, 
3507. And for other charges, and 
for newspapers,—those select news- 
pepers, we are informed, which best 
reflect the eloquence of the Common 
Council,—1000/7. The total of these 
items, exclusive of the allowance to 
Committees, is 2395/1. The City 
Marshal received, in 1852, 5401. ; 
the City Sword-bearer, 446/7.; the 
City Crier, 4147. A remarkable in- 
dividual, ‘ for performing the whole 
of the duty of the Young Men of 
the Lord Mayor’s Household,’ had 
1507. Nevertheless ‘Young Men’ 
abound in the accounts. Desides 
the Lord Mayor's there are the 
Sword-bearer’s, the Water Bailiff’s, 
and the Common Hunt’s. The 
Common Hunt himself is extinct, 
but his ‘Young Man’ survives. 
There is, further, a great array otf 
Serjeants: serjeants of the Chan- 
nel, serjeants of the Chamber, and, 
though last, not least, a Serjeant- 
Carver. What jolly housekeeping 
it is! We feel, indeed, a tender 
sort of regret, when, in the midst of 
these open-handed doings, we light 
upon an item of ‘allowance in lieu 
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of Table at the Mansion-house.’ It 
seems shabby amidst the broad 
revelry of the Civic lords of Misrule. 
Pausing here for awhile in our 
general design, we shall briefly 
glance at the probable working of 
the constitution above Sonnet in 
relation to the quality of the inhabi- 
tants of the city. We have seen 
that under it the ultimate deposita- 
ries of power are the freemen-house- 
holders of the wards; the electors 
of the aldermen and common council. 
The Livery do indeed appoint to 
certain offices, and from the agents 
of the candidates in the late contest 
for the Chamberlainship we have 
learnt, that on that occasion the cost 
of canvassing them was 10,000/.* 
But. the offices in question are 
rather of dignity and lucre than of 
constitutional power. The resident 
freemen-householders are the real 
basis of the municipality. Now the 
freedom of the city 1s rather shunned 
than sought. It is expensive. Its 
rivileges, except as qualification 
or civic offices, are mostly obsolete 
or worthless. It exposes the owner 
to the risk of being made sheriff 
against his will, and fined to the 
tune of 4007. or 500/.~ It offers few 
attractions to the opulent and able. 
Under these circumstances we can 
hardly regard the test of freedom as 
one likely to raise the character of 
the civic constituency. 
Unfortunately the household 
qualification is in yo the same 
predicament. The residents of the 
city, the class most likely to take in- 
terest in its elections, are graduall 
declining in social station. Dwell. 
ing-houses-and the upper part of 
shops are being rapic ; converted 
into offices and warehouses. Even 
Finsbury Circus is fast becoming 
absorbed by business, and Finsbury 
Square may be expected to follow. 
In this respect also the quality of 
the active electors must be supposed 
to be degenerating. And the Com- 
mon council, chosen from among 
them, from personal knowledge and 


* Evidence of Messrs. Bennett and Norris. 
+ Commissioners’ Report, 1837, p. 32. 
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out of neighbourly esteem, can 
harldly fail to participate in the 
decline. 

The Aldermen are elected for life. 
It is said that their own Court has 
the power of removal, but it is mani- 
fest that the invidious and painful 
character of such a step would be 
often sufficient to prevent its being 
taken, even were its legality unques- 
tionable. And in 1813, when an 
alderman was petitioned against on 
the ground of being. bankrupt and 
insolvent, the law officers of the 
court strongly advised his being 
allowed to continue in his situation, 
their report nearly going the length 
of stating, that neither of these 
grounds is good cause of removal. 
The court accordingly declined to 
accede to the petition. The alder- 
man, having been again insolvent, 
and being passed over as Lord 
Mayor, resigned his gown in 1821, 
receiving an annual allowance of 
200/. from the City funds.t Such 
immunity, not to say such complai- 
sance, in the first commercial city of 
the world, could scarcely tend to 
raise the Court in which it occurred 
in the estimation of the public. 

We may now partly divine the 
reason why the eminent men of the 
City, the true representatives of 
those magnates so often mentioned 
in the old charters, the real prud- 
hommes of London, recoil from any 
share in its government. They can- 
not compete with the petty politi- 
cians of the wardmotes. They will 
not hazard being lost in so numerous 
a herd of legislators. They shrink 
fromacting with persons who profess 
to love the odours of Smithfield, and 
to believe them beneficial to their 
children’s health. They will not 
sit with colleagues whose attendance 
is only secured by the prospect of a 
dinner, or a fee of 3s. 93d. slipped 
into their hands by their hall-keeper. 
They do not like associates of the 
strain described by Haydon among 
the sitters for his picture of the Re- 
form Banquet.{ They would rather 


Dec. $th, 1853. 


t ‘Lord Cavendish sat, and was ready to let me make any use of his face, three 


parts of it, or half of it, and put him in anywhere. 


Now when I contrast this with 


some of the ~ Committee, who march up to the picture, and say, ‘ put me in 
there, close to Lord Grey,’ it is really exquisite.—Haydon's Diary, in Life, by 


Taylor. 
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not take their wives up and down 
the river, in gaudy barges with ban- 
ners and music. And if, in addition 
to all this, we could suppose that the 
immunity mentioned in our last 
paragraph were still practically en- 
joyed, that mercantile discredit were 
no bar even to the mayoralty, that 
malpractices which would entail 
retirement from the House of Com- 
mons, and loss of employment by 
the Queen’s government, could pass 
unnoticed in the civic parliament, 
we might then still further under- 
stand any reluctance to enter it, on 
the part of men who loved their 
good name. 

Already we foresee that, for these 
evils, it will be no simple matter to 
devise a remedy. There is the great 
difficulty of getting rid of a bad 
name. Every day makes it less 
easy to establish a constituency in 
the City, which may safely be en- 
trusted with the election of a muni- 
cipality, invested with powers and 
duties like those belonging to the 
Corporation of London. In this re- 
spect the City is unique. No other 
metropolitan borough, no provincial 
town of the kingdom, contains a re- 
sident population of so uniform and 
singular a caste. Everywhere else, 
in Marylebone or Westminster, in 
Birmingham or Liverpool, all grades 
of society are ioleeat represented, 
but, in the City, one class reigns all 

werful. Its local habits are 

eeply rooted ; its local features are 
strongly marked. The term ‘ cock- 
ney’ is proverbial all over the world. 
But the rights and privileges con- 
ferred, of old, upon the citizens of 
London, were given to avery dif- 
ferent community: to the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis of Eng- 
land, to a body representing every 
order of the people. Some of those 
privileges are matters of national 
concern, and can be trusted, with 
safety, only to such a body. We 
do not now discuss the possibility 
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of restoring its ancient character to 
the City of London. But while, on 
the one hand, we foresee consider- 
able danger in creating so powerful 
a as a single metropolitan 
council must necessarily become, on 
the other, we apprehend that the 
City proper must speedily be re- 
lieved from all. those functions 
which really affect its neighbours 
and the country as much as itself. 
It must become, in rank and power, 
what it is already, in fact—one of 
the districts of London, and nothing 
more. 

Considered as a merely local sys- 
tem, there are many good features 
inthe constitution of theciviegovern- 
ment. It preserves much of the old 
Saxon spirit of neighbourhood. It 
cherishes good-fellowship among 
those in comfort, helps in a wise 
way those who are struggling, and is 
rich in alms to those who, without 
fault, have fallen upon evil days. 
For these most worthy ends its 
wardmotes and inquests are truly 
worthy means. And we should be 
grievously unjust were we to close 
this paper without acknowledging 
that the city legislature contains 
very many members who do credit 
to its councils, and not a few of 
whom any municipality might be 

roud; men shrewd and able, of 
1igh honour and sterling upright- 
ness, content for the public weal to 
bear with colleagues of another 
stamp, and even to undergo the 
tawdry and vulgar pomp so dis- 
Samet English gentlemen. We 
ear it is one of the worst symptoms 
of the failing strength of the Cor- 

ration, that it begins to shout 
own the warnings of its worthiest 
sons, and even hunts them out of its 
councils with the ribaldry of its own 
fishmarket. 

Our next article will probably be 
mainly devoted to the conduct of 
the Corporation in the conservancy 
of the Thames. 
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DR. VERON’S MEMOIRS* 


HE printing presses of Paris and 
of Puente, for a period of seven- 
and-thirty years so» prolific and 
fecund in all kinds of fruit, good, 
bad, and indifferent,—the publishers 
and booksellers of France, so busy 
and bustling from the spring of 1814 
to the month of December, 1851, 
have for now nearly two years been 
almost still and silent as the grave. 
Blocks, forms, and type for nearly 
forty years in perpetual motion, 
have for the last four-and-twenty 
months enjoyed unwonted repose. 
The Tates and Watsons of France, 
whose agents dwell in the Pays 
Latin, and whose manufactories are 
in the Kent of France,—chiefly, 
indeed, in the vicinity of Angou- 
léme, the capital of Charente,—feel 
this depression and dulness deeply— 
a trading malady which has ex- 
tended to the chiffonier, and to the 
rag-picker, and to that numerous 
class in France which gather fibrous 
substances together,—such, for ex- 
ample, as bark, stalks, tendrils, 
wheat-straw, and onion-peelings— 
all for the use of authors and pub- 
lishers. But the class who feel the 
depressive influence of the suppres- 
sion of nearly all publication more 
than the gatherers of linen, hempen, 
or cotton rags, are the class of 
authors and publishers, or, as they 
hrase itin France, les éditeurs et 
es libraires; and more especially 
the hybrid-class called libraires- 
éditeurs. For many a long day the 
occupation of these men le been 
nearly gone, and hosts of authors as 
well as of publishers have been 
forced to turn their talents and 
acquirements to other uses than 
those originally contemplated. Some 
of them have onan speculators on 
Change, others have looked for em- 
ployment as clerks in banking and 
counting-houses, while by far the 
most numerous portion have sought 
employment either under Govern- 
ment or in the commercial or ad- 
ministrative department of the 
many new railroads which have of 
late started into being. We by 


no means say that the printing- 
presses of our neighbours, and the 
paper submitted to its pressure, 
whether in a literary or in a poli- 
tical sense, have not been often 
misused and abused in France. 
But with all the faults, errors, and 
crimes which may be charged on 
unlicensed printing, we prefer its 
often dangerous liberty, its almost 
uncontrolled licence, to the un- 
wholesome and enforced restrictions 
by which it is gagged and fettered 
now. 

It may be said that within the 
last few months the censure has 
been less strict, and that there has 
been greater freedom of printing 
and publishing. But the fact is not 
so. In the middle of last month,— 
that is to say, on the 12th or 13th 
of December,—the Siécle, one of the 
steadiest, most moderate, and most 
respectable of the Paris journals, 
received a warning because it re- 
marked that the arrest of M. Hub- 
bard for a speech which he delivered 
as a barrister, and in the exercise of 
his professional calling, was a viola- 
tion of the privileges of the bar; and 
with respect to books and pam- 
phlets, we may remark that none 
are permitted to issue from the 
press which even by implication 
reflect on the existing Government. 
Some few scientific works, books of 
travel, professional works on medi- 
cine, surgery, law, school-books, &c., 
no doubt issue from the press, though 
not in such number as previous to 
1851; but all other works—above 
all, all political works—are submitted 
to the most rigid scrutiny, after the 
manner of Austria and Russia. 
Histories of the Restoration and of 
the Bourbons (like Lamartine’s, by 
no means flattering to the Bourbons) 
are indeed permitted to circulate 
unchecked; but this affords no proof 
whatever that the press is free. As 
well almost might it be said that it 
is free because there has been 
within a year the publication of 

onderous volumes in praise of the 
onaparte family, or because the 


* Mémoires @un Bourgeois de Paris, par le Docteur L. Véron ; comprenant 
le fin del Empire, la Restoration, la Monarchie de Juillet et la République, jusqu'aw 
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first volume of the Memoirs and 
Correspondence, Political and Mili- 
tary, of Joseph Bonaparte, have 
recently seen the light. 

Nor can the publication of the 
Memoirs of Doctor V éron be referred 
to as more in point. The Doctor, 
it is well known, was a partisan, nay 
even a patron, of the present Em- 
peror of the French when he was 
plain M. L. N. Bonaparte,* and 
though there has been since some 
little sparring between them and 
the Doctor has actually gone the 
length of selling his share in the 
Constitutionnel, yet is the patentee 
of the Pate Pectorale de Regnault, 
still a senator of the Emperor and a 
panegyrist of the power actually 
existing. 

Dr. Véron tells us in his first sen- 
tence—indeed in his title page—that 
he is a bourgeois, or a citizen of 
Paris, and that among the citizens of 
Paris there have always been found 
men of a gay and frank humour, 
sometimes of a keen and lively wit, 
sagacious observers, who have ex- 
amined men and things very closely, 
and he refers to the end of the 16th 
century, when under Henry IV., 
and in the time of the League, the 
Parisian |'Estoile gave an account 
of what passed under his eyes. But 
Pierre de l'Estoile was a man of 
different calibre, both in mind and 
social position, from Dr. Véron. 
De l’Estoile was not a bourgeois, or 
a citizen, but a gentleman of Paris, 
who had been regularly educated at 
Bourges, one who was in a con- 
dition to buy the place of Grand 
Audiencier, and who divided his 
time between the duties of his 
office, the writing of his journal, and 
the purchase of that rare collection 
of books and medals which he left 
after him. So intent was De l'Estoile 
on elegant and liberal studies, that 
he deranged his patrimony and dila- 
pidated his fortune in following his 
hnumismatic and literary tastes. He 
was not a speculator or an intriguer 
who enriched himself at the expense 
of the nation or the government— 
he was not a man seeking benefices 
either through the direction of pub- 
lic establishments or otherwise— 
but a gentleman who, having de- 
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ranged his fortune by the indul- 
gence of an elegant and cultivated 
taste, sold his charge to satisfy his 
creditors. L’Estoile, unlike Dr. 
Véron, was a scholar knowing his 
own and other languages, and his 
journal is one of the most curious 
and interesting books that can be 
consulted on the reigns of Henry 
III. and Henry IV. The work, 
though in nine volumes, has often 
been reprinted, and it figures in our 
day in the collection of Petitot, 
though written more than two cen- 
turies and a half ago. Of this 
however we may be sure, that if 
some new Petitot arises in 1900, 
half a century after the publication 
of the Memoirs of Dr. Véron, no one 
of his editors will think it necessary 
to republish any portion of the 
volumes of the Doctor. 

Not content with comparing him- 
self to some of the writers of the 
Ligue, V éron intimates that he may 
exhibit some of the esprit of the 
Fronde, of the Patrus, and the Tal- 
lement des Réaux. But it is im- 
possible to conceive any one more 
unlike Patru or Tallement des 
Réaux than Dr. Véron. Patru was 
not only one of the most celebrated 
advocates, but one of the «most 
learned and literary men of his day. 
He, like Estoile, gave more to the 
public than he ever got from it, and 
was so careless of money that he 
exhausted his patrimony as well as 
his professional gains, and would 
have even been Shliged to sell his 
library if it had not been for the as- 
sistance which he received from his 
friend Boileau. Patru was a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a member of 
the Academy, and was allowed to 
be the greatest master of the me- 
chanism of the French language of 
his day. He has written memoirs, 
discourses, pleadings, dissertations, 
letters, and historical works. Then 
what point of contact or analogy 
can there be between a gentle- 
man of this kind and the inventor 
of the Pdte Pectorale de Reg- 
nault, who was also director of the 
Opera for many years before he 
became proprietor of the Constitu- 
tionnel ? 

As little pretence is there for Dr. 


* See Fraser's Magazine. No. cclxvii., for March, 1852, p. 354, for a fuller 
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Véron to compare himself to Talle- 
ment des Réaux, the Brantéme of 
the 17th century. Though Talle- 
ment’s father had acquired a con- 
siderable fortune as a banker, yet he 
was of an old family of Tournay, 
and married as his first wife a lady 
of condition, Mdlile. Potevin de la 
Leu, and as his second wife Marie 
de Rambouillet, sister of the finan- 
cier of thatname. The family of the 
Tallements were moreover connected 
with the Rumignys and Bonnevals, 
and Gédéon Tallemant, the author 
of the Historiettes, to whom Dr. 
Véron would liken himself, was a 
person who had cultivated his mind 
and taste by regular and serious 
studies, who had graduated in civil 
and common law, and who had made 
the grand tour of Italy with no less 
a person than the celebrated Paul 
de Gondi, Abbé de Retz, afterwards 
Archbishop and Cardinal. Indepen- 
dently of the superiority of social 
position and the equally great 
superiority of talents and accom- 
plishments, Tallement des Réaux 
was neither a money-grubbing nor 


an intriguing character. Having 
married a lady of considerable for- 
tune, he led a life of literary and 
philosophic enjoyment, free from all 


occupation. A wit, a poet, and 
a man of learning, he was early 
received in the salons of the Hotel 
Rambouillet, from which, had he 
lived in the time, Dr. Véron, as he 
is neither wit, poet, nor man of learn- 
ing, would have been assuredly ex- 
cluded. 

With as little reason does Dr. 
Véron compare himself to the ad- 
vocate Barbier, whose historical and 
anecdotal journal, written in the 
time of Louis XV., has been re- 
cently published. There was, in- 
deed, a certain Barbier, who died at 
the close of the reign of Louis 
XIV., with whom the Doctor has 
some resemblances. This Barbier 
was sous-precepteur of Gaston d’Or- 
leans, whose confidence he gained, 
according to the chronicles of the 
time, par des bassesses et en lui 
vepetant des contes de Rabelais. 
Gaston made his almoner, and Ma- 
zarin Bishop of Langres, pour avoir 
trahi le secret de son maitre. This 
Barbier left one hundred crowns to 
any one who should write his epi- 
taph, whereupon La Monnoye 
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gained, by universal acclaim, the 

money, for these lines :— 

Ci git un trés grand personnage, 

Qui fut d'un illustre lignage, 

Qui posseda mille vertus, 

Qui ne trompa jamais, qui fut toujours 
fort s ge, 

Je n’en dirai pas davantage, 

C’est trop mentir pour cent écus. 


Doctor Véron tells us that he was 
born in Paris, on the 5th of April, 
1798; but if common fame be not 
the hugest of liars, the worthy 
Doctor saw the light at least four or 
five years earlier, in the Rue du 
Bac, Faubourg Saint Germain, in 
which street his father then and for 
long after kept a small stationer’s 
shop. Even with all the aids of 
dress, decoration, and toilette, the 
Doctor has now fully the air of 
sixty-four or sixty-five, and, apart 
from his helpless obesity, not the 
look or gait of a man of fifty-five or 
fifty-six, as he would have us believe. 

n 1820 he was admitted as pre- 
mier interne of the hospitals, and 
obtained the degree of M.D. of the 
Faculty of Paris in 1823. If we 
are to believe the Doctor’s account 
of himself, he was a zealous medical 
student. He proceeded, he tells us, 
from his father’s house to La Pitié 
at five o'clock in the morning, 
with a view to arrive there before 
the dead bodies of patients had 
been claimed by their families. 
His scalpel, too, prepared for 
his associates and fellow pupils the 
lesson of the morning; and it was, 
we learn from his pen, past twelve 
at noon when the party quitted the 
amphitheatre. He was for a con- 
siderable time an external and in- 
ternal pu il of La Charité, in the 
days of Boyer and Roux: also a 
pupil at the medical lectures of 
Fouquier and Chomel; at the 
hospital of St. Louis, in the classes of 
Richerand and Biet ; at the Enfants 
Malades, under Guersant; and at 
the clinical lectures of Dupuytren. 

‘Without any doubt,’ triumph- 
antly exclaims the Doctor, ‘I have 
dissected more than one hundred 
and fifty newly-born children; I 
have placed, every morning, ther- 
mometer in hand, fifteen new-born 
infants, affected with a hardness of 
the cellular tissue, in a vapour bath, 
which, by conscience and humanity, 
I simultaneously took myself.’ The 
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little dears, as well as their doctor, 
emerged from these stoves just like 
boiled lobsters. Humane and ad- 
mirable Doctor! thus to have stewed 
himself to a red-hot heat from a 
conscientious and humane feeling 
that he was doing his duty to these 
poor babies ! 

Nor were these the Doctor's onl 
feats. ‘I have studied,’ says this 
charming man, ‘in a spoon, /es gou- 
telettes de lait of more than two 
hundred nurses, and there is a wide 
difference between these spectacles 
du matin in the hospitals, and the 
spectacles du soir in the coulisses 
of the Opera, where, although ‘some 
new-born’ infants may beoccasionally 
found, there are very few good 
nurses.” 

Notwithstanding these brilliant 
efforts, the Doctor was induced to 
renounce son avenir de médecin, 
and to divorce himself from his pro- 
fession. The Parisian Faculty of 
Medicine possessed a_ practical 
school. Into this the Doctor had 
been admitted. Its pupils were 
every year obliged to compete for 
the prizes in anatomy, natural 
history, physic, and chemistry. 

In the first year of his competi- 
tion, Véron had for rivals Andral 
and Bouillaud, and these two re- 
markable men won the prizes, to the 
exclusion of the Doctor; though 
Véron alleges that Orfila said (Or- 
fila is dead, and cannot contradict 
this), that he himself voted that 
Véron should have the prize for 
physic and chemistry. Be this 
as it may, Véron never after 
competed, though he published a 
portion of a work on the diseases 
of new-born infants, on the muguet, 
and on an abscess in the thymus. 
Bidding adieu to the Quartier Tota, 
our Doctor now established himself 
in the Rue Caumartin, where his 
friend Regnault, the chymist, lived. 
The modest Doctor calls Regnault 
the inventor of the Pdte Pectorale, 
but the invention of this opiate candy 
—whatever be its merits—is, we be- 
lieve, wholly due to Véron himself. 
Regnault, indeed, prepared the ar- 
ticle, and sold it over the counter, 
but the receipt proceeded from the 
Doctor's own brain, and was the re- 
sult of his own meditations. Though 
our Doctor had good lodgings, and 
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also ses heures de consultations, in 
the Rue Caumartin, he frankly ad- 
mits, in all humility, que pas un 
client ne montait mon escalier. 
Nevertheless he saved Ferdinand 
Langlé, a brother doctor, the son of 
Langlé, the musician, and a cousin 
of Eugene Sue’s, by nine bleedings, 
though at the conclusion of the 
eighth blood-letting he was all but 
dead. It was said of Chirac, a 
famous French physician, that there 
was no end to his system of blood- 
letting. When he had bled three 
times he universally bled a fourth, 
because there were four seasons; a 
fifth time, because there were five 
fingers to the hand; a sixth time, 
because the world was created in six 
days; a seventh time, because the 
week comprised seven days, and 
there were seven wise men of Greece; 
an eighth time, because eight was an 
even number; and a ninth time, 
Quia numero Deus impare quadet. 
It should seem that Véron must have 
read this anecdote in Les Médecins 
Illustresde France, from theservility 
with which he followed it in lis 
practice. Langlé, like Véron, de- 
serted medicine, and became first a 
dramatic author, and afterwards a 
principal party concerned in les 
pompes funebres. ‘ Whenever people 
rallied me before him,’ says the 
Doctor, ‘upon my nine bleedings, 
Langlé rejoined, Zaisez vous, Véron 
ma sauvé la vie. On the other 
miraculous cures of the Doctor we 
do not at present care to dwell, but 
we may not omit the announcement 
of the fact, that he found a know- 
ledge of medicine, of physiology, and 
anatomy, of use to him at the Opera. 
‘The anatomist and the physiologist,’ 
says he, ‘ can, better than the Vestris 
or the Taglionis, pronounce sur 
Vavenir du jarret d'un danseur, or 
better than Garcia or Bordagni pro- 
nounce sur l'avenir d'un larynax, cet 
organe de la voix qui est, pour ainst 
dire, le jarret du chanteur. After 
this erudite explanation, who shall 
venture to say that Doctor Véron 
was ‘not the wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best’ director of an Opera 
that ever existed in Paris since the 
Opera became a power in the State. 
From the period of his receiving 
the degree of Doctor, which was in 
1823, our corpulent reminiscent 
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jumps to the year 1829, of which 
memorable year, the year, by the 
way, in which the Roman-Catholic 
Emancipation Act passed, all he says 
is,—En 1829 je fonde la Revue de 
Paris. ‘ Inestablishing this review,’ 
says Véron, ‘I wished to open the 
folding doors (sic, Jes deux battants) 
of a grand publicity to young and 
unknown as well as to celebrated 
and recognised talent, and to assure 
a certain remuneration to literary 
compositions.’ This is not the truth, 
nor anything like the truth. The 
money for the Revue de Paris 
(which was the important con- 
sideration) was furnished by Aguado 
the banker, and this Spaniard it was 
who guaranteed Véron, as editor, 
a stipend of 12,000 francs or 480/. a 
year. After costing Aguado and 
other capitalists half a million of 
franes, the Revue de Paris never 
obtained a circulation exceeding 600 
copies, combined with a tolerable 
show of advertisements. The Doctor 
would fain have us believe that he 
fleshed his maiden journalistic sword 
in the Revue. But the fact is not 
so. So early as 1820, certainly not 
later than 1821 or 1822, he be- 
came connected with the Quo- 
tidienne, under the auspices of its 
eeeneeoten, Michaud, = when the 
Ministry which Michaud supported, 
that of Villéle, was in 1827 succeeded 
by the Ministry of Martignac, the 
Doctor passed over arms and bag- 
gage to the new comers, and en- 
rolled himself as a writer in the 
Messager, which was their journal. 
Thus was the monarchical and ultra- 
religious, not to say the absolutist 
writer in the Quotidienne trans- 
formed into the quasi-liberal and 
Parliamentary partisan in the Mes- 
sager. Such sudden and startling 
transformations, however, cost but 
little trouble to a gentleman of the 
large credulity of Dr. Véron. 

The Memoirswhichwe have before 
us are an undigested fatras of 
opinions, of gossippings, and of facts 
strung together without regard to 
time or to place. Subjects present- 
ing the least cesndlenia, letters 
bearing no analogy or appositeness 
one to the other, are strangely 
jumbled together. It is thus that 
we find communications from Alex- 
andre Dumas, Mme. George Sand, 
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Eugene Sue, de Balzac, Lamartine, 
a Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
following each other in ae suc- 
cession. There is no homogeneity 
between the men or the subjects of 
their communications, and why they 
should be thus massed and jumbled 
together, unless for the mere pur- 
pose of hookmaking, it would alead 
e difficult to divine. It is, however, 
important to note, that in 1848, ac- 
cording to internal evidence (for his 
note is without date, either of the 
year or the month), Louis Napoleon 
addressed the Doctor as Monsieur, 
and asked him, desirous as he was 
of receiving the distinguished per- 
sonages of his country, to eat with 
him, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
a diner d’auberge at the Hdtel du 
Rhin. On the 14th December, 
1851, the note of address was, how- 
ever, changed. The Monsieur of 
1848 was now styled mon cher Mon- 
sieur Véron, and Louis Napoleon, 
who had then effectively struck his 
blow, expressed his gratitude to the 
Doctor for the services which he had 
rendered to the cause of order and 
civilization (order and civilization 
were identified with L. N. B.’s own 
proper cause!) and in token of this 
gratitude, the’ President announced 
to the then proprietor of the Con- 
stitutionnel that he was named an 
officer of the Legion of Honour. 
Among other letters in the volume 
there are some of M. Thiers dated 
so far back as 1838. In one of these, 
commencing mon cher Monsieur 
Véron, the proprietor of the Con- 
stitutionnel is gravely reasoned with, 
and taken to task for having too 
much praised M. Molé, who was 
then in office without M. Thiers. 
At this period Véron had several 
shares in the Constitutionnel, and 
was a species of manager of that 
paper, so that Thiers was obliged to 
deal gently with him. Apropos of 
his proprietorship of the Constitu- 
tionnel, Dr. Véron states that the 
projects which he traced out in his 
outh never led to any result. ‘A 
iappy chance,’ says he, ‘always 
seemed to lead me from the road I 
had chalked out for myself. I 
studied,’ he remarks, ‘ for ten years 
medicine, and that led me to make 
a species of fortune at the Opera. I 
became manager of the Consti- 
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tutionnel with a firm resolve never 
to take pen in hand as a political 
writer, but lo and behold! the 
law Tinguy-Laboulie forced me to 
write and to sign articles on the 
topics of the day, and engaged me, 
willy-nilly, in the mélée of parties. 
In 1837, I unsuccessfully tried to 
become deputy, and to obtain 100 
votes in one of the arrondissements 
situated in a corner of France. In 
1852, almost without my knowledge, 
and without the least effort, by means 
of universal suffrage, I was elected 
for the department of the Seine by 
more than 24,000 votes.’ 

The second chapter is headed the 
Empire, and contains little—indeed, 
we maysay nothing—new. The Doc- 
tor philosophically discovers that the 
Revolution, in overturning taste, lite- 
rature, philosophy, and medicine, 
also produced a _ revolution in 
cookery and dancing. Rope-danc- 
ing, says he, became, during the 
empire, & la mode. Favour and for- 
tune followed in its steps, and hence 
is to be dated the eclebeiey and the 
fortune of Mme. Saqui, as well as 
the renown of Forioso and Ravel. 
The philosophical Doctor, conclud- 
ing that this passion for rope-danc- 
ing took its rise partly from the pre- 
dominance of the stoical philosophy, 
which induced men to be sais 
and partly from the predominance 
of those military manners, customs, 
and feelings which induced men and 
soldiers to think that beauty con- 
sisted in mere force. In that day, 
says the Doctor, Herculean forms 
bore off the belle: large shoulders 
were greatly considered, a promi- 
nent abdomen was not despised, 
(has the Doctor an eye towards his 
own weakness ?) and de mollets luxu- 
riants (the epithet is untranslat- 
able) were esteemed. 

From this topic of shoulders, ab- 
domen, and calves, the Doctor di- 
verges to millinery, and informs us 
that the expenses of the Empress 
Josephine, in the first ten months 
of 1806, were 175,837 francs,or seven 
thousand and odd pounds. 

The Doctor asserts, and truly, 
that coffee-houses and restaurateurs 
increased, during the Empire, but 
he omits to state how many were 
suppressed during the Reign of 
Terror, the Convention, and the Re- 
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public. Neither coffee houses nor 
restaurants were more numerous, 
relatively to the population, during 
the Empire, than antecedent to the 
Revolution of 1789. Our autobio- 
grapher states that, during the Re- 
volution of 1789, people proceeded 
to the cafés to read the public 
papers. Men  harangued there, 
and talked politics and literature. 
But the same might be said of the 
coffee-houses during the Restoration, 
during the reign of Louis-Philippe, 
and even during the reigns of Louis 
XV.and XVI. Any one who was 
acquainted with Paris five-and- 
twenty or thirty years ago, is well 
aware that coffee-houses were, in 
many respects, octavo or duodecimo 
editions of the Legislative Chambers. 
There were then, and long subse- 
quently, cafés of every kind and de- 
gree. Carlist cofiee-houses, Or- 
leanist coffee-houses, Bonapartist 
coffee-houses, Republican coffee- 
houses, Doctrinaire and Parliamen- 
tary coffee-houses, literary and the- 
atrical coffee-houses, fashionable 
coffee-houses, and coffee-houses 
where the frequenters played their 


game of dominos, and took their ices, 
their sorbets, or their eaw de gro- 


seille. In the days of Louis XV. 
the Café Procope had an European 
renown. It took its part in the po- 
litical and philosophical history of 
the eighteenth century, as one may 
learn from the correspondence of 
Grimm, or from any of the Memoirs, 
from Grimm’s time down to 1850, that 
cafés, and their inmates and ha- 
bitués, have played an important 
part, in the political, literary,, and 
artistical history of France. Vol- 
taire, Fontenelle, Delille, Mably, 
Chamfort, Condorcet, Morellet, Mi- 
rabeau, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and 
all the principal politicians, literary 
men, journalists, and artists, were 
in the habit of frequenting coffee- 
houses; so that when the Doctor 
tells‘ us, as something wonderful, 
that, while yet a child, he saw mili- 
tary men and citizens seated round 
a bowl of punch, he only discloses his 
crass ignorance. On restaurants the 
worthy Doctor gives us as little reli- 
able information as on cafés. He tells 
us, a fact of which every one was 
already aware, that numerous re- 
staurants were formed during the 
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Directory, by the cooks discharged 
from ruined houses. Thus, says he, 
Beauvilliers, the restaurateur a la 
mode, was the cook of the Condés, 
and I have seen the Duke of An- 
goileme and Chateaubriand, during 
the Restoration, dine there ¢éte-a- 
téte. Wonderful! miraculous, in- 
deed. It is not given unto all men 
to see a prince and a ‘noble dining 
together, in the Palais Royal. 

Robert, the inventor of the Sauce 
Robert, for pork chops, was, it 
appears, the cook of M. Chalandray, 
the exr- Fermier-Général, and ‘ when 
his old master came back on the 
Restoration, his ex-cook gave him 
an excellent dinner, with first-rate 
wines, at the small charge of six 
frances.’ If twaddle of this kind is 
to be tolerated in 1852, to what an 
extent may not the realm of twaddle 
extend in 1855? All the details 
given by Dr. Véron as to cookery 
and cele iemeiae not at second, but 
at twentieth hand, are much better 
told in the Almanac des Gourmands, 
published nearly half a century 
ago, namely, in 1810, and in the 
Classics of the Tuble, published in 
this Magazine ten or a dozen years 
ago. It is somewhat too pre- 
posterous, and much too impudent, 
to lard a lean book of memoirs now- 
a-days, with well worn-out gas- 
tronomic anecdotes of Cambacérés, 
d’Aigrefeuille and the Marquis de 
Ville-Vielle. But the impudence of 
this feat is transcended by the publi- 
cation of three letters of Dubois 
Crancé, written in the year eight of 
the Republic one and indivisible. 
What can these letters have to do 
with the Memoirs of a Bourgeois de 
Paris, who, if we are to believe his 
own account, was only three years 
old when they were written from the 
Armée du Rhin ? 

Dr. Véron takes upon himself to 
say. that the Baron Capelle, a 
functionary and prefect of Napoleon, 
and a person very intimate with 
Eliza Bonaparte, Grand Duchess of 
Lucea and Piombino, was never in 
early life on the stage, and that he 
was confounded with a certain other 
Capelle, who wasa comedian. It so 
happens that the writer of this note 
was well acquainted with the Baron 
Capelle when minister of Charles X., 
uulonimenesie when he was in 
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exile in Holland and in. England, 
between the years 1831 and 1834, 
and he has no hesitation in posi- 
tively asserting, in opposition to 
Véron, that Capelle in early life had 
been a comedian, like his brother 
soldier, the Marshal Le Roy St. 
Arnaud, now Minister of War. 
Véron describes Capelle as élégant, 
bien fait et Wune sympathique 
Jigure. Now, a coarser or a worse- 
bred man seldom obtained admit- 
tance into decent society, so that we 
question much if Véron ever saw 
Capelle, of whom he speaks so 
glibly. Notwithstanding his rough 
manners and want of tact, Capelle 
was a man of intelligence and sound 
sense, and a welcome guest at 
Apsley House in the days of the 
poor old Duke. Having obtained 
permission to return to France in 
1842, he died at Montpellier in 
1843. 

Dr. Véron gives us a long list of 
the celebrated agents de change 
named by the Emperor in 1809, 
five-and-forty years ago; but what 
interest this list ian in A.D. 
1854, we are as much at a loss to 
account for as for the introduction 
of the names of celebrated bankers 
of the same epoch. 

We can discover some reason for 
the statement that Bonaparte organ- 
ized everything—even public in- 
struction and the dycées—on a mili- 
tary footing. The pupils got up, 
went to bed, to class, to dinner, and 
to recreation by the beat of drum. 

People of all ranks at this epoch 
janie Doctor) obeyed the Emperor 
much more than they obeyed God, 
though a certain ceremoniousness in 
matters of religion was very preva- 
lent. A prefect of the empire, who 
administered a southern depart- 
ment, told me (says Véron) that he 
carried always to church the Contes 
de La Fontaine as a livre de messe. 

The Doctor’s history of the Palais 
Royal, as he remembers it in his 
youth, is neither amusing nor edi- 
fying. In our own early days, a 
better and a more amusing history 
of this celebrated spot might be pur- 
chased for ten sous. 

A history of Ouvrard, considering 
that the financier published his 
own authentic memoirs more than 
twenty-five years ago, is singularly 
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out of place in the Memoirs of 
Véron. The Doctor, it is evident, 
knew nothing of Ouvrard but by 
hearsay, and he has not even read 
those memoirs of the speculator, an 
account of which was recently given 
in this Magazine.* 

Dr. Véron tells us that the Em- 
peror would have made Corneille a 
minister and Racine a senator, but 
as we learned this three or four and 
thirty years ago from O’Meara’s 
book, and various others, it is need- 
less to repeat it as new. Dr. Véron 
applauds and endeavours to palliate 
the attempt of his ex-friend Thiers 
to justify the restrictions which the 
Emperor placed on public liberty, 
but as Thiers failed in his in- 

enious attempt, how can it be 
hoped that Véron should  suc- 
ceed? To eke out his miserable 
book, Dr. Véron has had frequent 
recourse to the columns of the 
Moniteur, and he actually copies 
from Chenier all that was written 
by that distinguished man on the 
state of literature at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, as well as 
the Imperial decrees concerning 
the prix décennaux, extending over 
six pages of small print. If there 
were any independence in the 
French press, this literary im- 
postor would have long since been 
flagellated for this literary larceny. 
It is remarkable that it is not 
merely the decrees that are copied, 
but the account of the distribution 
of prizes in the mathematical and 
— sciences, in the French 
anguage, history, and fine arts, ex- 
tending to ten pages. At the end 
of this whshensls plagiary there is, 
however, one true remark. The 
Emperor (says Véron), always on 
the Took out for distinguished men, 
profoundly studied the human heart, 
and above all the tastes, habitudes, 
and weaknesses of the French cha- 
racter. He gave himself little con- 
cern to reform the defects of the 
country and the vices of his time, 
but as a great politician he knew 
how to work upon the sentiments, 
the generous enthusiasm, and the 
feverish sense of honour of the 
citizen and the soldier. Nous éprou- 
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vons en France (says the Doctor), 
a un égal dégré deux besoins con- 
traires: le besoin de la raillerie et 
le besoin de lV admiration. 

From these remarks on the Em- 
peror, Dr. Véron reverts to the 
theatre, and tells us that Molé, one of 
the great actors of more than half a 
century ago, died at Paris at the age 
of 79, on the 11th December, 1802, 
having played on the 24th of the 
preceding April the part of Du- 
briage in the Vieux Celibataire. 
General Jubié, on the part of the 
first consul, attended the funeral, 
composed of more than thirty mourn- 
ing coaches. 

A page is consumed in informin 
us of the sums Napoleon distributed 
to actors, and the efforts he made 
for the Zhédtre Frangais.. At 
Erfurt, we are told, Talma waited on 
the Emperor in the morning with 
the playbill of the evening’s per- 
formances. ‘alma himself told me, 
writes the Doctor, that one morning 
before he reached the door of the 
Emperor's cabinet, he was seized by 
the skirt of his coat. ‘Tell the 
Emperor,’ said the impatient waiter 
in the ante-chamber, ‘that I am here.’ 
The impatient visitor was the King 
of Saxony. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Emperor was fond of the stage. At 
St. Helena, during the winter even- 
ings, it was his custom to take a vo- 
lume of either Corneille or Moliére 
from his library, saying, ‘ Shall we 
have tragedy or comedy this even- 
ing?’ At a review in the Court of 
the Tuileries, he perceived Mdlle. 
Mars among the crowd. He rode 
up to her with gracious affability, 
saying, ‘ You return us the visits we 
have so much pleasure in making to 
the Thédtre Frangais.’ Véron says 
he had this anecdote from Malle. 
Mars herself. 

Véron states that he was intro- 
duced to Mdlle. Mars at the end of 
the Restoration, by his friend 
Etienne Béquet, and that whenever 
this great actress played, five or six 
friends were in her box, who went 
home to sup with her in the Rue de 
la Rochefoucault. Arnault, of the 
French Academy, Coupigny, Béquet, 
the Count de Mornay, M. Romieu, 


* See Fraser’s Magazine for October, art. French Memoirs. 
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and Dr. Véron (at least he says so), 
were of these parties ; but it so hap- 

ens of the number there is not one 
Seine, excepting the Doctor, so that 
we have no means of testing the 
accuracy of the statement. It is re- 
markable throughout the volume 
that wherever Véron alleges an in- 
timacy with any celebrated person, 
all the common friends who could 
have spoken as to this intimacy are 
dead. Of Mdlle. Mars, however, he 
tells us nothing new, not even the 
anecdote that she first gained re- 
nown in the part of the Sourd-muet 
in l Abbé del’ Epée. Much as Véron 
seeks to glorify the Emperor Napo- 
leon, with a view to please Mis 
nephew, he cannot afford to do jus- 
tice to Louis XVIII., who granted 
Mars and Talma, so early as 1816, 
each a pension of 30,000 francs on 
the fans of the Minister of the 
Interior. As a societaire of the 
Thédtre Frangais, the receipts of 
Mdile. Mars amounted to from 
30,000 to 40,000 francs per annum. 
Though Dr. Véron tells us a num- 
ber of unimportant facts concern- 
ing Mars, he does not state that 
in her latter years she speculated on 
the Bourse, which reduced her for- 
tune to about 800,000 frances, which 
was inherited by a son whom she had 
not seen for a quarter of a century. 
Neither does he state that her death 
was greatly hastened by themeans she 
resorted to for dying her hair every 
ten days, a process which ultimately 
affected i caleoie. There is as little 
novelty in Véron’s account of Talma 
as of Mdlle. Mars. Lafon suc- 
ceeded to the parts of Talma. 
Lafon and his friends, in speaking of 
Talma, never used his name, but 
merely said, Zautre. <A clever 
critic of Paris (not Véron) said of 
Lafon, qu'il avait un accent cir- 
conflece dans la voix. More than 
fifty pages of the third chapter of 
the Bourgeois is dedicated to 
Theatres, and less lively reading it 
has seldom been our fortune to 
meet. 

On the 31st of March, 1814, the 
Doctor states that he was early 
alert, and saw Alexander on the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, near a 
window where ladies were seated, 
and from which two white flags were 
suspended, Vive Alexandre, s'il 
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nous rend les Bourbons! cried the 
ladies. Oui, mesdames, loudly re- 
joined Alexander ; vows le reverrez. 
Vive votre Roi Louis XVIII. et 
les jolies dames de Paris! 

‘rom Alexander the Doctor, by a 
* hop skip and jump,’ which is any- 
thing but doctoral, brings us to the 
death-bed of M. de Talleyrand. He 
died, says the doctor—and here he 
becomes intensely professional — 
@un anthrax situé vers la région cer- 
vicale ; and it was necessary to keep 
his head straight by a mentonniére, in 
order not to increase his sufferings. 
A tolerable anecdote is told of the 
Abbé de Pradt. When every one had 
been provided for who was present 
at the Hotel Talleyrand, in 1814, 
but de Pradt, Talleyrand whispered 
in his ear, ‘There still remains to 
name the Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honour.’ De Pradt was half in- 
clined to be angry, but they named 
him on the spot, though an abbé, 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 
The abbé, recovering his good hu- 
mour, proceeded straightway to the 
Chancellerie. He found there a 
porter of the time of the Empire, 
who, faithful to his old habitudes, 
opening all the doors, exclaimed, 
Mon Général, vous n'avez ici qua 
commander. 

At the conclusion of his fourth 
chapter, Dr. Véron promises wne 
étude consciencieuse et approfondie 
of M. Guizot. In the afth chapter 
there are undoubtedly fourteen 
pages dedicated to M. Guizot, in 
which we do not find anything that 
has not been already published 
dozens of times in a score of biogra- 
phical collections, with the exception 
of the following anecdote: ‘ Marshal 
Gouvion St. Cyr preservedto the day 
of his death a profound esteem and 
a true friendship for M. Guizot. 
Whenever Guizot was spoken of be- 
fore him, he was wont te say, ‘I 
love that boy as though he were my 
own.’’ At that period M. Guizot 
was thirty-one, and the Marshal 
fifty-five. 

n his chapter entitled Premier 
mouvement littéraire de la Restaura- 
tion, Véron gives us his notions on 
de Maistre, de Bonald, &.; but we 
are not about to inflict these pla- 
titudes on our readers. 

The Doctor glides trippingly over 
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la Société des Bonnes Tettres, of 
which he was member. ‘It was at 
the Société des Bonnes Lettres,’ he 
writes, ‘that I became acquainted 
with Michaud, of the French Aca- 
demy. He invited me to dine at 
Very’s, and was good enough to ask 
of me some articles for the Quoti- 
dienne.’ It was while at the Quoti- 
dienne Véron was a Bourboniste 
enragé, as he is now an enragé Bona- 
partist. 

The Doctor gave a course of 
Physiology, under the patronage of 
the Société des Bonnes Lettres. ‘The 
audience,’ he writes, ‘was composed 
of several fashionable women and 
people of the world. Mesdames 

oger, Auger, and Michaud, three 
wives of Academicians, were there, 
in all the splendour of beauty. The 
two charming and musical daughters 
of the Baron Trouvé, who are no 
longer of this world, were there 
also.” It is ever thus with the wit- 
nesses and audience of the Doctor. 
They are all gone in the way of the 
flesh, so that we cannot have their 
testimony, which might be very 
much at variance with the Doctor's 
statements. 

Two or three mots of M. Mali- 
tourne, a literary man of more than 
a quarter of a century ago, may be 
worth citing. At the commence- 
ment of the Restoration he said, Je 
serai tranquille sur l'avenir de nos 
princes légitimes, lorsqwils croiront 
étre rentrés chez nous et non chez eux. 
In reference to literary men, Véron 
makes a just observation. ‘The ex- 
perience of men and of affairs,’ he 
writes, ‘teaches me, that it is less 
by great qualities of mind, than by 
perseverance, by rectitude, by up- 
rightness of character, by the choice 
of associates, that men conquer 
those high social positions which 
enable them to take part in the great 
affairs of the country.’ 

Dr. Véron does but scant justice 
to the merits of Lemontey. In 
fact, it is evident he never read 
the works of this Academician, 
and would not understand the grace- 
ful felicities of his style, even 
though he had read his Essai sur 
Louis XIV., and his Raison folie. 

He speaks of the avarice of 
Lemontey, and of his remaining 
near the Pont des Arts, on the right 
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bank of the Seine, on an Academy 
day, till he found a brother Aca- 
demician passing over, when he 
made him pay for him, but he does 
not give the epigram current at the 
time :— 

Lemontey, patron des musards, 

Pousse si loin l’economie, 
Qu’il passe sous le Pont des Arts, 
Pour aller & I’ Académie. 

The seventh chapter of the Doctor 
is dedicated to painting and music, 
under the Restoration, but as the 
Doctor understands nothing of paint- 
ing and but little of music, we shall 
not trouble the reader with his pre- 
tentious disquisitions. A bon motor 
two may, however, be extracted. 
Gros excited Parisian admiration by 
his paintings on the cupola of St. 
Geneviéve. Gerard went to see 
them, and being asked his opinion, 
said, Malgré tous les éloges qu’on 
fait de ces peintures, cest plus 
Gros que nature.’ 

On music, the Doctor, having 
been Director of the Opera for many 
years—may speak with some more 
claim to attention than on painting ; 
but of music, scientifically, he is not 
master. Of Cherubini, the Doctor 
says his house was open every 
Monday. You might meet there 
Hummel, Listz, Chopin, Moschéles, 
Mdme. Grassini, Mdlle. Falcon, 
as well as Auber and Halévy— 
the two favourite pupils of the 
master of Meyerbeer and Rossini. 
Rossini used to sing at Cherubini’s 
the air of the Barbiére with that 
inimitable grace and life that nothing 
could equal. Halévy, the Doctor 
tells us, possesses many of the MSS. 
of Cherubini, with these words of the 
maestro written thereon,—Al suo 
caro Halévy. 

Véron states that, since 1830, he 
has lived in the greatest intimacy 
with the greatest composers, and 
that he can conscientiously state 
that they are gens de beaucoup 
desprit. ‘I know,’ says he, ‘ few 
men plus spirituels than Auber, 
Halévy, Adam, Meyerbeer, and 
Rossini.’ Again he says, Halévy 
est un penseur, and that is certainly 
more than any one can predicate of 
the Doctor himself. But courage, a 
few pages further the Medico-Di- 
rector of Music tells us—Les grosses 
recettes de l’opera n'ont commencé que 
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sous ma direction. Argent comptant, 
says the proverb, porte médecine. 
ssini, we are told, lives like a 
bon bourgeois. He has married 
Mdlle. Olympe Pélissier who never 
calls her Sahend anything but mon 
immortel. The establishment of 
Rossini at Florence is composed of 
eleven servants, and three women au 
service de Madame. There is a 
morning and evening carriage, and 
an open landau for the service of 
Mde. Rossini. The maestro makes 
his visits on foot like Louis-Philippe, 
with an umbrella under his arm. 
Every season Rossini goes to take 
the waters at Monte-Catini, less, he 
says, for himself than for his dog. 
Rossini,’ says Véron, with true 
underbred snobbishness, ‘ entertains 
an affection full of complaisance for 
the Archbishop of Florence.’ Now, 
though Minucci, the archbishop, is 
a fanatico per la musica who sings 
buffo as well as seria, yet the con- 
descension is on the part of the 
churchman, eighty-seven years old, 
and not on the part of the composer, 
whatever be his age. Rossini, we 
are told by Véron, ‘has just com- 
leted the purchase of the Palazzo 
Pouce, which has cost him 400,000 
frances, in addition to which 50,000 
francs are to be allocated to furnish 
the apartment of his poor wife, as he 
calls her.’ 

We decline following Dr. Véron 
in his eighth chapter, entitled Les 
Maisons de Jeu de Paris, even 
though he informs us that he led for 
a certain time the life of a regular 
leg or Greek by profession. When, 
however, in disemboguing himself 
of these confidences he intimates 
that he possesses the frankness as 
well as the talent de style et @esprit 
of Marmontel, one of the most 
charming and natural writers in the 
French language, we can only say 
a plague on the mountebank’s 
impduence. 

t is under the head of Les 
Maisons de Jeu de Paris that Véron 
states that Thiers, qui était son 
obligé, offered him many places. 
‘I spoke,’ rejoined Esculapius, ‘ of a 
place of maitre des requétes.’ ‘You! 
maitre des requétes, said Thiers, 
‘that is impossible;’ and Thiers for 
once was right. Yet Véron is now 
a senator. 


Anecdotes. 
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Véron gives a correct account of 
the Cercle des Etrangers. There 
were three Presidents,—the Marquis 
de Tilly Blaru, the Count Esprit de 
Castellane, and the Marquis de 
Livry. Each of the three had 
50,000 francs a year. Unlimited 
play was allowed. There were 
suppers every night, and the 
Jigurantes of the Opera were ad- 
mitted to these suppers. There 
were dinners three times a week. 
Talleyrand and his friend Montroné 
played high at the Cercle. There 
were also masked balls, called Jes 
bals Livry. We will not follow 
Véron into the maisons de bowillotte 
under the Empire or the Restora- 
tion; such cheating is not in the 
line of any Englishman not athimble- 
rigger of the first water, or of the 
prize-ring or cock-pit. 

In the chapter ‘La Médecine au 
XIX¢ sitcle,” we had hoped to find 
something instructive ; but it is like 
the rest, an undigested futras. 
Véron tells us the names of some 
celebrated Doctors of the Con- 
stituante, and of one Doctor of 
horrible memory. This was Marat, 
who was a Swiss by birth, et Médecin 
des écuries de M. le Comte d’ Artois, 
beforethe Revolution. Many Doctors 
played an important part in the 
events of 1848, and in the Constituent 
Assembly. M. Buchez, author of 
Histoire Parlementaire de la Révo- 
lution Francaise, was named Presi- 
dent of the Constituent Assembly; 
and M. Trélat, another doctor, was 
named Minister of Public Works. 
Recurt, Bixio, Ducou, and Gervais 
de Caen, were also physicians. Dr. 
Véron gives sketches of Dubois, 
Boyer, Desgenettes, Larrey, Reca- 
mier, and Dupuytren, but such is the 
character of the man, that even 
though he tells the truth of and 
fairly criticises these eminent men, 
people will not hearken to him or 
give him their confidence. 

The Doctor closes his volume 
with an account of some of the ex- 
quisite dinners to which he was in- 
vited. J’ai encore fuit, chez Lord 
Howden, he says, le plus exquis 
diner en chéres délicates, en vins 
rares et en spirituel propos. Rossini 
etait denos convives.’ Of the dinners 
of Louis Napoleon he says, C'est 
a@ ces diners que se rattachent le 
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plus de souvenirs de _ tendresse, 
ad amitiés, d affaires et méme le plus 
de souvenirs de situations singulicres 
et dévenements politiques. 

The Doctor thinks diseases of the 
spinal marrow much more common 
now than heretofore. He alludes 
to the cases of Royer-Collard and 
M. Dorsay, and attributes the disease 
to much smoking. Dr. Bretonneau, 
of Tours, was called in (he writes) 
for a celebrated personage (Louis 
Napoleon), who complained of ex- 
haustion and enervation. ‘ You 
smoke twelve or fifteen cigars a day,’ 
said he; ‘ — less, and your 
8 toms will disappear.’ 

v The Doctor cone Fies his volume 
with a chapter, L’art de vivre long 
temps. He remarks that the mem- 
bers of the French Academy live 
a long time, and cites Lacretelle 
now 90 ; Duke Pasquier, 87 ; Tissot, 
85; Jay, 83; M. Barour Lormeau, 
81. This no doubt arises from the 
fact that literary men to arrive at 
any eminence must, as a general 
rule, lead a life of sobriety and tem- 

rance. The same may be said of 
arristers and judges who live to an 
immense age. 

We have now gone pretty well 
through the Memoirs, as far as 
they are yet published, of a man 
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who during the last four or five 
ears has made much noise, who 
os exercised no inconsiderable in- 
fluence, and who has been made a 
senator, with 30,000 frances a-year 
salary, by the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon. Such men as Véron are the 
props and supports of the new Impe- 
rial throne; and this being so, is it 
wonderful that no sane or far-seeing 
man has any faith in the duration of a 
aad which, created by one violent 
evolution, may be as suddenly and 
as unexpectedly upset by another ? 
The publication of Dr. Véron’s Mé- 
moires d'un Bourgeois de Paris has 
called forth a capital travestie, enti- 
tled, Mémoires de Bilboquet,* which 
is most neatly and cleverly executed. 
The book gives a good description of 
what is called literary, artistical, and 
theatrical life in Paris for the last 
quarter of a century. It is wittily 
executed, and has all the reality ofa 
drama of real life. The author isa 
great master of style, and is evi- 
dently one of those Jaisser aller 
Frenchmen, full of vivacity and 
talent, thrown out of employment on 
the journals by recent events. Bil- 
boquet, of course, represents Véron, 
nik we recommend the book as 
pleasant reading for the new year. 


* Mémoires de Bilboquet, recueillis par un Bourgeois de Paris. Paris: Librarie 
Nouvelle, Boulevard des Italiens, 1853. 
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GENERAL BOUNCE; 


OR, 
The Badp and the Wocusts. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘DIGBY GRAND.’ 


‘Too many lovers will puzzle a maid,’ 


CHAPTER I.—MY COUSIN. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOLIDAY—ST. SWITHIN’S,JN A CALM—THE MERCHANT'S AMBITION 
— ‘MON BEAU COUSIN’—CASTLES IN THE AIR—A LIVELY CRAFT—‘ HAIRBLOWER® 


AND HIS COLD BATH. 


UCH as we think of ourselves, 
and with all our boasted civiliz- 
ation, we Anglo-Saxons are but a half 
barbarian race after all. Nomadic, 
decidedly nomadic in our tastes, feel- 
ings, and pursuits, it is but the mois- 
ture of our climate that keeps us in 
our own houses at all, and like our 
Scandinavian ancestors (for in Turf 
parlance we have several crosses of 
the old Norse blood in our veins) we 
delight periodically, that is, when- 
ever we have a fortnight’s dry wea- 
ther, to migrate from our dwellings, 
and peopling the whole of our own 
siehoae, push our invading hordes 
over the greater part of Europe, 
nor refrain from thrusting our out- 
posts even into the heart of Asia, 
till the astonished Mussulman, 
aghast at our vagaries, strokes his 
a beard, and with a blessing on 
uis Prophet that he is not as we are, 
soothes his disgust with a sentiment, 
so often repeated that in the East it 
has become a proverb, viz. that 
‘There is one devil, and there are 
many devils, but there is no devil 
like a Frank in a round hat!’ 

It was but last autumn that step- 
ping painfully into our tailor’s shop 
—for, alas! a course of London din- 
ners cannot be persisted in, season 
after season, without producing a 
decided tendency to gout in the ex- 
tremities—hobbling, then, into our 
tailor’s warehouse, as he calls it, we 
were measured by an unfledged 
jackanapes, whose voice we had pre- 
viously heard warning his brother 
fractions that ‘an old gent. was 
a-waitin’ inside,’ instead of that 
— foreman who, for more years 
than it is necessary to specify, has 
known our girth to an inch and our 
weight toa pound. Fearful that in 
place of the grave habit of broad- 
cloth which we affect as most suitable 
to our age and manner, we might find 
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ourselves equipped in one of the 
many grotesque disguises in which 
young gentlemen now-a-days deem 
it becoming to hide themselves, and 
described by the jackanapes afore- 
said, who stepped round us in ill- 
concealed admiration of our corpu- 
lence, as ‘a walking coat, a riding 
coat, asmoking coat, or a coat to go to 
the stable in !’ we ventured to inquire 
for ‘ the person we usually saw,’ and 
were informed that ‘the gent. as 
waited on us last year had gone for 
a few months’ holiday to the Heast.” 
Heavens and earth, Mr. Bobstitch 
was even then in Syria! What a 
Scandinavian ! rather degenerate to 
be sure in size and ferocity, though 
Bobstitch, being a little man, is pro- 
bably very terrible when roused, 
but yet no slight contrast to one of 
those gaunt, grim, russet-bearded 
giants that made the despot of the 
Lower Empire quake upon his throne. 
And yet Bobstitch was but obeying 
the instinct which he inherits from 
the sea-kings his ancestors, an in- 
stinct which in less adventurous 
souls than a tailor’s fills our water- 
ing-places to overflowing, and pours 
the wealth while it introduces the 
manners of the capital into every 
bight and bay that indents the shores 
of Britain. 

Doubtless the citizens are right. 
Let us, while we are in Scandinavian 
vein, make use of an old Norse me- 
taphor, and pressing into our ser- 
vice the two ravens of Odin, named 
Mind and Will, with these annihi- 
late time and space, so as to be, like 
the Irish orator’s bird, ‘ in two places 
at once.’ Let us first of all take a 
retrospective glance at Mrs. Ketter- 
ing’s house in Grosvenor-square, one 
of the best houses, by the way, to 
be had in London for love or money. 
We recollect it well, not so many 
years ago, lit up for one of those 

c 
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great solemnities which novelists 
eall ‘a rout,’ but which — in real 
life equally martially as well as meta- 
phorically designate ‘a drum.’ To 
us creeping home along the pave- 
ment outside the féte seemed the 
realization of fairy land. Row upon 
row, glaring carriage-lamps, like the 
eyes of fabulous monsters keepin 
watch, illuminated the square al 
adjoining streets, even to the public- 
house round the corner, that night 
driving a highly remunerative trade, 
whilst on nearer inspection magnifi- 
cent horses (horses, like ladies, look 
most beautiful by candle-light), 
= carriages—none of your 
roughams and Clarences, but large, 
roomy, well-hung family coaches, 
with cartoons of heraldry on the 
panels, gigantic footmen, and fat 
coachmen, struck the beholder with 
admiration not totally unmixed with 
awe. Then the awning that was to 
admit the privileged to the inner 
realms of this earthly paradise, of 
which we the uninitiated might 
know but the exterior; what a 
auzy, gaudy transparency it was, 
— Seillieg postal $0 that upper 
story from which the golden light 
was hardly veiled by jalousies and 
window - blinds. ver and anon 
much lashing of bay, brown, or ches- 
nut sufferers, and the interference of 
a tall policeman, with a hat made on 
purpose to be assaulted by blud- 
goons, menate the — of a 
party, and angelic beings in 
white robes, with glossy hair, ra ped 
daintily up the steps over a cloth, 
not of gold exactly, but of horse- 
hair, amongst a pl of unwashed 
faces, gazing half enviously at such 
loveliness in full dress. How beau- 
tiful we used to think these appari- 
tions as we plodded home to our 
quiet chambers; but young Bareface, 
our connecting link with the great 
world, who goes to all the dest places, 
through the influence of his aunt, 
Lady Champfront, assures us they 
don’t look half so beautiful inside, 
and that he sees quite as pretty faces, 
and hair quite as nicely done, at the 
little gatherings in Russell-square 
and Bloomsbury, to which even we 
might go if we liked. A radical dog! 
we don't believe a word of it. Never 
mind, let us look at tliat house at 
the dead time of year. Without and 
within, from attics to basement, from 


the balcony facing the square to the 
empty bird-cage overlooking a pre- 
cipice of offices at the back, Repose 
and Ennui reign supreme.—Were it 
not for the knocking of the workmen 
next door we might as well be in 
the great desert. There is, we pre- 
sume, a woman in possession, but 
she has gone to ‘ get the beer,’ and 
if you have ever sighed for a town- 
house now is the time to be satisfied 
with your rustic lot, and to hug 
yourself that you are not paying 
ground-rent and taxes, church-rate, 
D0or’s-rate, and water-rate, drainage, 
fiehting, and paving, for that ghastly 
valace of soot and cobwebs, dust, 
reariness, and decay. There is a 
scaffolding up in every third house 
in the square, and workmen in 
paper caps, with foot-rules stickin 
out of their fustian trowsers, an 
complexions ingrained with lime- 
dust, and guiltless of fresh water, 
seem to be the only inhabitants of 
this deserted region, and even they 
are ‘between earth and heaven.’ 
Brown and parched are the unfor- 
tunate shrubs in those gardens of 
which discontented householders 
‘ round the corner’ covet so to possess 
akey; and the very birds, sparrows, 
every feather of’em, hop about in 
dirty suits of plumage that can only 
be described as of that colour un- 
known to naturalists, which other 
people call ‘grimy.’ Who would 
pe in London in the autumn? Not 
Mrs. Ketteri certainly, if she 
might be elsewhere; and although 
she had possessed this excellent and 
commodious family mansion, with 
all its boudoirs, retreats, and appur- 
tenances, so well described in the 
advertisement, but a short time, and 
was not the giver of that ‘ reunion 
of fashionables’ we have depicted 
above (indeed the hostess of that 
evening has since been economizing 
up two pair of stairs at Antwerp) ; 
yet Mrs. Kettering having plenty of 
money, and being able to do what 
she liked, had wisely moved herself, 
her fancies, her imperials, and her 
family to the coast, where, obeying 
the instinct for freedom that has 
driven Bobstitch to the desert, she 
was idly inhaling the salt breezes of 
the Channel, and dazzling her eyes 
with the sun-glint that sparkled over 
its dancing waves. 

Some few years have elapsed since 
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the events took place which we shall 
endeavour to describe ; but the white 
cliffs of our island change little with 
the lapse of time, though the sea 
does make its encroachments ever 
and anon when the wind has been 
blowing pretty steady from the 
south-west for a fortnight or so, and 
the same scene may be witnessed 
any fine day towards the middle of 
August as that which we are about 
to contrast with the dulness, close- 
ness, and confinement of the great 
town-house in Grosvenor-square. 
First, we must imagine a real 
summer’s day, such a day as in our 
island we seldom enjoy till summer 
has well-nigh given place to autumn, 
but which, when it does come, is 
worth waiting for. Talk of climate ! 
a real fine Low in England, like a 
really handsome Englishwoman, 
beats creation. Well, we must 
imagine one of these bright, hot, 
hay-making days, almost too warm 
and dusty ashore, but enjoyable be- 
yond conception on the calm and 
oily waves, unruffled by the breeze, 
and literally as smooth as glass. 
sea-bird occasionally dips her wing 
on the surface, and then flaps lazily 
away, as if she too was as much in- 
clined to go to sleep as yonder 
moveless fleet of lugger, brig, bark, 
and schooner, with their empty sails, 
and their heads all round the com- 
pass. There is a warm haze towards 
the land, and the white houses of 
St. Swithin’s seem to glow and 
sparkle in the heat, whilst to sea- 
ward a modified sort of mirage would 
make one fancy one could plainly 
distinguish the distant coast of 
France, ‘ 
Ashore, in those great houses, 
people are panting, es gasping, and 
creating thorough draughts that fill 
their rooms with a small white dust 
of a destructive tendency to all per- 
sonal property. The children up- 
stairs are running about in linen 
under - garments, somewhat more 
troublesome than usual, with a 
settled flush on their little peach- 
like checks, and the shining streets 
are deserted, save by the perspiring 
pot-boy and the fly-men drinking 
er in their shirt-sleeves. Only 
afloat is there a chance of being 
cool; and sailing-boat, gig, dingy, 
and coble, all are in requisition for 
the throng of amateur mariners, 
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rushing like ducklings to the re- 
Frohne element. 

It was on just such a day as this 
that Mrs. Kettering found it ex- 
tremely difficult to ‘trim the boat.’ 
A mile or so from the shore, that 
boat was slowly progressing, im- 
pews by the unequal strength of 

er nephew Charles, commonly 
called ‘Cousin Charlie,’ and _ its 
worthy proprietor, a fine specimen 
of the genus ‘ seaman,’ who certainly 
had a Christian name, and probabl 
a patronymic, but had sunk bot: 
distinctions under the soubriquet of 
‘ Hairblower,’ by which appellation 
alone he was acknowledged b 
zentle and simple, bold and timid, 

elicate ladies and bluff fishermen, 
along many a mile of sea-board, up 
and down from St. Swithin’s. 

‘The least thing further, Master 
Charles,’ said Hairblower, ever and 
anon pulling tlie stripling’s efforts 
round with one hand. ‘Don’t ye 
disturb, Madam—don’t ye move, 
Miss Blanche; it’s not your weight 
that makes her roll.’ And again he 
moistened the large, strong hand, 
and turned to look out ahead. 

In vain Mrs. Kettering shut up 
her parasol, and shifted her seat; in 
vain she disposed her ample figure, 
first in one uncomfortable position, 
then in another; she could zot 
‘trim the boat,’ and the reason was 
simple enough. Mrs. Kettering’s 
weight was that of a lady who had 
all her life been ‘ a fine woman,’ and 
was now somewhat past maturity ; 
whilst her daughter and_ only child, 
‘ Blanche,’ the oceupant of the same 
bench, had but just arrived at that 

eriod when the girl begins to 

ngthen out into the woman, and 
the slight lanky figure, not without 
a grace peculiar to itself, is never- 
theless as delicate as a gossamer, 
and as thin as its own gauzy French 
bonnet. 

Mother and daughter were but 
little alike, save in their sweet and 
rather languid tone of voice—no 
trifling charm in that sex which is 
somewhat prone, especially under 
excitement, to pitch its organ in too 
high a key. Mrs. Kettering was 
dark and brown of complexion, with 
sparkling black eyes, and a rich 
colour, much heightened by the 
heat. Not very tall in stature, but 
large and square of frame, well 
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filled out besides by a good appe- 
tite, a good digestion, and, though 
nervous and excitable, a good tem- 

er. Blanche, on the contrary, with 

er long violet eyes, her curving 
dark eyelashes, and golden-brown 
hair, was so slight of frame and de- 
licate of tint as to warrant her 
mother’s constant alarm for her 
health ; not that there was any real 
cause for anxiety, but mamma loved 
to fidget, if not about ‘ dear Blanche,’ 
about something belonging to her, 
and failing these, had a constant 
fund of worry in the exploits and 
escapades of graceless ‘ Cousin 
Charlie.’ 

‘ Now, Charlie, my own dear boy,’ 
(Mrs. K. was very fond of Charlie,) 
‘I know you must be over-heating 
yourself—nothing so bad for grow- 
ing lads. Mr. Hairblower, pray 
don’t let him row so hard.’ 

‘Gammon, aunt,’ was Charlie’s 
irreverent reply. ‘ Wait till we get 
her head round with the flood, we'll 
make her speak to it, wont we, 
Hairblower ?” 

‘Well, Master Charles,’ said the 
jolly tar, ‘I think as you and me 
could pull her head under, pretty 
nigh,—howsoever we be fairish off 
for time, and the day’s young yet.’ 

‘Blanche, Blanche!’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kettering, ‘look at the 
weed just beyond that buoy—the 
alga, what’s its name, we were read- 
ing about yesterday. Charlie, of 
course you have forgotten. I shall 
soon be obliged to get a finishing 
governess for you, Blanche.’ 

‘Oh no, dearest mamma,’ said the 

young girl, in her soft, sweet voice, 
which always drew Hairblower’s 
eyes, in speechless admiration, to 
her gentle countenance. ‘I could 
never learn with any one but you; 
and then she might be cross, mamma, 
and I should hate her so after you!’ 
And Blanche took her mother’s 
plump, tightly-gloved hand between 
21er own, and looked up in her face 
with such a fond, bewitching ex- 
pression, that it was no wonder 
mamma doated on her, and Hair- 
blower, and ‘ Cousin Charlie,’ too. 

Mrs. Kettering was one of those 
people whose superabundant energy 
must have a certain number of ob- 
jects whereon to expend itself. 
Though a pleasant, cheerful woman, 
she was decidedly b/ve—that is to 
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say, besides being a good musician, 
linguist, draughtswoman, and wor- 
sted worker, she had a few ideas, 
not very correct, upon ancient his- 
tory, asuperficial knowledge of mo- 
dern literature, thought Shakspeare 
vulgar and Milton dry, with a 
smattering of the ’ologies, and certain 
theoriesconcerning chemistry,which, 
if reduced to practice, would have 
made her a most unsafe occupant 
for a ground floor. With these ad- 
vantages, and her sunny, pleasant 
temper, she taught Blanche every- 
thing herself, and if the young lady 
was not quite so learned as some of 
her associates, she had at least the 
advantage of a mother’s companion- 
ship and tuition, and was as far re- 
moved as possible from that most 
amusing specimen of affectation, an 
English girl who has formed her 
manner on that of a French gover- 
ness. 

Mrs. Kettering had gone through 
her share of troubles in her youth, 
and being of a disposition by no 
means despondent, was rather happy 
under difficulties than otherwise. 


We do not suppose she married her 
- 


first love; we doubt if women often 
do, except in novels, and the late 
Mr. K. was a gentleman of an exte- 
rior certainly more respectable than 
romantic. His manners were abrupt 
and commercial, but his name at the 
back of a bill was undeniable. The 
lady whom he wooed and won was 
old enough to know her own mind, 
nor have we reason to suppose but 
that in pleasing him she pleased her- 
self. Many a long year they toiled 
and amassed, and old Kettering at- 
tended closely to business, though 
he never showed his books to his 
wife, and Mrs. Kettering exercised 
her diplomacy in migrating once 
every five years further and further 
towards ‘the West End.’ Their last 
house but one was in Tyburnia, and 
then old Kettering put a finishing 
stroke to his business, made a shot 
at indigo which landed him more 
thousands than our modest ideas can 
take in, and enabling him to oceupy 
that mansion in Grosvenor-square, 
which looked so dull in the autumn, 
placed Mrs. Kettering at once on 
the pedestal she had all her life been 
sighing to attain—perhaps she was 
disappointed when she got there. 
However that may be, the enter- 
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prising merchant himself obtained 
Fittle by his new residence, save a 
commodious vault belonging to it, 
in a neighbouring church, in which 
his remains were soon after depo- 
sited, and a tablet, pure and unble- 
mished as his own commercial fame, 
erected to his memory by his dis- 
consolate widow. How disconso- 
late she was, poor woman! for a 
time, with her affectionate nature: 
but then her greatest treasure, 
Blanche, was left, and her late hus- 
band, as the most appropriate mark 
of his confidence and esteem, be- 
queathed the whole of his propert 
pee and otherwise, to his oa 
veloved wife; so the blow was to a 
certain degree softened, and Mrs. 
Kettering looked uncommonly ra- 
diant and prosperous even in her 
weeds. 

Now, it is very pleasant and con- 
venient to have a large property left 
you at your own disposal, more espe- 
cially when you are blessed with a 
child on whom you dote, to succeed 
you when you have no further occa- 
sion for earthly treasure ; and in the 
eyes of the world this was Mrs. 
Kettering’s agreeable lot. The eyes 
of the world, as usual, could not 
look into the cupboard where the 
skeleton was; but our poor widow, 
or rather our rich widow, was much 
hampered by the shape which no 
one else knew to exist. 

The fact is, old Mr. Kettering 
had acrotchet. Being a rich man, 
he had a right to a dozen; but he 
was a sensible, quiet old fellow, 
and he contented himself with 
one. Now this crotchet was the 
invincible belief that he, John 
Kettering, was the lineal male re- 

resentative of one of the oldest 
Families in England. How he came 
to have lost the old Norman fea- 
tures and appearance, or how it 
happened that such a lofty descent 
should have merged in his own 

erson as junior clerk to a large 

ity counting-house, he never 
troubled himself to inquire—he was 
satisfied that the oldest blood in 
Europe coursed through his veins, 
and with the pedigree he supposed 
himself to possess (though its traces 
wereunfortunately extinct), he might 
marry whom he pleased. As we 
have seen, he did marry a very per- 
sonable lady ; but, alas! she gave 


’ 
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him no male heir. Under a female 
succession, all his toil, all his astute- 
ness, all his money, would not raise 
the family name to the proud posi- 
tion he believed its due. He could 
not bear the idea of it; and he 
never really loved poor Blanche 
half as al as that engaging child 
deserved. When all chance of a 
son was hopeless, he resolved to 
bring up and educate his only 
brother’s orphan child, a handsome 
little boy, whose open brow and aris- 
tocratic lineaments won the old 
man’s favour from the first. 

‘Cousin Charlie,’ in consequence, 
became an inmate of the Kettering 
family, and was usually supposed 
by strangers to be the elder brother 
of pretty little Blanche. 

These intentions, however, were 
kept a dead secret; and the chil- 
dren knew as little as children. gene- 
rally do of their future prospects, 
or the path chalked out for them 
through life. With all his fancied 


importance, old Kettering was a 
good, right-feeling man; and al- 
though it is our belief that he re- 
voked and destroyed several testa- 
mentary documents, he ended by 


leaving everything to his wife, in 
her own power, as he worded it, 
‘in testimony of his esteem for her 
character, and confidence in her 
affection’—previously exacting from 
her a solemn promise that she would 
eventually bequeath the bulk of her 
wealth to his nephew, should the 
lad continue to behave well, and like 
a gentlenan—making a provision 
for Blanche, at her own discretion, 
but not exceeding one-eighth of the 
whole available property. 

The testator did not long survive 
his final arrangements. And though 
her promise cost his widow many a 
sleepless night, she never dreamed 
of breaking it, nor of enriching her 
darling child at the expense of her 
nephew. 

Mrs. Kettering was a woman all 
over, and we will not say the idea 
of uniting the two cousins had not 
entered her mind ; on the contrary, 
brought up together as they were, 
she constantly anticipated this con- 
summation as a delightful release 
from her conflicts between duty and 
inclination. She was, besides, ve 
fond of ‘ Cousin Charlie,’ and looked 
eagerly forward to the day when she 
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might see this ‘ charming couple,’ as 
she called them, fairly married and 
settled. With all these distractions, 
it is no wonder that Mrs. Kettering, 
who though a bustling, was an un- 
decided woman, could never quite 
make up her mind to complete her 
will. It was a matter of the greatest 
importance; so first she made it, 
and then tore it up, and then con- 
structed. a fresh one, which she 
omitted to sign until things were 
more certain, and eventually mis- 
laid; while, in the meantime, 
Blanche and ‘ Cousin Charlie’ were 
growing up to that age at which 
young people, more especially in 
matters of love-making, are veer | 
resolutely determined to have a will 
of their own. 

The bridegroom presumptive, how- 
ever, was one of those young gentle- 
men, in whose heads or hearts the 
idea of marriage is only contem- 

lated as a remote possibility, and a 

ed termination to a life of en- 
joyment—in much the same light as 
that in which the pickpocket views 
transportation beyond the seas. He 
believes it to be the common lot of 
mankind, but that it may be indefi- 
nitely postponed with a little cir- 
eumspection, and in some cases of 
rare good fortune even eluded alto- 
gether. 

It is curious to observe at what 
an early age the different instincts 
of the sexes develop themselves in 
children. Little Miss can scarcel 
waddle before she shoulders a doll, 
which she calls her baby, and on 
which she lavishes much maternal 
care, not without certain wholesome 
correction. From her earliest youth, 
the abstract idea of wife and mother- 
hood is familiar to her mind, and to 
be married, though she knows not 
what it is, as natural and inevitable 
a destiny as to learn music and 
have a governess. Young Master, 
on the contrary, has no idea of being 
a pater familias. His notion of 
being grown up is totally uncon- 
nected with housekeeping. When 
‘he is a man he means to be a 
soldier, or a sailor, or a pastry-cook 
—he will have a gun and hunters, 
and go all day to the stable, and 
eat as much as he chooses, and drink 
port wine like papa ;’ but to bring 
up children of his own, and live in 


one place, is the very last thing he 
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dreams of. ‘Cousin Charlie’ enter- 
tained the usual notions of his kind. 
Although an orphan, he had never 
known the want of a parent—uncle 
and aunt Kettering supplying him 
with as kind and indulgent a father 
and mother as a spoilt little boy 
could desire. And although he had 
his childish sorrows, such as parting 
from Blanche, going to ciel being 
whipped according to his deserts 
when there, and thus smuggled 
through that amusing work, the 
Latin Grammar; yet, altogether, 
his life was as happy as any other 
child’s of his own age, on whom 
health, and love, and plenty had 
shone from the day of its birth. 

Of course, old John Kettering 
sent him to Eton, that most aristo- 
eratic of schools, where Charlie 
learnt to swim—no mean accom- 
plishment,—arrived at much perfec- 
tion in his ‘wicket-keeping,’ and 
‘hitting to the leg,’ as, indeed, he 
deserved, for the powers of applica- 
tion he evinced in the study of 
cricket ; was taught to ‘feather an 
oar’ in a a which the London 
watermen pronounced extremely in- 
efficient ; and acquired a haosk of 
construing Horace into moderately 
bad English, with a total disregard 
for the ideas, habits, prejudices, and 
intentions of that courtly bard. Of 
course, too, he was destined for the 
army. With Ais prospects, in what 
other profession could he get through 
his allowance, and acquire gentle- 
manlike habits of extravagance in 
what is termed good society? Old 
Kettering wanted to make his 
nephew a gentleman—that was it. 
When asked how Charlie was getting 
on at Eton, and what he learnt 
there, the uncle invariably replied, 
‘ Learn, sir, why, he'll learn to be a 
gentleman.’ 

It is a matter for conjecture 
whether the worthy merchant was 
capable of forming an opinion as to 
the boy’s progress in this icular 
study, or whether he was himself a 
very good judge of the variety he 
so muchadmired. Our own idea is, 
that neither birth, nor riches, nor 
education, nor manner suffice to 
constitute a gentleman, and that 
specimens are to be found at the 
plough, the loom, and the forge, m 
the ranks, and before the mast, as 
well as in the officers’ mess-room, 
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the learned professions, and the 
upper house itself. To our fancy, 
a gentleman is courteous, kindly, 
brave, and high-principled — con- 
siderate towards the weak, and self- 
possessed amongst the strong. High- 
minded and unselfish, ‘he does to 
others as he would they should do 
unto him,’ and shrinks from the 
meanness of taking advantage of his 
neighbour, man or woman, friend 
or foe, as he would from the con- 
tamination of cowardice, duplicity, 
tyranny, or any other blackguard- 
ism. ‘Sans peur et sans reproche,’ 
—he has a ‘lion’s courage with a 
woman’s heart ;’ and such an one, be 
he in a peer’s robes or a plough- 
man’s smoek—backing before his 
sovereign or delving for his bread, 
we deem a very Bayard for chivalry 
—a very Chesterfield for ook 
breeding and good sense. We are 
old-fashioned though in our ideas, 
and doubtless our sentiments may 
be dubbed slow by the young, and 
vulgar by the great. Still, even 
these dissentients would, we think, 
have been satisfied with ‘Cousin 
Charlie’s’ elaims to be considered ‘a 
gentleman.’ 

Nature had been beforehand with 

old Kettering, and had made him 
one of her own mould. Not all the 
schools in Europe could have 
spoiled or improved him in that 
articular. And his private tutor’s 
ady discovered this quality, with 
all a woman’s intuition, tact, and 
angen apr the very first evening 
e spent at the vicarage of that 
reverend Crichton, who prepared 
young gentlemen of fifteen years 
and upwards for both the universi- 
ties and a// the professions. 

‘What do you think of the new 
pupil, my dear?’ said Mr. Nobottle, 
to his wife—a dean’s daughter, no 
less !—as he drew up the connubial 
counterpane to meet the — of his 
night-cap. ‘He was a wild lad, I 
hear, at Eton. I am afraid we shall 
have some trouble with him.’ 

* Not a bit of it,’ was the reply ; 


‘he is a gentleman every inch of 


him. I saw it at once, by the way 
he helped Tim in with his port- 
manteau. Binks, of course, was out 
of the way,—and that reminds me, 
Mr. Nobottle, you never will speak 
to that man—what’s the use of hav- 
ing a butler? And then, he’s sucha 
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remarkably good-looking boy—but 
I daresay you're half asleep already.’ 

And, sure enough, patient Joseph 
Nobottle was executing a prolonged 
and marital snore. 

Mrs. Nobottle found no occasion 
to recant her predictions ; and Charlie 
was now spending his summer va- 
cation with Mrs. Kettering at St. 
Swithin’s. 

We have left the party so long in 
their boat, that they ave had ample 
time to ‘ trim’ or sink her. Neither 
of these events, however, took place; 
and after pulling round a Swedish 
brig, an enormous tub, very whole- 
some-looking, as Hairblower said, 
and holding a polyglot conversation 
with an individual in a red night- 
cap, who grinned at the ladies, and 
offered them ‘schnapps,’ they turned 
the little craft’s head towards the 
shore, and taking ‘the flood,’ as 
Charlie had previously threatened, 
bent themselves to their work, and 
laid out upon their oars in a style 
that satisfied even the seaman and 
enraptured the lad. 

‘What a dear boy it is!’ thought 
Mrs. Kettering, as she looked at 
Charlie’s open countenance, and his 
fair golden curls, blowing about his 
face, browned by the weather to a 
rich manly hue, and lit up with the 
excitement and exercise of his work. 
Many qualms of conscience crossed 
Mrs. Kettering’s mind, in the transit 
of that mile and a-half of blue water 
which sparkled between ‘the Swede’ 
and the shore. Much she regretted 
her want of decision and habits of 
delay in not completing the impor- 
tant document that should at onee 
make that handsome boy the head 
of his family; and firmly she re- 
solved that not another week should 
pass without a proper consultation 
of the universal refuge, ‘her family 
man-of-business,’ and a further legal 
drawing up of her last will and 
testament. Then she remembered 
she had left one unfinished, that 
would make an excellent rough draft 
for the future document; then she 
wondered where she had put it; 
and then she thought what a hus- 
band the handsome cousin would 
make for her own beautiful girl ;— 
and rapidly her ideas followed each 
other, till, in her mind’s eye, she 
saw the wedding—the bridesmaids— 
the procession—the breakfast—and, 
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though last, not least, the very 
bonnet, not too sombre, which she 
herself should wear on the occasion. 
Not one word did Mrs, Ketterin 
hear of a long-winded story wit 
which Hairblower was delighting 
Blanche and Charlie ; and which, as 
it seemed to create immense interest 
and sympathy in his young listeners, 
and is, besides, a further example of 
the general superstition of sailors as 
to commencing any undertaking on 
a Friday, we may as well give, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words. 
‘Blown, Master Charles?’ said 
the good-humoured seaman, in ‘an- 
swer to a question from hard-work- 
ing Charlie. ‘Blown? Not a bit 
of it; nor yet tired; nor you 
neither. I was a bit bamboozled 
though once somewhere hereaway. 
It’s a good many years past now; 
but I gon't think as J shall ever 
forget it. If you'd like to hear it, 
Miss Blanche, I'll tell it you, as well 
asIcan. You see, it was rather a 
‘cireumstance’ from beginning to 
end. Well, the fact is, I had built 
a smartish craft very soon after I 
was out of my time, and me and a 
man we was used to call ‘Down- 
right,’ went partners in her, and al- 
though maybe she was a trifle 
erank, and noways useful for stow- 
age, we had pretty good times with 
her when the mackerel was early, 
and the prices pretty stiffish. But 
there never was no real luck about 
her, and I'll tell ye how it was. 
My uncle, he promised to help me 
with the money for her of a Friday. 
She was put upon the stocks of a 
Friday—finished off of a Friday— 
sailed her first trip of a Friday— 
and went down of a Friday; so, 
as I say, Friday’s the worst day, to 
my mind, in the whole week. Well, 
the Spanking Sally—that’s what we 
called her, icennieese carried a 
weather helm. And one day—it 
was a Friday, too—me and m 
mate was coming in with a fairis 
cuee~-Dhounaiak he said all along 
she was over-deep in the water— 
with a light breeze from the nor’- 
nor’-west, and the tide about half- 
flood, as it might be now. I had 


just gone forward to look to the 
tackle, when the wind suddenly 
shifted right on the other tack, and 
looking out down Channel, I saw 
Black was it, 


what was coming. 
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Master Charlie? Not a bit; it 
was a white one; and I knew 
then we should get it hot and heavy. 
It takes something pretty cross to 
frighten me, but i own I didn’t 
like the looks of it. Well, afore I 
could douse foresail the squall took 
her. She capsized, and down she 
went; and though me and Down- 
right stood by for a start to wind- 
ward, we never knew exactly how 
it was, till we found ourselves 
grinning at each other over a spare 
oar that happened to be on board 
when she misbehaved, for all the 
world like two boys playing at see- 
saw with their mouths full of salt 
water. Downright he was an older 
man, and not so strong as me; so 
when I saw two was no compan 
for one oar, I left it ; and, thinks I, 
if I can get off my fisherman’s boots 
and some of my clothes, I may have 
a swim for it yet. 

‘ The squall was too soon over to 
get up anything likea sea, and Down- 
right he held on to his oar and struck 
outlikea man. Well, what between 
floating and treading water, I got 
most of my things clear. I was as 
strong as a bull then, and though 
it was a long swim for a man 
I had before me, I never lost 
heart noway. Downright, too, kept 
on close in my wake ; we didn’t say 
much, you may be sure, but I know 
I thought of his missus and four 
children. At last I hear him whis- 
per, quite hoarse-like, ‘ Hairblower, 
it’s no use, I be goin’ down now!’ 
And when I turned on my back to 
look at him he was quite confused, 
and had let the oar cast off altoge- 
ther. I couldn't see itnowhere. I 
tried to get alongside of him, but he 
was gone. I saw the bubbles though, 
and dived for him, but it was no 
use, and after that I held on alone. 
The sun was getting down too, and 
queer fancies began to come into 
my head about Downright. Some- 
times I thought he was in heaven 
then, and once I'll swear I heard 
something whisper to me, but I 
couldn’t tell what itsaid. The gulls, 
too, they began to stoop at me, and 
scream in my ears; one long-winged 
‘un flapped me on the cheek, and for 
a bit 1 scarcely knew whether I was 
dead or alive myself. At last, as I 
came over the tops of the rollers I 
saw the spars in the harbour, and 
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the chimneys at St. Swithin’s, and 
for awhile I thought I should get 
home after all, so I turned on my 
side to get my breath a bit. I ought 
to have made a buoy, as I calculated, 
about this time, but seek where I 
would, I couldn’t see it nowhere, 
only looking down Channel to get 
my bearings a little, I saw by the 
craft at anchor in the bay that the 
tide was on the turn.—My heart 
leaped into my mouth then.—I had 
— a boat often enough against 
the ebb hereabouts, and 1 knew how 
strong it ran, and what my chance 
was swimming, and nearly done too. 
First I rr I'd go quietly down 
at once, like my mate did, and I said 
a bit of a prayer, just inside like, and 
then I felt stronger, so I thought 
what was best to be done, and says 
I, ‘’bout ship,’ now is our only 
chance, and maybe we shall get 
picked up by some fishing craft, or 
such like, afore we drift clean out to 
sea again. Well, the Lord’s above 
all, and though I thought once or 
twice I was pretty nigh out of my 
mind, I was picked up at last by a 
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Frenchman. He'd no call to be 
where he was ; I think he was there 
special, but I knew very little about 
anything else, for I was in the hos- 
pital nine weeks afore I could re- 
member as much as I’ve told you. 
Howsoever, Friday’s an unlucky 
day, Miss Blanche, you may take 
your Bible oath of it.’ 

Hairblower did xoé tell them that 
half his earnings as soon as he got 
well went to the support of his 
mate’s widow and her four children; 
perhaps it was as well he did not, 
for Blanche’s eyes were already full 
of tears, and Charlie felt more than 
half inclined to embrace the honest 
seaman, but a bump against the 
shingle disturbed all their comments, 
at the same time that it broke 
through Mrs. Kettering’s day- 
dreams, and Blanche had hardly got 
as far as, ‘Here we are, mamma, 
and here’s . when she was in- 
terrupted by Cousin Charlie’s voci- 
ferous ‘ Look alive, aunt. Hurrah! 
three cheers—who’d have thought 
it? There’s Frank Hardingstone !’ 


CHAPTER II.—THE ABIGAIL. 


BLANCHE’S BOUDOIR—A LADY’S LADY’S-MAID—MRS. KETTERING AT LUNCHEON— 
AN HOUR'S PRACTICE-—THE ‘MAN OF ACTION’—FOOD FOR THE MIND—A FRIEND 


IN NEED—A VISIT TO DAVID JONES, 


Wuttst Mr. Hardingstone offers 
an arm—and a good strong arm it 
is—to each of the ladies, and assists 
them slowly up the toilsome shingle, 
let us take advantage of Blanche’s 
absence to peep into her poy 
room, where, as it is occupied only 
by Gingham, the maid, we need not 
fear the fate of Actzon as a punish- 
ment for our curiosity. 

It is indeed a sweet little retreat, 
with its chintz hangings and muslin 
curtains, its open windows lookin 
out upon the shining channel, an 
all its etceteras of girlish luxury and 
refinement, that to us poor old 
bachelors seem the very essence of 
ladylike comfort. In one corner 
stands the bookcase, by which we 
may discover the pretty proprietor’s 
tastes, at least in literature. Divers 
stiflish volumes on the sciences re- 
ay comfortably enough, as if they 

ad not often been disturbed, and 


although yt ao dusted, were 


but seldom opened ; but on the sofa, 
near that full-length glass, a new 
novel lies upon its face, with a paper- 


cutter inserted at that critical page 
where the heroine refuses her lover 
(in blank verse) on the high-minded 
principle that he is not sufficiently 
poor to test her sincerity, or sufli- 
ciently sensible to know his own 
mind, or some equally valid and un- 
complimentary reasou,—a considera- 
tion for the male sex, we may re- 
mark ex passant, that is more com- 
mon in works of fiction than in real 
life ; while on the table a drawing- 
room scrap-book opens of itself at 
some thrilling lines addressed ‘To 
a Débutante,’ and commencing, 
‘Fair girl, the priceless gems upon 
thy brow,’ by an anonymous noble- 
man, who betrays in the composition 
a wide range of fancy and a novel 
application of several English words. 
+ lowers are disposed in one or two 
common glass vases, with a womanly 
taste, that makes the apartment in 
that hired house like a home; and 
loose music, of the double-action 
pianoforte school, scatters itself 
about every time the door opens, in 
a system of fluttering disorder, 
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which provokes Gingham to express 
audibly her abhorrence of a place 
that is ‘all of a litter.” ‘She can’t 
a-bear it—can you, bully?’ smirks 
the Abigail, and Blanche’s pet bull- 
finch, the darling of her very heart, 
makes an enormous chest, and 
whisiJes his reply in the opening 
notes of ‘Haste to the wedding,’ 
breaking off abruptly in the middle 
of the second bar. Gingham is ver 
busy, for she is putting Blanche's 
‘ things to rights,’ which means that 
she is looking over her young lady’s 
wardrobe with a view to discovering 
those colours and garments most be- 
coming toher own rather bilious com- 
plexion, and losing no op ey of 
acquainting herself with Blanche’s 
likes, dislikes, feelings, and disposi- 
tion, by reading her books, opening 
her letters, and peeping into her 
album. 

Now Gingham had been with 
Mrs. Kettering for many years, and 
was a most trustworthy person; so 
her mistress affirmed and thought. 
Certainly, with all her weaknesses 
and faults, she was devotedly at- 
tached to Miss Blanche; and it is 
our firm belief that she loved her 
young lady in her heart of hearts, 

etter than her perquisites, her tea, 
or even a certain Tom Blacke, whose 
dashing appearance and assured 
vulgarity had made no slight im- 
pression on her too susceptible feel- 
ings. ‘Every Jack has his Gill,’ if 
he and she can only find each other 
out at the propitious moment; and 
although the Gill in question owned 
to two-and-thirty, was by no means 
transparent in complexion, and had 
projecting teeth, and a saffron- 
coloured front, yet was she no ex- 
eeption to the beautiful law of na- 
ture, which provides for every va- 
riety of our species a mate of fitting 


— 

‘hen a lady confines herself stu- 
diously to the house, avoids active 
exercise, and partakes heartily of 
five meals a-day, not to mention 
strong tea and hot buttered toast at 
odd times, the presumption is, that 
her health will suffer from the effects 


of such combined hardships. With 
patients of Gingham’s class, the at- 
tack generally flies to the nerves, 
and the system becomes wrought up 
to such a pitch that nothing appears 
to afford the sufferer relief except 


piercing screams and violent de- 
monstrations of alarm upon slight 
and often imaginary occasions. 
Gingham would shriek as ae, to 
encounter a live mouse as Mrs, 
Kettering would have done to face a 
raging lion; and an unexpected 
meeting with any individual, even 
a in the same house, was apt 
to produce a flutter of spirits and 
prostration of intellect truly sur- 
prising to those who are unac- 
quainted with the delicate organiza- 
tion of a real lady’s-maid not on 
board-wages. In this critical condi- 
tion, Mrs. Gingham, on the first 
evening of herarrival at St. Swithin’s, 
‘got a start,’ as she expressed it, 
which influenced the whole destiny 
of her after life. Coming down 
from dressing her lady, she wended 
her way, as usual, to ‘the room,’ 
that sanctum in which the etiquette 
of society is far more rigidly enforced 
than up-stairs, and to which ‘ plush 
and powder’ would find it far more 
difficult to obtain the entrée than 
into master’s study or missus’s bou- 
doir. Expecting to see nothing more 
formidable than the butler, Ging- 
ham’s alarm can be more easily ima- 
gined than described, when, on en- 
tering this privileged apartment, she 
found its only occupant a goodish- 
looking, flashily dressed young man, 
‘taking a glass of sherry and a bis- 
cuit,’ and making himself very much 
at home. 

A suppressed scream and sudden 
accession of faintness made it im- 
a on the new arrival to exert 
umself, and by the time they had 
got to ‘Goodness! how you fright- 
ened me, sir,’ and ‘ Dear Miss, I beg 
a thousand pardings !" they became 
very good friends, and the timid fair 
one was prevailed on to sit down 
and partake of the refreshments hos- 
pitably provided by the butler at his 
mistress’s expense. 

Tom Blacke very soon informed 
the lady that ‘he was assistant to a 
Se gentleman’ (in plain 
inglish an attorney's clerk), and 
had merely looked in to see if the 
house was let, to inform his em- 
ployer. ‘I am very unhappy, miss, 
to have been the cause of alarming 
of you so, and I trust you will look 
over it, and may feel no ill effects 
from the haccident. To which 
Gingham, who was a lady of elabo- 
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rate politeness as became her station, 
and, moreover, much mollified by 
the constant use of the juvenile title 
‘Miss,’ courteously replied that 
‘Indeed it had given her quite a 
turn, but she could not regret a 
meeting that had introduced her to 
such a polite acquaintance.’ So 
they parted with many ‘ good even- 
ings,’ and an openly expressed hope 
that they should meet again. 

Tom Blacke was a scamp of the 
first water, but not deficient in 
shrewdness, to which his professional 
pursuits added a certain amount of 
acquired cunning. He naturally re- 
flected that the sensitive, middle- 

ed dame whom he had thus 
alarmed and soothed was probably 
an old and esteemed servant of the 
family at No. 9. The whole arrange- 
ments looked like being ‘ well-to-do.’ 
The butler poured out sherry as if 
it was small-beer, and probably in 
such an establishment the confiden- 
tial maid might have saved a pretty 
bit of money, to which, even incum- 
bered with the lady in question, he 
Tom Blacke would have had no 
earthly objection. He was, as he 
said himself, ‘ open to a match,’ and 
being a rosy dark-whiskered fellow, 
with good teeth and consummate 
assurance, though he never looked 
at you till you had done looking at 
him, he resolved to lay siege forth- 
with to the heart of Mrs. Gingham. 
A nervous temperament is usually 
susceptible, and though her fingers 
are occupied in folding Blanche’s 
handkerchiefs, and ‘ putting away’ 
her gloves, shoes, and etceteras, the 
Abigail’s thoughts are even now far 
away round the corner, up two pair of 
stairs, in the office with Tom Blacke. 

‘Goodness gracious! Missusses’ 
bell!’ exclaimed Gingham, with a 
start, as if she had not expected that 
summons at its usual time, viz. when 
Mrs. Kettering came in to shake 
her feathers before luncheon, and 
she runs down palpitating, as if the 
house were on fire. ‘Though we 
must not stay to see Blanche take 
her bonnet off and smoothe those 
sunny ringlets, we may go and wait 
for her in the luncheon-room, to 
which she is soon heard tripping 
merrily down, with even brighter 
eyes than usual, perhaps from the 
excitement of meeting cousin 


Charles's friend Mr. Hardingstone, 
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whom shy Blanche knows but very 
little, and with whom she is conse- 
quently extremely diffident, notwith- 
standing the deference of his man- 
ner, and the respectful, almost ad- 
miring tone in which he always ad- 
dresses the young girl. 

‘Blanche, have you fed Bully? 
and practised your music? and 
read your history? Women should 
never neglect history. And looked 
for the name of that weed, whilst we 
think of it? and shall I give you 
some chicken?’ said Mrs. Kettering, 
without waiting for an answer, as 
she sat down to a very comfortable 
repast about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, which she called luncheon, 
but which was by no means a bad 
imitation of a good dinner. 

‘No, dear mamma,’ said Blanche ; 
‘besides, it’s too hot for lessons: 
but tell me, mamma, what did Mr. 
Hardingstone mean about a mer- 
maid, when he whispered to ‘ cousin 
Charlie,’ and Charlie laughed ?’ 

‘A mermaid, Blanche? pooh! 
nonsense! there’s no such animal. 
But that reminds me,—don’t forget 
to look over that beautiful thing of 
Tennyson's; girls should always be 
‘up’ in modern literature. Do you 
know, Blanche, I don’t quite like 
Mr. Hardingstone ?” 

‘Oh, mamma,’ said Blanche, 
‘such a friend of Charlie’s,—I am 
sure we ought to like him; and I 
am sure he likes «s;—what a way 
he came down through that horrid 
shingle to help you out of the boat; 
and did you see, mamma, what nice 
thin boots he had on;—I think I 
should like him very much if we 
knew him better. Not so much as 
‘cousin Charlie,’ added the young 
girl, reflectively, ‘or dear darling 
Hairblower. How shocking it was 
when his partner went down, 
mamma. Did you hear that story ? 
But I am sure Mr. Hardingstone is 
very good-natured.’ 

‘That reminds me, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Kettering, who was getting 
rather flushed towards the end of 
the chicken, ‘I do hope that boy is 
not gone to bathe; I am always 
afraid about water. Blanche, hand 
me the sherry; and, my dear, I 
must order some bottled porter for 
you,—you are very pale in this hot 
weather; but I am always fidgetty 
about Charlie when he is bathing.’ 
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From the conversation recorded 
above, we may gather that Mrs. 
Kettering, who, as we have said, 
was inclined to be nervous, was 
rapidly becoming so upon one or 
two important points. In the first 

lace, with all a mother’s pride in 
“ daughter’s beauty, she could not 
be blind to the general admiration 
excited thereby, nor could she divest 
herself of certain misgivings that 
Blanche would not long remain to 
be the solace of her widowhood, but 
that, to use her own expression, she 
was ‘sure to be snapped up before 
she was old enough to know her own 
mind.’ The consequence was, that 
Mrs. Kettering much mistrusted all 
her male acquaintance under the age 
of old-fellowhood, a period of life 
which, in these days of ‘ wonderfully 
young-looking men,’ seems indefi- 
nitely postponed; and regarding 
every well-dressed, wall-shisheved 
biped as a possible subverter of her 
seme and a probable rival to 
‘cousin Charlie,’ she kept him at 
bay, accordingly, with a coldness 
and reserve quite foreign to her 
own cordial and demonstrative 
nature. Frank Hardingstone she 
could not dislike, do what she 
would. And we are bound to con- 
fess that she was less guarded in 
her encouragement of that gentle- 
man than of any other male visitor 
who appeared in the afternoons at 
No. 9, to leave a small bit of glazed 
pasteboard, with an inward thanks- 
giving for his escape from a morning 
visit, or to utter incontrovertible 
platitudes while he smoothed his hat 
on his coat-sleeve, and glanced ever 
and anon at the clock on _ the 
chimney-piece, for the earliest 
moment at which, with common 
decency, he might take his de- 
parture. 

Then the safety and soundness of 
Blanche’s heart was scarcely more 
a matter of anxiety than that of 
Charlie’s body ; and the boy seemed 
to take a ghastly delight in placing 
himself constantly in situations of 
imminent bodily peril. Active and 
high-spirited, he was perpetually 
climbing inaccessible places, shootin 
with dangerous guns, riding wid 
hacks, over-heating himself in 
matches against time, and, greatest 
anxiety of all, performing aquatic 
feats—the principal result of his 
Eton education—out of his depth, as 
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his aunt observed with emphasis, 
which were totally inexcusable as 
manifest temptations of fate. 

He was now gone off on an ex- 
——- with his friend and senior 

fardingstone, but well did Mrs. 
Kettering know that yonder blue, 
cool-looking sea would be an irre- 
sistible temptation, and .that her 
mae” oid ‘bundle in,’ as he 
called it, to a moral certainty, the 
instant he got away from the prying 
gaze of the town. 

‘In the meantime,’ thought she, 
‘it’s a comfort to have Blanche 
safe at her studies ; there is nothing 
like occupation for the mind to 
keep foolish fancies out of a young 
girl's head; so bring your books 
down here, my love,’ she added, 
aloud, ‘and after we have read the 
last act of Don Carlos, you can 
practise your music, whilst I rest 
myself a little on the sofa.’ 

With all its beauties, Don Carlos 
is a work of which a few pages go a 
long way, when translated into their 
own vernacular by two ladies who 
have but a slight acquaintance with 
the German language ; and Blanche 
soon tired of the princely step-son’s 
more than filial affection, and the 
guttural warmth in which it is ex- 
pressed, so she drew mamma’s sofa 
to the open window, shut the door 
to keep ha out of the draught, and 
sat down to her piano-forte with an 
arch ‘Good night, mammy; you 
won't hear any of my mistakes, so I 
shall play my lesson over as fast as 
ever | can.’ 

Snore away, honest Mrs. Ketter- 
ing, in the happy conviction that 
you have given your daughter am- 
ple occupation of mind, to say no- 
thing of fingers, in the execution of 
those black-looking pages, so trying 
to the temper, and confusing to the 
ear. Snore away, and believe that 
her thoughts and affections are as 
much under your control as her 
little body used to be, when you put 
her to bed with your own hands, 
and she said her innocent prayers 
on your knee. So you all think of 
your children; so you all deceive 
yourselves, and are actually sur- 
prised when symptoms of wilfulness 
or insubordination appear in your 
own families, though you have long 
warned your neighbours that ‘ boys 
will be boys ;’ or girls are always 
thoughtless ‘when they have com- 
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plained to you of their parental dis- 
appointments and disgusts. You 
think you know your children—you, 
who can scarce be said to know 
yourself. The bright boy at your 
side, who calls you by the endearing 
appellation of ‘the governor,’ you 
fondly imagine he is drinking in 
those words of wisdom in which you 
are laying down rules for his future 
life of frugality, usefulness, and con- 
tent. Nota bit of it. Heis think- 
ing of his pony and his tick at the 
pie-shop, which will make a sad 
a in the sovereign you will pro- 
bably present to him on his return 
to Mr. Birch’s. 

You describe in well-chosen lan- 
guage the miseries of a ‘ bread-and- 
cheese’ marriage to your eldest 
daughter, a graceful girl, whose 
fair, open brow you think would 
well become a coronet, and she 
seems to listen all attention to your 
maxims, and to agree eordially 
with ‘dear papa’ in worldly pru- 
dence, and an abhorrence of what 
you eall ‘bad style of men.” When 
1er mother, with flushed coun- 
tenance and angry tones, despatches 
you to look for her to-mght between 
the quadrilles, ten to one but you 
find her in the tea-room with Cap- 
tain Clank, ‘ that odious man with- 
out a sixpence,’ as your energetic 
spouse charitably denominates him. 
And yet, as child after child spreads 
its late-fledged wings, and forsakes 
the shelter of the parental nest, you 
go on hoping that the next, and still 
the next, will make amends to you 
for all the short-comings of its se- 
niors, till the youngest—the Ben- 
jamin—the inden of your old age 
—the treasure, that was, indeed, to 
be your ‘second self’—takes flight 
after the rest, and you feel a dreary 
void at your heart, and a solemn, 
sad conviction that the best and 
holiest affections of an earthly na- 
ture are insufficient for its happiness 
—thatthere must be something better 
to come when everything here turns 
to heart-ache and disappointment. 

But Blanche will not think so for 
many along day yet. Though the 
minims, and caatchein, and flats and 
sharps were mixed up in sadly puz- 
zling confusion, not a frown of im- 
om crossed that pure, open 
row. Blanche’s own thoughts 
were a panacea for all the provoca- 
tions that the stiffest piece of mu- 
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sico- mechanism, or mechanical 
music, could inflict. It is a task 
beyond our powers to detail the 
vague ideas and shadowy dreams 
that chased each other through that 
glossy little head, nor have we any 
usiness to try. A young girl’s brain 
is a page of poetry, without rhyme 
certainly, probably without much 
reason, but poetry notwithstanding. 
Before the world has lost its gloss 
of novelty, that gloss which is like 
the charms that dazzled the eyes of 
their mortal visitors, and made the 
Fairies’ straws and withered leaves 
and cobwebs, look like purple hang- 
ings, and tapestry, ome ivory, and 
gold—before life has borne away 
much to regret, and sin brought 
much to repent of—before the fruit 
has been plucked which still hangs 
from the Tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil, there is a positive 
pleasure in the mere act of thinking ; 
and that intellectual luxury Blanche 
enjoyed to the utmost, whilst her 
fingers were tripping over the piano- 
forte keys, and Mrs. Kettering was 
snoring comfortably on the sofa. 
Now Frank Hardingstone was 
prime favourite and beau ideal with 
‘cousin Charlie,’ who, like all boys, 
had selected an idol a few years 
older than himself and clothed him 
with those imaginary attributes 
which youth considers essential to 
constitute a hero. Frank was a 
country-gentleman, in possession of 
his property at the early age of five- 
and-twenty, and truth to tell, some- 
what bored with his position. If we 
were to describe him we should say 
he was a ‘man of action,’ rather 
than a ‘man of feeling,’ or ‘a man 
of business,’ or ‘a man of refinement,’ 
or ‘a man of pleasure,’ or a man of 
anything else. He looked energetic 
too, and vigorous with his brown 
healthy complexion, his open fore- 
head, clear, penetrating eye, and 
short clustering hair and whiskers. 
Had he been the least thing of a 
coxcomb, in dress or manner, the 
ladies would have voted him very 
handsome, but he was plain to sim- 
plicity in his attire, and rather 
abrupt in his address, so they abused 
him amongst themselves, but were 
very civil to him notwithstanding. 
The men, particularly the sporting 
ones, who are always ready with 
their judgment and opinions, pro- 
nounced that he ‘ looked a good one 
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all over,’ alluding, as we understand 
the phrase, not so much to his virtue, 
as his corporeal powers and capa- 
bility of resisting fatigue. We are 
not so far removed from a state of 
barbarism in the present day as we 
are prone to flatter ourselves. When 
young King James called the grim 
old Douglas ‘his Graysteil,’ that 
royal heart was attached to Earl 
Angus for his magnificent frame and 
skill in feats of arms and efforts of 
strength, not for the giant’s wisdom, 
which was doubtful, or his honesty, 
which was entirely negative, and so 
amongst any assemblage of young 
gentlemen now in the nineteenth 
century, the quality which excites 
most admiration seems to be a cer- 
tain combination of activity and 
recklessness,which they call hardness. 
‘Was Rakes in time for Parade ?’ 
* Oh, yes, he drank four bottles of 
claret and never went to bed—he’s 
a deuced hard fellow Rakes’ (ap- 
pan. ‘Was Captain Cropper 

urt when he tumbled over that 
gate and broke his horse’s neck ?’ 
*‘Hurt?—not he—you wont often 
see him hurt—there are not many 
fellows so hard as Cropper’ (great 
applause): and thus it seems that 
the brain is chiefly honoured accord- 
ing to its capacity, not of reasoning, 
but of cellarage—and the head only 
becomes the noblest portion of the 
human frame when it may be fallen 
on with impunity. Tell these ‘ phy- 
sical force’ gentlemen of a ‘clever 
horse,’ and every ear is erect in mo- 
tionless attention—talk to them of a 
clever man, their shoulders are 
elevated in pity, of a clever woman 
their mouths are drawn down in dis- 
gust. But Frank Hardingstone was, 
to use their favourite word, ‘a great 
card’ amongst all the associates of 
his own age and standing. Square 
and muscular, with temper, courage, 
and address, he could walk, run, 
leap, ride, fence, play cricket, box, 
an swim with the beet of them, and 
they never suspected that this 
powerful frame contained a mind 
capable and energetic as the casket 
in which it was concealed. 

Frank was a well-informed, well- 
judging man—loved mathematics, 
ogic, and such strong intellectual 
food—enjoyed working out a sum or 
problem, or otherwise exercising his 

werful mind, and would go to an 
iron-foundry, or to see a ship built, 
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or even to the Polytechnic for sheer 
amusement. Had he been born to 
work for his livelihood, he would 
have made a capital engineer, as it 
was he ought to have been in the 
navy, or the artillery, or anything 
but an idle man, living at his own 
place in the country. He had no 
relations, consequently nothing to 
keep him at home ; people said that 
when alone he had no established 
dinner-hour, a grievous sin in our 
gastronomic age; he wastoo energetic 
to care very much for farming, al- 
though he did occupy certain acres 
of his own land, and too practical to 
be enthusiastic about feld-s orts, 
though he was ‘a good shot aol rode 
right well to hounds. Altogether 
Frank was out of his place in the 
world, and not having arrived at 
that age when if a man don’t fit his 
destiny, he makes his destiny fit 
him, was in danger of becoming 
bored and careless and a useless 
member of society. Luckily cousin 
Charles’s private tutor, Mr. No- 
bottle, held his Cure close to Hard- 
ingstone-hall, and leave to course 
over certain grounds thereunto be- 
longing being applied for and 
granted, an introduction took place 
between the squire and the clergy- 
man’s volatile pupil, which struck 
up an immediate alliance of obliger 
and obliged. 

No two people could well be more 
different in disposition and appear- 
ance than were Frank and Charlie. 
The man, strong, sedate, practical, 
acute, and penetrating; the boy, 
light, active, hot-headed, and ro- 
mantic, jumping to conclusions, 
averse to reasoning and reflection, 
acting on the impulse of the moment, 
and continually getting into scrapes, 
which his friend as continually had 
to get him out of. Yet after they 
had known each other a few months 
they became inseparable. Charlie 
went regularly after his studies at 
the Rectory, to pass the rest of the 
day at the hall, and Frank found a 
renewed pleasure in boating, cricket, 
hunting, shooting, and even fishing, 
from the keen enjoyment with 
which ‘the young one’ entered upon 
these diversions. As for ‘the young 
one’ himself, he thought there was 
nothing in the world equal to Hard- 
ingstone—so strong, so plucky, so 
well-read, so sagacious, with such 
faultless coats, and such a good seat 
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upon a horse, he was the boy’s hero 
(we have all had such in our day), 
and he worshipped him accordi - 
So ill could he bear to lose sight of 
his Mentor, even during the sun- 
shiny hours of the vacation, that he 
had begged Hardingstone to come 
over to St. Swithin’s, no very great 
distance from his own place, and had 
promised to introduce him to the 
‘Aunt Kettering,’ and‘ Blanche,’ of 
whom he had heard so much in the 
intervals of their amusements ‘ by 
thicket and by stream.’ The promise 
was made and kept—and Frank 
was living at the Royal Hotel, dis- 
gusting the landlord by thesimplicity 
of his habitsand the waiter by hiscare- 
lessness as regarded dinner, whilst he 
was growing day by day in the good 
graces even of Mrs. Kettering, and 
finding, as he himself thought with 
great penetration, a vast deal of 
sound merit in the fresh inex- 
perienced mind of Blanche. ‘Your 
cousin looks all the better for sea- 
bathing, Charlie,’ said Hardingstone 
to his young companion, as they 
toiled slowly along the broiling 
parade, where every sunbeam was 
refracted with ten-fold power from 
glaring houses and a_ scorching 
pavement. ‘It braces the system 
just as good head-work braces the 
intellect. People don’t train half 
enough, I think—even women ought 
to have sound minds in sound 
bodies, and look what indolent, un- 
meaning, insipid wretches half of 
them are—not like your aunt—now 
that’s what I calla vigorous woman, 
Charlie, she’d do in the Colonies or 
anywhere—she’s fit to be a queen, 
my boy, because she’s got some 
energy abouther. As for you, youn 
gentleman, you work hard aaa 
out-of-doors, but you neglect your 
brains altogether—I don’t believe 
now that you have opened a book 
since you left Nobottle’s.’ 

‘Wrong again, Frank, as usual,’ 
replied Charlie; ‘I read for an 
hour this very morning, whilst I 
was dressing; I am very fond of 
reading when it’s not dry.’ 

‘And may I ask what your early 
studies were, my industrious young 
philosopher ?’ 

‘ Parisina and The Bride of 
Abydos—by Jove, old fellow, it’s 
beautiful.’ 

Frank made a face as if he had 
swallowed a pill. ‘ Parisina and 
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The Bride of Abydos,’ he repeated, 
with intense disgust; ‘a boy of six- 
teen—I beg your pardon—a young 
man of your age reading Byron; 
why, pace arrive at a state of 
mental delirium tremens before you 
are twenty, particularly if you 
smoke much at the same time. 
dare say you are ‘up’ in Don Juan 
as well, not that I think he is half 
so bad for you; but no man should 
read sentiment in such an alluring 
arb as Byron dressed it, till his 
Gat is hardened and his whiskers 
rown. All poetry, to my mind, 
1as a tendency to make you more 
or less imbecile. You should read 
Bacon, my boy, and Locke, and 
good sound reasoning Butler; but 
if you must have works of imagina- 
tion, take to Milton.’ 

‘Hate blank verse,’ remarked 
Charlie, who opined—in which pre- 
judice we cannot help coinciding a 
little—that poetry is nothing with- 
out jingle; ‘I can’t read three 
pages of Paradise Lost.’ 

* Because your brain is softening 
for want of proper training,’ inter- 
rupted Waslinaienes ‘if you go 
on like this, you'll very soon be fit 
for Jean Jaques Rousseau, and I 
shall give you up altogether; no, 
when you go back to Nobottle’s, I 
shall give him a hint to put you 
into a stiffish course of mathematics, 
with a few logarithms for plums, 
and when you are man enough to 
gra ple with a real intellectual 
difficulty, you will read Milton for 
pleasure, and like him more and 
more every day, for you will 
find ; 

‘Oh! bother Milton,’ interrupted 
Charlie; ‘ Frank, I'll bet you half- 
a-crown you don’t jump that gate 
without touching,’ and he pointed 
to a high white gate leading off the 
dusty road into the fresh green 
an for they were now clear 
of the town. 

Frank was over it like a bird, ere 
the words were out of his admiring 
disciple’s mouth, and their conver- 
sation, as they walked on, turned 
upon feats of strength and agility, 
and those actions of enterprise and 
adventure which are ever most cap- 
tivating to the fancy of the young. 

Charles Kettering, weneedscarcaly 
say, entertained an extraordinary 
fondness for all bodily exercises. 
Intended for the army, and ‘waiting 
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for his commission,’ as he expressed 
it, he looked forward to his future 
on as a career of unalloyed 

appiness, in which he should win 
fame and distinction without the 
slightest mental exertion, an effort 
to which, in truth, Charlie was 
always rather averse. Like most 
young aspirants to military honours, 

e had yet to learn that study, re- 
flection, memory, and above all, 
common sense, are as indispensable 
to the soldier’s success as to that of 
any other professional man, and 
that, although physical courage and 
light spirits are very useful acces- 
soriesin a campaign, a good deal more 
is required to constitute an officer, 
since even in asubordinate grade the 
lives of his comrades and the safety 
of his division may depend on his 
unassisted judgment alone. Charlie 
had good abilities, but it was a difli- 
cult matter to get him to apply 
them with anything like diligence, 
and his friend Hardingstone, whose 
appreciation of a favourite’s good 
qualities never made him blind to 
his faults, saw this defect, and did 
all in his power to remedy it, both 
by ag and example. 

Mrs. Kettering’s misgivings as 
regarded her nephew's duck-like 
propensities were founded on a 
thorough knowledge of his tastes 
and habits. Another mile of walk- 
ing brought the pair once more to 
the beach, where it curved away 
completely out of sight of St. 
Swithin’s. The heat was intense ; 
Charlie took his coat off, sat down 
upon a stone, and gazed wistfully 
at the sea. 

* Don’t it look cool ?’ said he, ‘and 
don’t I wish, on a day like this, that 
I was ‘a merman bold?” I say, 
Frank, I must have a dip—I shall 
bundle in.’ 

‘In with you,’ was the reply ; 
‘I haven’t had a swim since I 
breasted the Mediterranean last 
year; only we wont stay in too 
ong, for I promised your cousin to 
bring her some of that sea-weed she 
spoke about;’ and in another minute, 
in place of two well-dressed gentle- 
men standing on the beach, a couple 
of hats and a heap of clothes occu- 
em the shore, whilst two white 
orms might be seen, ever and anon, 
gleaming through the blue waves 
as their owners dived, floated, 
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turned upon their sides, kicked up 
their feet, and performed all those 
antics with which masterly swim- 
mers signalize their enjoyment of 
their favourite element. e often 
hear people wishing they could fly. 
Now, we always think it must be 
exactly the same sensation as swim- 
ming; you are borne up with 
scarcely an effort—you seem to 
glide with the rapidity of a bird— 
you feel a consciousness of daring, 
and a proud superiority over nature 
in thus mastering the instinctive 
fear man doubtless entertains of 
water, and bidding ocean bear you 
‘like a steed that knows its rider.’ 
The horizon appears so near that 
your ideas of ane become en- 
tirely confused, and the ‘few yards 
of uneven’ water seem, to your 
exulting senses, like as many leagues. 
You dash your head beneath the 
green transparent wave, and shaking 
the salt drops from your brow, gal- 
lantly breast roller after roller, as 
they come surging in, and with a 
wild, glad sense of freedom and 
adventure, you strike boldly out to 
sea. All this our two gentlemen- 
bathers felt and enjoyed, but Frank, 
who had not followed this favourite 
diversion for a length of time, was 
even more delighted than his young 
companion with his aquatic amuse- 
ments, and when the breeze fresh- 
ened and the dark blue waters 
began to show a curl of white, he 
dashed away with long, vigorous 
strokes to such a distance from the 
shore, as even Charlie, albeit of 
anything but nervous mood, thought 
over-venturous and enterprising. 
The latter was emerging from the 
water, when, on looking for his 
companion, it struck him that 
Frank, in the offing, was making 
signals of distress. Once he saw a 
tremendous splash, and he almost 
thought he heard a cry through the 
roar of the tide against the shingle. 
‘By all that’s fearful, he’s in grief,’ 
was Charlie’s mental exclamation, 
and whilst he thought it the gallant 
boy was striking out for life and 
death to reach his friend. "What a 
distance it seemed! and how his 
knees and thighs ached with the 
long, convulsive springs that shot 
him forward. Charlie never knew 
before what hard work swimming 
might be; and now he has reached 
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the spot he aimed at—he raises him- 
self in the water—what is this? 
Merciful Heaven! Hardingstone 
is down! but there is a swirling 
circle of green and white not ten 
yards before him, and the lad dives 
ap below the surface and comes 
up holding his friend’s motionless 
body by the hair; and now they 
are both down again, for Charlie is 
blown, and has not before practised 
the difficult feat of rescuing a man 
from drowning. But he comes up 
once more, and shakes his head, and 
coughs and clutches tightly to the 
twining hair, that even in the water 
has a death-like clamminess in his 
fingers. He is frightfully blown 
now, and a wave takes him sideways 
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and turns him over—he is under 
Hardingstone, and this time he only 
comes up for an instant to go under 

ain, with a suffocating feeling at 
his chest, and a painful pressure on 
his ears. How he gulps at the salt 
water that appears to fi body, and 
lungs, and head; and now he seems 
to be whirling round and round; 
everything is green and giddy— 
there is something crooked before 
his face—and a feeling of pleasing 
languor forbids him to grasp it. 
The Great Uncertainty is very near 
—a glare of white light aes his 
eyes, and the waters settle over him, 
as he holds on to Hardingstone’s 
hair with the clutch of a drowning 
man. 


LORD PALMERSTON AND THE PRESBYTERY OF 
EDINBURGH. 


VERYBODY has heard of the 
Home-Secretary’s brave refusal 
to: allow ‘a National Fast-day on 
account of the Cholera ;’ and every- 
body, alas! if we are to take our 
own experience as a sample, has 
heard more or less unwisdom talked 
about the said refusal. We our- 
selves have seen a pious clergyman 
who-really could, in his own pulpit, 
preach as rational and useful a ser- 
mon as man need hear, nearly start 
up from the dinner table in horror at 
hearing one of his brother cler, 
defend Lord Palmerston, on the 
ground that Cholera was ‘God’s 
judgment on the sin of filth,’ and 
that the only fast which would be 
acceptable to Him in such a case was 
to take literally Isaiah’s advice to 
the lazy religionists of his day, and 
put away the evil of our doings 
from before the eyes of heaven, by 
‘washing us’ and ‘ making ourselves 
clean.’ The good man did not seem 
to himself to be asserting an ab- 
surdity when he almost fiercely 
assured the company, on what he 
considered the warrant of Scripture, 
that ‘we ought to know that such 
national visitations were judgments 
on Sabbath-breaking and idolatry ;’ 
whereby he signified the Crystal 
Palace and. Maynooth. We looked 
somewhat curiously round the table 
to see with which of the two dispu- 
tants the sympathies of the la 
guests went—all of them, be it said, 
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staunch members enough of the 
Church of England ; and to our un- 
feigned delight they were, without 
a single exception, on the side of the 
broad churchman, science, and com- 
mon-sense ; the worthy fanatic be- 
ing left in a minority of one. 

This, we believe, is a very fair 
sample of English feeling on the 
subject of Lord Palmerston’s letter. 
The good sense of the laity is with 
him, and will be with him, and so 
will a fair proportion of the clergy of 
all denominations; and the fanatical 
obloquy which he has already en- 
countered will steadily decrease in 
eee as those who have as yet 

ept it up, are steadily ignored by a 
vigorous and determined Govern- 
ment, till, taught by the palpable 
fact that the morality of their Sodiin 
improves with their physical com- 
fort, they begin to suspect that sci- 
ence = Christianity are not after 
all so antipodal as the enemies of 
the latter, as well as its mistaken 
friends, would have the world believe. 

No doubt there are corruptions of 
Christianity antipodal to science, as 
there are corruptions of Christianity 
antipodal to good government, po- 
litical freedom, common morality : 
but we boldly repudiate that charge 
on behalf of Christianity itself, in its 
highest and purest form; and assert 
that whatsoever may be the case 
with that system of which the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh is the great 
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representative in her Majesty’s 
eae the Church of Evglend 
knows no doctrine which can con- 
travene, for an instant, Lord Pal- 
merston’s letter, or afford any reason 
for a churchman’s refusing his 
hearty support to the man who had 
at once the courage and the good 
sense to write it. 

We have especial reasons for 
speaking boldly and plainly on this 

int; for this Magazine considers 
itself an organ of the Church of 
England. Clergymen of the Church 
of England, who would repudiate 
with scorn the notion of being less 
orthodox than their brethren, are 
among its contributors; and never- 
theless, the doctrine of Lord Pal- 
merston’s letter is that which it has 
proclaimed again and again for some 
years past, and intends to proclaim 
for the future, not only as strictly 
scientific, but also as orthodox and 
Christian. If his Lordship be ir- 
reverent or heretical, Fraser's Maga- 
zine is so also, and intends so to re- 
main, and say ‘Malo cum Platone 
errare.’ 

Moreover, Lord Palmerston’s 
plain speaking has brought him, 
after the custom of ,plain-speakers, 
into somewhat questionable com- 
pany. For while a certain section 
of the religious and also of the irre- 
ligious press, is accusing him of in- 
ee the infidel press is, gladly 
enough, endorsing the accusation, 
and claiming him for themselves: 
foremost among whom are a new 
sect, with Mr. Holyoake at their 
head, calling themselves, on what 
etymological grounds we have yet 
to discover, Secularists, who con- 
sider their mission to be to inform 
the r creatures who are dying, 
or about to die, of cholera, of the 
somewhat questionable good news, 
that there is no future state, no life 
after death, wherein compensation 
may be made, by a just God, to the 
victims of other men’s laziness, 
covetousness, stupidity, and cruelty : 
but that all which is left for the 
‘dangerous classes’ of Lambeth or 
Bermondsey is, after having lived 
the life of hogs, to die the death of 
dogs. 

Whether his Lordship coincides 
in this cheerful and hopeful view of 
human destiny, we know not. We 
should rather, however, be inclined 
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to su , from his general good 
sense wae good feeling, that his 
eschatology was of a more merci- 
ful tone, and that, while he agrees, 
as we do, utterly, with the Secular- 
ists, on the question of how man 
ought to avoid pestilence in the 
resent life, he differs from their 
octrines as to a future state, as 
much as he probably does from 
those of the good presbyters of 
Edinburgh, or of the Council of 
King’s College, London. But we 
will leave the Secularists alone, only 
expressing our sincere pleasure at 
finding them, or any other man, in 
the right on any single point what- 
soever; as they are, on the whole, in 
this cholera question. Let them 
prove their sincerity by vigorously 
supporting Lord Palmerston, and 
every one else, whether Christian 
or not, in carrying out sanitary re- 
form, through the length and 
breadth of the land; and avoid the 
snare of merely making his letter a 
stalking-horse for their own opi- 
nions, as they seem somewhat in- 
clined to do, by pressing into the 
service of ‘ Secularism’ not only his 
Lordship’s letter, but Punch’s noble 
verses on the matter :— 
Filth and self-seeking from us cast, 
Believing that the fittest fast ; 
For of all prayers beneath the sun, 
There is no prayer like work well done. 

‘ Laborare est orare, which Mr. 
Holyoake seems inclined to claim as 
a new discovery of his sect, had 
been, we had thought, the utterance 
of the greatest of Catholic divines, 
none other, indeed, than St. Augus- 
tinehimself. Onthat salah thenalione, 
at least, the Home Secretary, and 
Punch, and Fraser’s Magazine, and, 
if he will not seorn the compli- 
ment, Mr. Holyoake himself, are in 
orthodox company enough. 

We can conceive, nevertheless, 
that the letter in question has 
puzzled the minds of a good many 
worthy people, who have been living 
chiefly in what is called a ‘religious 
atmosphere,’ and taking their no- 
tions of recent matters in heaven 
and earth from the Christian Sati- 
rist, or the Church Hue and Cry, or 
some such far-sighted and wide- 
hearted periodical. They would 
like to believe the Home-Secretary 
to be in the right ; their hearts and 
heads tell them that he is in the 
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right: but they are puzzled how to 
reconcile his doctrines with the 
— now held by most parties 
of the ‘ Religious world.’ 

Now, we have nothing to sa 
against national fast-days in ania 
We have no complaint to make 
against the first cholera fast-day ; 
but we do complain of the se- 
cond one as a stultification of the 
first. We thank Lord Palmerston, 
as churchmen, for having forbidden 
a third, as a further stultification, 
for which, had it taken place, we 
should have been bound to express 
our profound contempt. We will 
try and make our meaning clear. 

The national fast commanded by 
the prophet Joel, which has formed 
the model for all Christian fasts 
since, wastobe proclaimedon account 
of a great plague of locusts; of all 
earthly miseries the most meey 
capricious, the most irremediable by 
any human endeavour. Man has a 
right, in such a case, to cry to a 

eavenly Father; to say, ‘This must 
have come for some good purpose ; 
this is a chastisement ; show me what 
Ihave done wrong. Remove from 
me an evil which no physical neglect 
or mistake of mine has produced, 
and which I cannot remove from 
myself, when I have learnt the les- 
son which it was intended to convey.’ 
There is nothing irrational or super- 
stitious in such a request, if we be- 
lieve that there is a moral and per- 
sonal Deity, and not a mere blind 
and physical fate. And there is 
nothing in such a request which runs 
counter to Lord Palmerston’s much 
canvassed version of ‘ Help thyself 
and heaven will help thee.’ And in 
like manner, if a series of volcanic 
eruptions in Scotland (a perfectly 
possible ease) were threatening a 
—— destruction of properiy, the 

sbytery of Edinburgh would 
have had good right enough to say, 
‘We cannot prevent these eruptions. 
Wehave cullisiont faith in Thy good- 
will to man to believe that they 
come to teach us some good lesson, 
to conduce, in some mysterious way, 
to the final good of mankind. Show 
uswhat the lesson is which we have to 
learn. Put into the minds of men 
the right way of employmg this 
property, so that its preservation 
may be more useful than its destruc- 
tion.’ No argument that volcanic 
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eruptions, like cholera, proceed on 
strictly ae laws, could counter- 
vail such a prayer, except one which 
should assert absolute and helpless 
fatalism, not merely for nature, but 
for each individual man. 

And on the same ground we 
have no quarrel with the first 
cholera fast-day. Such was the ac- 
credited and time-honoured method 
in cases of pestilence, when the 
laws of pestilence were not un- 
derstood, and men were as helpless 
before it as they are before the 
earthquake or the locust swarm. 
Such had been the method during 
the middle ages; and for their 
ignorance of physiological science, a 
reasonable one enough, howsoever 
much the first idea of asking for 
advice and teaching from a Heavenly 
Father may have been mixed up 
with dark superstitious fancies of an 
angry tyrant, whose ill-will must be 
averted by slavish flattery and self- 
torture. A base conception enough 
of Him whose mercy is over all His 
works: but one not altogether ex- 
tinct in these days, as, it seems to 
us, the request of the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, and the comments 
of the ‘Religious Press’ on Lord 
Palmerston’s reply, seem to prove 
somewhat too clearly. 

For if ever a National Prayer was 
answered, the prayers of that first 
Fast-day have been answered. Be- 
tween the first and the second 
choleras sprang up a new science, 
which, by fair and careful induction, 

inted out to all who had ears to 

ear, not merely that pestilence was 
caused by the breach of God’s 
laws, but also by the breach of 
what laws; namely, of the laws 
of eommon decency ; of that clean- 
liness which the very wild beasts 
observe. Sanitary science proved 
that pestilence varied directly as 
dirt, ill-drainage, drunkenness, foul 
food, and a number of similar evils, 
every one of them wilful aets of in- 
justice or of self-degradation ; and 
that when these were repented of, 
when these were amended, when men 
did justly and loved mercy on these 
matters, then cholera and fever, 
ague and consumption, vanished of 
themselves, not by any ‘ miraculous 
interference’ of Providence, but as 
plants disappear when a soil or a 
climate is x teens for want of the 
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fit pabulum which has been ap- 
pointed for their nourishment. If, 
with the Bible and the Prayer-book, 
we believe that science is indeed a 
Divine gift, and that it is ‘the in- 
spiration of the Almighty which 

ves man understanding,’ even (as 
Feainh thought) to the agriculturist 
in the meanest details of his craft, 
where can we find a clearer and no- 
bler corroboration of Bacon’s defini- 
tion of science as ‘Vox Dei in 
Rebus Revelata’ than in the sani- 
tary discoveries which were made 
between the first and the second 
cholera? What were they but an 
answer from heaven, saying to all 
who had ears to hear, ‘ You ask God 
to remove cholera: you must first 
learn why cholera comes: then you 
will learn that you can remove it 
yourselves, because you have pro- 
duced it yourselves. Think you 
that God will break His laws because 
you have broken them? You call 
cholera His judgment; you promise 
to repent of the sins which have 
brought that judgment on you? 
He is no capricious or arbitrary 
Father, punishing without reference 
to the offence. Cholera is indeed 
His judgment— His plain spoken 
opinion—of the sins of covetousness 
and neglect among the rich, of 
drunkenness and want of self-respect 
among the poor: His judgment of 
the unmanly and unnatural sin of 
filth. Repent of that: amend that : 
‘Bring forth meet fruits of repent- 
ance; and then this cholera will 
ay ag of itself. The obedience 
to the law will remove the punish- 
ment which disobedience to the law 
has caused ; and by that time, per- 
haps, you may have learnt to speak 
somewhat more reverently and care- 
fully about the judgments and the 
visitations of Him who is Love itself, 
and reading your Bibles a little more 
closely, discover that His judgments 
and visitations are there, in the 
— majority of cases, spoken of as 

ringers of good and not of evil, of 
Joy and not of sorrow; and instead 
of entreating the Giver of Life, the 
Universal Father, to end His ‘ visita- 
tion’ and go away again and leave 
you in your dirt, cae to remember 
that He is not far from any one of 
you, and that His cholera comes, not 
from His coming nearer to you, as 
you seem in your superstition and 
careless use of Scripture to fancy, 
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but from your leaving Him, and 
breaking the moral physical laws 
which He has given you, and living, 
and letting your tenants live, the life 
of beasts in a sty, rather than that of 
civilized human beings.’ 

Such appear to us to be the ethics 
of Sanitary Reform; and we ask 
boldly, what deeper or clearer an- 
swer could human beings wish for 
from Him whom they call a father P— 
from one who does not afflict wil- 
lingly, or grieve mankind out of 
arbitrary spite, or offended pride ? 
Which is the higher conception, 
either of Providence or of seiedaadt 
To suppose that man is to remain 
in endless pupillage, tortured he 
knows not wher preserved he knows 
not how; or to believe that, in 
proportion as he obeys the progres- 
sive lessons which the Maker of 
Nature sends to him, he will rise 
more and more, by virtue of his 
divine birthright, to become the 
master and the employer of Nature, 
and not her puppet, her slave, 
her victim, sent into this world 
merely to bargain for an escape from 
certain pains and penalties in the 
next world, and then crawl out of it 
again, leaving the earth no better 
than he found it. 

Whatmore complete stultification, 
then, of all which Providence has 
been teaching us in the last sixteen 
years, could have been devised, than 
a fresh national fast, to ask Him 
to do that for us, which He has 
already taught us to do for our- 
selves ? 

And not merely a stultification— 
not merely a denial that God had 
taught man anything on this matter 
worth listening to: but a direct scan- 
dal, as it seems to us, to religion. 
Those who are ill-inclined to Chris- 
tianity have raised a loud enough 
laugh at the mere request of the 
wresbytery. What would they have 
ions if that request had been 
granted? It is this obstinate de- 
termination, on the part of a large 
section of pious people, to find God 
nowhere but in a book, or rather, 
in certain doctrines which they have 
contrived to extract from a few sen- 
tences of that book; their refusal 
to believe that He is living and 
working in the world, saving when 
now and then some ‘ drying up of the 
Euphrates,’ o: ‘ coming struggle of 
the nations,’ seems for a week or 
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two to fit their favourite scheme of 
unfulfilled prophecy; this it is 
which has a , and is daily 
producing more and more, a wide- 
= infidelity among our working 
classes. Let it be said at all risks. 
It is not the want of preachers, but 
the multitude of seuehanss not what 
they do not hear, but what they do 
hear—which makes them shrink 
from God’s truth, deformed, dis- 
torted, wrapt up like a corpse in 
cerecloths, without any attraction 
for them, any bearing on their real 
struggles, doubts, and temptations. 
And we, as good churchmen, are 
bound most heartily to thank Lord 
Palmerston for preventing fresh 
scandal to Christianity, fresh alien- 
ation of the masses from its pale. 
One shudders to think of the amount 
of unwisdom which (with a few most 
honourableexceptions,among whom, 
to judge from what he has already 
said, the Bishop of London would 
have stood foremost,) would have 
broken the blessed silence from 
twenty thousand pulpits. May- 
nooth, the Crystal Palace, the Je- 
rusalem bishopric, the neglect of the 
Church fasts, the neglect of the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, the increase of 
the worship of the Virgin, Free- 
trade, Protection, any and every 
cause but that palpable ono of which 
the poor unwashed gas-poisoned 
hearers were but too well aware, 
thundered forth with the usual 
amount of logic and erudition, and 
backed by the reckless quotation 
from the most sacred of all books, 
and, running through all, the flam- 
ing background of the Tartarean 
lake | Does not his Lordship de- 
serve, at once a crown ‘ob cives 
servatos,’ anda medal, ‘ ob ecclesiam 
servatam ? 

We can easily conceive a rejoinder 
to all this, which would be given as 
readily, perhaps, by some religious 
—. as it would by ‘ Secularists.’ 

f sanitary science be really the 
answer of the upper powers to hu- 
man supplications, why was it not 

iven before? We can only answer 
that, to the best of our belief, it has 
been given before, many a time, if 
men had had but eyes to see and a 
heart to understand. The facts 
were there all along. Every pesti- 
lence, since the foundation of the 
world, has afforded, we doubt not, 
acts for induction, exactly analogous 
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to those of our first cholera. Surely 
if men had chosen to take the lesson, 
the disappearance of plague, after 
the great fire of London, and the 
— rebuilding of the city, 
was a broad enough hint, as to what 
offence against the eternal laws had 
produced that plague. And it has 
often seemed to us that the monks 
of the middle ages might have read, 
in those fearful endemics which, they 
tell us, almost depopulated their 
convents at very short intervals, 
during the earlier and more earnest 
times of monasticism, a handwriting 
on the wall, against their method of 
devoting their lives to the service of 
the Supreme Being; a most ter- 
ribly practical proof to them that it 
was not in anywise the will of God, 
or pleasing to him, that men and 
women should pass their lives unna- 
turally, in a state of wretchedness, 
dirt, cold, insufficient food and 
clothing, which rendered them an 
easy prey to miasms; or should, 
for the superstitious purpose of pro- 
curing fish on fast days, build their 
habitations in those low and swampy 
spots where miasms are naturally 
bred. This was the handwriting on 
the wall against their idea of de- 
votion: but they could not read 
it; and that from the very same 
fallacy which has made too many 
of the clergy slow to accept the 
conclusions of modern sanitary 
science ; a fallacy which, it seems to 
us, any national fast-day, at the pre- 
sent crisis, would have helped to 
perpetuate, just as it is, happily, 
dying out of the minds of the laity. 
For about the mind of every man, 
evil as well as good, hangs a dark 
tendency to conceive of the Upper 
Powers as made in the image of weak 
and imperfect man, like him proud, 
revengeful, capricious, capable of 
taking offence and of bearing spite, 
and requiring to be appeased, and 
their ill-will altered into a good- 
will, by flattery and coaxing, and 
even baser and darker means. In 
every religion, and in every age, has 
this dark and foul conception been 
trying to stifle the divine instinet 
hich lies in the heart of man, and 
which sanitary science, as it seems 
to us, has so nobly justified, that 
God is a God of order, and not of 
caprice ; that the laws of His universe 
are just and merciful ; that to desire 
to change them even for a moment, 
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is to desire a curse, and not a blessing 
for mankind; and that the true 
prayer is not that which seeks to 
alter His wise and righteous will, but 
to pray that that will may be done 
on earth, and in sanitary reform, as 
in every other duty of human life, 
man may be taught, even driven by 
heavy chastisements, to obey the 
wholesome voluntatem Dei in Rebus 
revelatam. 

We leave it to our readers to judge 
for themselves whether of these two 
conceptions of Providence would 
have been most impressed on the 
national conscience by the appoint- 
ment of a fast-day, in the face of 
all which has been discovered by 
our Chadwicks, Austins, Southwood 
Smiths, and a host of other worthy 
names, during the last fifteen years. 

One word more. Lord Palmer- 
ston has been accused of want of 
respect for the sacred character of 
the applicants, &. &. The good 
presbyters themselves, lifting up 
shocked hands, declare that ‘such a 
letter had never been before sent to 
any presbytery, and they hope that 
such a one never will again be ;’ and 
accordingly refuse to enter it among 
their minutes as monstrum horren- 
dum, too fearful and shameful to 
be spoken of by decent lips, or 
copied by decent pens. Now, we 
yield to none in our respect for the 
sacred character; but the more 
sacred the office, the more prompt 
and severe should be the reproof ad- 
ministered to those who overstep 
or lower it. And in this case, for 
some reason or other, we neither 
coincide with the fact asserted, nor 
with the hope expressed. Somewhat 
more acquaintance with ecclesias- 
tical history would have softened 
the blow to the worthy ministers, 
by informing them that very many 
such letters have been written by 
statesmen, kings, and kaisers, to 
Very many presbyteries, and to more 
than presbyteries — bishops, car- 
dinals, and popes, when those dig- 
nitaries, not seeing over clearly what 
their own business might be, have 
begun to intermeddle with other 
people's business, and give trouble to 
the constituted authorities of their 
country. Now, whether the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh have distinct 
views or not on this point, we can- 
not certainly say; nevertheless, to 
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judge by the spread of infidelity 
among Scotch working men (not to 
mention the respectabilities) during 
the last forty years, we cannot help 
suspecting that the general uncer- 
tainty as to what clergymen are in- 
tended by heaven to do, is not con- 
fined to the south of Tweed. 

Their mission, we are told, is to 
save souls; and if we ask, with 
some surprise, whether it is not also 
to make people good, we are of 
course answered, ‘ By all means, else 
how are they to be saved?’ Where- 
fore arise two distinct notions of the 
elergy’s mission. Either they are 
to make men good in order to save 
their souls, or to save their souls in 
order to make them good. In the 
former case, no more goodness will 
be required of the many than is re- 
quisite according to the peculiar 
recipes of his creed, to deliver him 
from certain pains and penalties 
after death; for which latter purpose 
the priest or preacher will conceive 
himself mainly to be appointed—a 
sufficiently popular notion, but one 
wherein, as it seems to us, lie the 

erms of all superstition, priestcraft, 
unmorality, ill-fulfilment of the du- 
ties of a subject, a master, a social 
being, and of consequent contempt 
for, and rebellion against, the powers 
that be, whensoever the resultant of 
those powers does not happen to be 
in the direction of the reigning 
superstition. And this form of 
sacerdotal influence statesmen 
have found it necessary, and may 
find it again necessary, not merely 
to ‘snub,’ but to coerce, on critical 
occasions somewhat sharply, as 
Elizabeth's Jesuits and deaintioen 
discovered to their cost. Whatso- 
ever we may think of the methods 
which she employed, which were, 
after all, far more mild than those 
commonly employed in her age, 
there is no denying that she asserted 
a sound principle, which stands good 
against all refractory priesthoods 
whatsoever, Catholic or Sectarian, 
established or voluntary. Let every 
man have full liberty of conscience ; 
let every man hold what theory he 
shall prefer concerning what 1s to 
happen to him. or his neighbours 
after they die; the state has no ob- 
jection, for these are matters of 
opinion, and the state concerns itself 
with acts: but only let not these 
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opinions come out into such acts as 
retard the progress of the nation, or 
interfere, like the demand for a 
cholera-fast, with the physical—like 
late educational squabbles, with the 
moral—or like certain Church-union 
agitations, with the political well- 
being of the community. All these 
are overt acts which may not, and 
a ought not to be, punishable 
y law, but still require, the moment 
they are committed, such reproofs 
as may teach offenders that, precious 
as religion and conscience are, man 
gmt a body, a mind, and a social 
ife, as well as ‘a soul to be saved’; 
and that three-fourths of the hu- 
manity of each individual in a great 
nation must not be sacrificed, not 
even injured in the least, to please 
the bigotry and the ignorance—or 
even the devoutness and scrupulo- 
sity—of the few to whom a human 
being is but a thing to be got safely 
out of this world into the next. 
Nevertheless, ina practical country 
like England, the igher and truer 


notion of a clergyman’s mission, 
which wementionedabove, willneeds 
alternate with this lower and ee 


stitious one; and preachers will live 
in a wholesome state of doubt 
whether, after all, the most certain 
way of saving men’s souls is not to 
make them virtuous, clean, civil- 
ized, well-educated, self-dependent 
in this world, and leave their fate in 
the next world to Him who made 
all worlds and will be just in all 
worlds ; in short, to begin by making 
men and women of them, before 
proceeding to convert them into 
saints. And under the influence of 
this suspicion, the clergy of all de- 
nominations, not always consistently 
with their own Sunday sermons, but 
true, after all, to their own honest 
and kindly instincts, are beginning 
more and more to follow the lea 

which has been given them by great 
and good laymen, and to see 
that sanitary reform, constitutional 
liberty, — popular education (as 
distinguished from mere religious 
instruction), and various other 
‘secular’ and ‘ casual’ matters, may 
be, after all, the cause of God, and 
fit subjects for clerical energies. 
And the many who remain still 
blind, the great majority, will 
gradually give in their adhesion to 
wider and more human views of 
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their own duties, if they see the 
Government promptly and vigor- 
ously insisting on the good work 
being done by some one or other, if 
not by the clergy themselves. After 
all, the ‘ powers that be’ will never 
want supporters. There are ‘safe 
men,’ and men on their promotion 
enough, who will join readily, not 
merely in any cry, but in any good 
hand work, which they see the 
Ministry determined to carry out, 
and ten years’ hence, sanitary re- 
form, sewage manure, university 
reform, State education, and what 
not of ‘destructive Radical,’ ‘ Lati- 
tudinarian,’ and ‘ Atheistic’ mea- 
sures, may have become integral 
articles of the clerical creed. As 
for the rabid religious press, it is 
rapidly passing into the same state 
of ferocious decrepitude in which 
John Bunyan beheld its natural 
ancestors, Giant Pope and Giant 
Pagan. Its bark, even now, is 
worse than its bite. It, too, is not 
insensible to the possibility lately 
set forth by a great dissenting 
divine, how to make the best of 
both worlds, and the Christian 
Satirist itself, if at any time it 
should have disgusted a more than 
usual number of its rational and 
honest subscribers, may find it ex- 
pedient to rat and begin a new life 
as a ministerial organ; till which 
time we shall go on as we have 
hitherto done, hoping that Lord 
Palmerston will A so likewise, 
and whether at home or abroad, 
wheresoever he shall find Presbyte- 
ries, Rowcliffes, or higher potentates, 
stepping out of their proper place, 
he will ‘hit them high or hit them 
low, but hit them somewhere.’ 

No less vigorous sanitary po- 
licy, less vigorous anti-smoke po- 
licy, less vigorous policy in, as we 
sanitary fanatics fancy, the saving 
of the lives of thousands of human 
beings per annum, will do. Sani- 
tary Reform is a sacred duty, im- 
posed alike by science and by con- 
science, with which no _ party 
changes, no popular cries, no vested 
interests, no desires to retain or to 
gain office, must be allowed to in- 
terfere. It is the work which lies 
nearest a British Ministry, at this 
moment, and only by doing it will 
they stand. 
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\ TELL, cousin, after all, there 

is not much to tell. Butsince 
you wish it, youshall have my story. 
And I remember what happened to 
me fifty years ago far more clearly 
than the events of even last week ; 
so you have at least one failing of 
old age in your favour. 

In the spring of the year 1744, I 
was unexpectedly called home from 
Leyden, where 1 had been studying 
for some time, by the sudden and 
alarming illness of my father. You 
know’ how matters then stood be- 
tween us and France. In ordinary 
times I should have travelled most 
safely and speedily by taking my 
passage on board of one of the Dutch 
merchant ships, many of which put 
into our Cornish ports. But now 
there were hawks abroad; and as I 
had small fancy for the luxuries of 
a French cachot, 1 determined to 
cross at once to London, and then to 
take horse with a good pair of pistols 
at my holster. 

So I did. And after half-a-dozen 
skirmishes with highwaymen, and as 
many accidents, owing to the vil- 
lanous roads, I got nearly to the end 
of my journey with but a moderate 
erro of bumps and bruises. 

had still, however, more than one 
day’s hard riding to get through 
before I could halt on Penderrick 
moor, and see the smoke of our old 
house rising up from its tall white 
chimneys. But I was now fairly in 
the West ; and (since I had received 
letters in London, telling me of my 
father’s slow recovery), I began to 
feel somewhat at home, and to enjoy 
the honest old Saxon of the pea- 
santry, so delightful after the out- 
landish jabber of my friends the 
Hogan Mogans. 

Well, I had been all day in the 
saddle, clattering down steep hill 
roads, covered with stones, little 
better than the beds of torrents, and 
clambering up again, only, as it 
seemed, for the pleasure of once 
more descending, and was looking 
forward to the comforts of mine inn, 
such as inn comforts were in those 
days, when at last I surmounted 
a hill more like the roof of a house 
than any of its brethren, and was 
rewarded—by a glorious prospect 
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indeed—for there lay the sea-coast 
with its white beaches, and its 
ranges of grey cliffs rising above 
them, and there lay ~alel valley 
and glistening spring-field; but 
where was the little village with 
its old fashioned hostelry? Although 
I looked carefully enough, I could 
discover no sign of habitation, except 
the roofs of two or three farms rising 
up between the trees; and these 
were at a great distance, and in the 
wrong direction. What should I 
do, for the evening was not only 
rapidly closing, but threatened to 
set in with storm and rain? 

The road wound over a patch of 
wild moor; and I spurred my horse 
up over the heather in the hope of 
finding some one who might direct 
me, or of discovering the inn itself. 
No. The fields were as lifeless and 
as deserted as a Dutch morass; there 
was no creature within sight, and not 
even a farm-house visible. Far and 
wide the coast spread out, indented 
with narrow bays, and stretching 
its grim craggy Sealants into the 
foaming waste of waters. At last— 
was it only some strange rock, or 
the top of an old tower, that I saw 
over the headland, close down upon 
the sea? At all events, it seemed 
my only chance; so I took once 
more to the road, that promised to 
lead me nearer to it, whatever it 
might be. 

The evening grew wilder and 
wilder; and as I rode onward I 
could see the foam flying in great 
white flakes over the ode of that 
stern and iron-bound coast. I 
pushed on, until I had passed the 
neck of the headland. A lon 
valley lay before me, shut in wit 
steep green hills on either side, but 
broadening towards the sea. You 
know how, in the western counties, 
the homesteads are fairly hidden in 
the deep coombes, as they are called ; 
so that you may look from a hill-top, 
and not see a single dwelling, an. 
though there may be twenty within 
hail. At the head of the valley, and 
close before me, I found a cluster of 
cottages. Over one there swung a 
sign. I looked and looked again. 
Yes, I could not be mistaken. There 
were our own Cornish choughs 
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proper, displaying their red legs, 
within their border of bezants. But 
in the name of the three Kings of 
Cologne, what were they doing there P 

Here was strange matter. Fora 
moment I was fairly bewildered: 
but before the noise of my horse’s 
hoofs had called out the inmates of 
the cottage, the solution of the 
mystery flashed across me. My 
father’s elder brother—you never 
saw him, cousin—if you had, you 
would scarcely have wondered at it, 
had long ceased to hold even ordinary 
communication with the rest of his 
family. There had been no open 
quarrel. But my uncle’s disposition 
was totally unlike that of the others. 
They had taken different sides in po- 
litics and in religion : my uncle alone 
had kept to the old faith, whilst his 
brothers had become members of 
the Reformed Church. Nor was 
this all. He had married a lady of 
high rank, and of mobienulched 
Norman descent, who looked down 
with pretty considerable contempt 
upon the members of her husband's 
family, notwithstanding their three 
choughs. So, when 1 came home 
from Leyden, I had never seen my 
uncle, and had never visited the old 
house over whose turrets my an- 
cestors’ flag had floated for so many 
generations. But I had A ehaanem 
of it. Often and-often I had been 
told of its corridors and vaults, its 
winding stairs and its dungeons; 
and it was with a strange mixture of 
feelings that I now found myself 
within half a mile of it. That was 
the western turret I had seen above 
the headland. 

Of this, however, I was not made 
certain, atonce. I heard a running 
to and fro, in the cottage. ‘There 
a comes at last,’ said a voice. ‘Ay, 
ay, the Captain will be mortal glad ;’ 
and presently out poured landlord 
and landlady, and half-a-dozen 
country fellows, who had been 
drinking in the tap-room. 

‘ Lord, sir,’ said mine host, ‘ the 
Captain has been down at the Castle 
these three hours. Here has been a 
power of messengers after you. But 
your honour will, no doubt, choose 
a glass of ale before you go down.’ 

saw that he mistook me for 
some expected guest, but I did not 
care to undeceive him, until I found 
myself in the little parlour of the 
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inn, and then it proved a difficult 
matter. ‘Your honour need not be 
so close with me,’ he said. ‘I know,’ 
and he gave me a confidential wink. 
‘ But as your honour pleases. Here 
is your good health, and wishing 
——;’ and mine host winked again. 

A few minutes told me where I 
was, and how near to the old house 
of my ancestors. In youth we take 
little note of family coldnesses. Un- 
less the brawl has been an active 
one, and carried out with cut and 
thrust fighting, on either side, we 
ean scarcely understand the feeling 
that keeps relatives apart, and take, 
in consequence, little note of it. 
Accordingly, although I knew there 
had been no intercourse for many 
years between Cardiness Castle and 
our own branch of the family, I let 
my curiosity have its own way, and 
despatched a note, in which I said 
that, finding myself accidentally in 
the neighbourhood, I desired to pay 
my respects to the head of our 
house. In about half an hour I re- 
ceived a packet, looking like a 
ministerial despatch, the seal of 
which exhibited the three choughs, 
honourably quartered with the stars 
and chevrons of the Norman heiress. 
These were the contents :— 

‘Dr. NepHew,—I could have 
wished that your visit to this house 
had occurred at a more fayourable 
season. But I thank God I have 
never been wanting in my duty, 
whatever may be the case with 
others. I shall receive you, there- 
fore, as you desire. Pray come 
down at once.—Yrs., dr. nephew, 


This was cold enough. But what 


cared 1? I determined to go, and 
to see a place and people 1 might 
never again have a chance of visit- 
ing. So mine host, notwithstanding 
his annoyance at finding himself 
excluded from all confidence, des- 
patched a guide, to show me the 
nearest way to the castle. 

It was still wild and stormy, but 
the moon was struggling through 
masses of broken cloud, and, by her 
light, after riding for some way 
down the valley, 1 saw, at last, the 
strange old turreted mansion, rising 
up darkly against its background of 
grey sea. How the stories of the 
chances it had gone through, of the 
sieges it had sustained, of its many 
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perils, by flood and by fire, came 
across me, with that first glimpse ! 
It had been built toward the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when this 
coast was exposed to the ravages of 
French pirates, always veuly to 
commence their depredations on the 
first signal of war, and very often 
without it. Hence it had been built 
with more regard to defence and 
protection than was usual at that 
time. A lofty outer wall, with bat- 
tlements and watch-turrets, at the 
angles, surroundeditentirely, anden- 
closed an ample court, within which 
stood the house itself, pierced with 
narrow windows, and strange fan- 
tastically formed openings, for hurl- 
ing missiles, in case of assault. All 
was dark, except a long range of 
windows on the right; and, even 
from them, so deep were their em- 
brasures, the rays fell but feebly 
upon the tall black walls of the 
court-yard. 

Light-hearted as I was, I confess 
to a strange indescribable fecling, 
that stole over me, as I looked 
around. The unusual form of the 
building, the absence of all the 
bustle that is generally found about 
so large and important a mansion, 
the plashing of the waves on the 
shore beyond, and then the unde- 
fined feeling of my own connexion 
with the place,—all this combined 
to influence me strangely, and made 
me look forward with something 
like dread to the meeting with my 
unknown relatives. But I had no 
time to indulge in any such fancies. 
The great doors were opened, with- 
out delay, and a whole army of ser- 
vants stood there, waiting to receive 
me. After all, my uncle had a cer- 
tain respect for every scion of the 
three choughs. 

Within there was the same still- 
ness. A grave and solemn looking 
domestic led me through a long gal- 
lery, hung with faded tapestry, and, 
at last, ushered me into a lofty and 
spacious apartment, imperfectly 
hghted by tall candlesticks of silver, 
ranged between the many windows, 
and by the half-burnt logs that 
smouldered upon the hearth. The 
ceiling richly carved in dark oak, 
heavily falling hangings, whose once 
bright roses and lilies iad faded into 
one uniform tint of sombre grey,— 
clumsy furniture, that might have 
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been as old as the house itself,— 
and, at the further end, grand 
beauffets, laden with quaintly- 
formed vessels of gold - silver: 
altogether the apartment had an air 
of gloomy magnificence, well in 
keeping with the rows of stately 
portraits that looked down from its 
walls. But to this I gave a single 
glance. Two persons only sat 
there: my uncle himself, who rose 
to receive me, from his chair by the 
wide-arched chimney,—and aide, 
whom I concluded to be his wife, a 
tall and somewhat austere looking 
personage, in black velvet, who was 
sitting opposite him, and who did 
not rise On my entrance. 

‘ Nephew,’ said my uncle, as he 
took my hand, formally enough, as 
I thought, ‘these doors have never 
been closed to any of our family, 
who desire to enter them, and, 
whilst I live, they never shall be. 
You are welcome, although your visit 
may chance to prove inconvenient. 
Lady Margaret, this is my brother's 
only son.’ 

But Lady Margaret’s cold grey 
eyes were bent perseveringly on the 


ground. There was an awkward 
silence. At last she looked up 
sharply. ‘Sir John, Sir John,’ she 


said, ‘I have warned you. Take 
the consequences. Young man, I 
am sorry to see you here, for your 
own sake as well as for that of 
others. If you take my advice you 
will lose no time in leaving this 
house.’ 

I began to think myself de trop 
indeed. 

‘My visit,’ I said, ‘seems to give 
more trouble than I anticipated. 
Perhaps I had better follow your 
ladyship’s advice, and close it at 
once.’ 

But my uncle laid his hand on my 
arm. 

‘Your ladyship forgets,’ he said, 
‘however ill-timed his coming, my 
nephew has a right to such hospi- 
tality as this house can afford. 
Martin,’ he said to a servant who 
entered, ‘I expect a strange gentle- 
man to-night; show him here at 
once, and let supper be served as 
soon as he comes. And now, 
nephew, be seated, and tell me what 
is doing at Leyden.’ 

So my uncle asked grave ques- 
tions about the professors, and the 
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polities, and the students, and half 
a hundred other things, to all which 
I replied as well as my wandering 
thoughts would allow me. For, al- 
though I tried to be a judicious 
listener, I caught myself more than 
once speculating on the old portraits 
hanging on the walls, and tracing a 
resemblance between their long, 
pale faces and that of my uncle—to 
say nothing of my own. 

‘And so,’ said my uncle, ‘they 
have built a new bridge to the 
Stadt-house? That is very well. 
I remember when I was at Sen 
in ‘19, I saw a grave senator 
ducked in the canal,—robes and 
all; and all for want of this very 
bridge. That was just before 
our Dutch neighbours joined the 
Alliance; and by my faith, nephew, 
I was not sorry to see one of the 
consenting knaves so punished. 
Well, they must look further off 
now for their friends. And what are 
you thinking to set about after you 
get back to Penderrick P’ 

‘I—I scarcely know,’ I said; 
‘that is, I have thoughts of— 
perhaps of the army.’ 

‘Sir John,’ interposed Lady 
Margaret, who had been all this 
time watching me with no very 
kindly looks, ‘your civilities are 
quite thrown away. Don’t you see 
that the young gentleman is thinking 
far too much of himself to waste a 
thought upon you?” 

And there was some truth in what 
her ladyship said, for I had just 
discovered a portrait whose history 
I knew full well,—that of Gwen- 
thian, the White Hand, an unhappy 
daughter of our house, whose story 
formed one of its principal legends. 
The picture had been too often de- 
scribed to me to be mistaken, 
although I saw it for the first 
time. 

‘Ah,’ said Sir John, ‘we cannot 
wonder. Yes, young man, these 
ancestors of ours have all an interest 
in you, although you have with- 
drawn yourself from them and 
their religion. But that, after all, 
is your father’s doing and not yours. 
I will hope better things of you. 
That coat of arms, let me tell you, 
sir, (pointing to the three choughs 
over the chimney) has never yet 
been seen but on the side of loyalty 
and honour. ‘The army, did you 
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say? Well, we shall see. Take 
time, young man,—take time. Do 
nothing hastily. These are-changeful 
days we live in.’ 

‘Sir John,’ said Lady Margaret, 
with such a frown as Xantippe may 
have bestowed on her husband when 
he returned to her after a longer 
day’s work than usual in the Agora, 
* you have really no consideration ; 
you would provoke ;’ but what 
more her ladyship would have said 
was cut short by the entrance of a 
servant, who ushered into the apart- 
ment a gentleman in a richly-laced 
scarlet coat, with a small rapier 
hanging at his side. 

This personage advanced up the 
room with an air of immense im- 
portance, and was received both by 
my uncle and Lady Margaret with 
an empressement that, as it struck 
me, was hardly accounted for by 
his manner, which was vulgar and 
presuming, or by his very ordinary 
features. 

Sir John briefly named him to 
me as Mr. Staunton. 

‘I beg pardon,’ he said, ‘ for 
keeping you waiting, as I presume 
I have done; but they told me at 
the inn yonder, that Captain Van 
Meerelt was so impatient, so anxious 
to get off the Jacobina, that I just 
went down to the vessel before I 
came here. Ah, Sir John, you are 
a happy man,—none of these 
troubles for you. You have only to 
sit at home, and let the world wag; 
we poor devils must work as best 
we can.’ 

‘Mr. Staunton,’ said Lady Mar- 
garet, ‘pray don’t encourage Sir 
John in any of his stay-at-home 
fancies. Why should all the trouble 
be yours? I could readily spare 
him, for my part.’ 

‘ Always ready, Lady Margaret,’ 
replied the other,—‘ always ready to 
sacrifice yourself for the common 
cause. Well, I have seen our little 
friend. No letters, you understand 
—no letters. But he has not for- 
gotten yourladyship. Iam charged 
to deliver this case with my own 
hand. ‘Tell Lady Margaret,’ said 
his—said our friend—‘she must 
wear it for my sake—for my sake.’’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Lady Margaret, as she 
opened the case, (it contained a ring 
set with diamonds,) ‘ that will be no 
hard duty. I wish Sir John,—but 
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ou must speak to him yourself, 
Mr. Staunton.’ 

‘Mr. Staunton,’ said Sir John, 
‘knows very well he need not press 
matters with me. My duty and this 
house are always at his service.’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ said Mr. Staunton 
—‘my dear Lady Margaret—one 
would think I had never known you 
till to-night. But well, well—let us 
to PPS, for I see the doors are 
opened. And, to tell the truth, as 
Gay says, Isn't it gay ? 


A chicken, too, might do me good. 


Your sea air is monstrous appetizing. 
Allow me, Lady Margaret. 

So we passed through the foldin 
doors into the supper room. I did 
not perceive that our party had been 
increased until I heard a strange 
voice pronounce the grace. When 
Llooked up, I saw that the chaplain 
had joined us, for I could not doubt 
it was the chaplain—a tall, thin man 
in black, with quick, restless eyes, 
full of observation. 

The conversation was for some 
time either indifferent, or turned 
on matters which to me were 
complete enigmas. Once or twice 
the chaplain looked doubtfully, 
first at me and then at my uncle; 
but Sir John took no notice, and 
at last turned to the red-coated 
stranger. 

‘A glass of hermitage, Mr. Staun- 
ton. Your very good health. You 
must find our English cellars indif- 
ferent enough after drinking these 
southern wines in their own coun- 
tries. Well, your duty has its 

leasures to balance its pains. Your 
ast venture succeeded well enough, 
I hear, from Van Meerelt. You 
passed through town—did you see 
the Captain ?’ 

The Chaplain smiled. ‘We are 
told down here,’ he said, ‘that the 
Captain is suffering; no doubt he 
has much to annoy him.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Staunton, laying 
down his Flemish glass with a sigh, 
‘your reverence is right. Yes, Sir 


* Sir John had not been altogether misinformed. 
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> mt: I saw oe Captain, and 
1e looks but poorly—but rly. 
Give me the Prittle Snellen ; i 
wouldn’t exchange her and her 
cargo; no, sir, not if the Captain 
would make me his right-hand 
man to-morrow. And, by-the-bye, 
Sir John, what a snug harbour that 
is of yours, and how well the vessel 
is lying. Van Meerelt tells me 
he will have no trouble—no trouble 
atall. Everything is easy. What 
is that before your reverence? a 
Devonshire pie! Ah! I will trouble 
you for some. Thank you, thank 
you.’ 

‘It is a dish,’ said Sir John, with 
solemnity, ‘that has been a great 
favourite of mine ever since I learnt 
from a friend who had been spend- 
ing some time in Rome, that his— 
that the—that a most illustrious per- 
sonage who is just now fealtent 
there, manifests a great fopdness for 
it, and directs its frequent appear- 
ance at his table.* Yes, young 
man,’ continued Sir John, turning 
to me, ‘you can have no difficulty 
in understanding to whom [I allude, 
though I fear Leyden has scarcely 
increased your respect for birth and 
dignity.’ 

‘Unless,’ said the chaplain, with a 
sneer, ‘both are as prosperous as a 
Batavian merchant. Is your nephew 
fresh from Leyden, Sir John ?’ 

‘I left it not many days since,’ I 
said. ‘ But you mistake greatly if 
you imagine that all our Dutch 
friends are insensible to the claims 
of fallen dignity. Only a month 
ago, the authorities at the Hague 
discovered a wide-spread Jacobite 
correspondence among their own 
people 

‘Had you heard of this, Mr. 
Staunton ?’ said Sir John, stopping 
me, hastily. 

‘My dear sir,’ replied Mr. Staun- 
ton, with his mouth full of Devon- 
shire pie, ‘ I had heard—yes, yes, I 
had heard—a mere—quite—' but 
all at once he caught the chaplain’s 
eye fixed on him with a warning 











‘There is every day a regular 


table of ten or twelve covers, well served, into which some of the qualified persons 


of his court, or travellers, are invited. 


It is supplied with English and French 


cookery, French and Italian wines ; but I took notice that the Pretender ate only 


of the 


nglish dishes, and made his dinner of roast beef and what we call Devonshire 


Pie.’— Letter from an English traveller at Rome, 1721, printed in the Miscellany 


of the Spottiswoode Club. 
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glance, and I saw it too. ‘A mere 
fancy of the wise Dutchmen,’ he 
continued, carelessly, ‘as I believe ; 
but, of course, a most serious affair 
—a most dangerous matter—if it 
turn out to be real.’ 

‘From what I heard I have no 
doubt of it,’ I said; ‘there were 
letters’ 

‘I told Van Meerelt,’ said Mr. 
Staunton, rising, ‘ that I would see 
him again to-night—Lady Margaret, 
will you permit me? Duty, you 
know, duty. And may I ask your 
reverence, turning to the chaplain, 
‘to give me your attention for five 
minutes? there are some few mat- 
ters connected with the ship—some 
very trifling yet necessary matters 
touching the unloading of the books 
Van Meerelt has brought for your 
reverence, on which I should wish 
to consult you. It grows late, I 
see. Will your ladyship excuse us 
at once ?’ 

‘And high time, I think, Mr. 
Staunton,’ said Lady Margaret, 
with a glance at me; ‘I hope you 
have not delayed here too long ; but 
Sir John knows best.’ 

‘Mr. Staunton must be in time 
as yet,’ said Sir John. ‘ But it is 
late, and you must be tired, nephew, 
after your long day’s ride. Martin 
will hen you your room; and so 
good night ; ho soundly under 
your forefathers’ roof. Yet stay, a 
word in your ear. If times should 
change, remember—the old faith— 
the old trusts—and you have a friend 
at Cardiness.’ 

Lady Margaret had disappeared 
while my uncle was speaking, and as 
he bowed me from the room, I fol- 
lowed Martin, who, with a pair of 
candles that would have done honour 
to the shrine of a Romish saint, led 
the way to my apartment. As we 
yassed through the room in which 

had been received, however, I 
made him stop for a moment under 
the picture of Gwenthian the White 
Hand. Her legend had been haunt- 
ing me ever since I had first re- 
cognised those pale, sad, yet most 
beautiful, features. She was drawn 
in a dress of dark blue, touched here 
and there with gold, after the 
fashion of the early painters. Inher 
hand she held a chaplet of beads, 
and the background showed a wild 
forest scene, closed in with distant 
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rocky mountains. The skill of the 
Gothic artist had not been great, 
but he had, nevertheless, succeeded 
in portraying a countenance of a 
beauty so peculiar and so fascinating, 
that I no longer wondered at the 
prominence which had been assigned 
to the Lady Gwenthian among the 
legends of our house. The White 
Hand—she deserved the name, if 
the painter had been truthful; and 
osliien, she had an hereditary claim 
to it. Down among the roots of our 
family tree reposes the shield of 
Yseult aux Blanches Mains, the 
wife of King Mark of Cornwall. 
But Sir Tristram’s belle amie could 
scarcely have been fairer than her 
descendant, nor was her story a 
sadder one. 

So I followed Martin through the 
long narrow passages, and up the 
winding turret stairs, half expectin 
to see the Lady of the White Han 
emerge from one of the arched 
doorways, and float on before us 
through the gloom. The apart- 
ment to which I was conducted was 
low, and panelled with dark oak ; 
at one ae a narrow folding door, 
latticed with arabesque carving, 
opened into a long gallery hung wit 
dark green arras. This I explored 
when Martin had left me, and then, 
stirring the logs on the hearth into 
a bright blaze, I sat down before 
them, and allowed my fancy to 
wander at its own free will. 

Scarcely conscious of the present, 
my thoughts returned to the story 
of Gwenthian. A Breton knight,— 
so it ran,—had been wrecked on our 
wild coast, not far from Cardiness 
Castle. There he was received, and 
there he remained for some time; 
long enough to love the Lady 
Gwenthian, and to be loved again. 
But then came the old story. The 
Lord of Cardiness had served under 
the great Talbot, and had witnessed 
the execution of JoanofAre. There 
was no chance of his smiling on the 
lovers. Andthe French knight had 
scarcely regained his own country, 
when Gwenthian was called upon to 
give her hand to the son of a neigh- 
bouring baron. 

However, fate had not willed that 
the choughs should be so quartered. 
The lovers were still able to com- 
municate, by means of the fishermen 
and merchants who frequented the 
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coast ; and they laid their plans ac- 
cordingly. Gwenthian fell ill, and 
became gradually worse. At last 
her old nurse sought her father, and 
with many tears told him that his 
daughter was dying, and prayed him 
to listen to her last request. She 
could not join her lover in life, she 
said; but after death, what mat- 
tered it? Only she prayed that she 

ight then be taken across the seas, 
and laid to rest in the little chapel at 
the foot of the broomy hill he had 
so often described to her. 

The old knight listened and 
frowned ; but he loved his daughter, 
and he granted her request. So 
Gwenthian died ; and then the nurse 
took charge of her, and the day 
came when she was to be borne in 
her coffin down over the black rocks, 
and on board the vessel that lay 
there waiting. But on that morning 
the priest of the castle sought her 
father: ‘Sir Knight,’ he said, ‘the 
times crave wariness. Examine, I 

ray you, the coffin of the Lady 
Eerenthian before you permit it to 
depart. That hath come to my 
ears which I would not willingly 
believe, yet dare not neglect.’ So, 
on the sea shore, before all the peo- 
ple, the coffin was searched; and 
therein they found the Lady Gwen- 
thian, not dead, but laid peacefully 
to rest until she should rejoin her 
lover on the Breton shore. She 
sprang up with a shriek, and before 
any one could lay hands on her, she 
had gained the top of a lofty rock 
that towers at the head of the little 
bay. And when she saw her father 
coming towards her, full of rage and 
fury, she leapt sheer over into the 
deep waters, that closed sternly 
above their prey, and gave it up no 
more. To this day, the rock is 
called, ‘The Leap of the White 
Hand.’ 

But the priest, as the legend as- 
serts, never prospered from that 
time. Full of sorrow for the loss 
which he had caused, he wandered 
from place to place, seeking rest in 
vain. Nor, so the people believed, 
could he find it even after death. 
Many declared that they had seen 
his dusky figure gliding along the 
castle battlements, or gazing on the 
sea from some lofty watch turret. 
And on certain nights of the year, 
the fishermen feared to approach the 
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castle beach, since as they lay off it 
in their boats they heard cries ring- 
ing along the rocks, as of one in 
great distress and agony. 

Such was the gloomy old legend, 
all the particulars of which had now 
been strongly recalled to me. I sat 
meditating on them, and on the 
strange chance which had brought 
me to the castle, until, fairly over- 
powered with fatigue, I fell back in 
my chair, and in a few moments was 
sound asleep. I must have slept 
long: and my waking visions must 
have passed into those of slumber ; 
for when I at last awoke, it was with 
a start, and the clash of weapons was 
still ringing in my ears. Tor some 
moments I could not recover myself. 
The fire had burnt itself out, and 
the moonlight poured in a flood of 
brightness through the tall and nar- 
row lattice. I rose up cold and 
shuddering, full of that undefined 
species of terror which oppresses us 
when suddenly roused from dreamy 
and unquiet slumber. 

I passed into the recess of the 
window, half fearing to advance into 
the darkness of the apartment. As 
I stood there, I heard, or seemed to 
hear, the same ringing sound, like 
the stroke of a sword on metal, 
which had, as I fancied, roused me 
from my dream. The castle stood, 
as I told you, within a lofty machico- 
tated wall, which left a sort of open 
court on each side of the building. 
This court was wide and spacious in 
front ; but at the sides, the enclosing 
wall approached so near as to leave 
but a narrow passage between itself 
and the castle. Into one of these 
passages my apartment looked. 

Fronting the window in which I 
stood, was an arched doorway ; 
narrow, and passing backwards into 
the thickness of the wall. The moon 
lit up the court with a brightness 
like that of day; all at once a sha- 
dow fell across it. Again I heard 
that strange ringing noise—could I 
be still dreaming? On the ground, 
just without the darkness of the 
archway, there lay a long, bright 
sword glancing and glittering in the 
moonlight. I had scarcely dis- 
covered it when there came from 
under the postern arch a tall figure, 
shrouded from head to foot in a thick 
black mantle, such as is worn by the 
members of certain religious orders. 
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Its face I could not see; but it 
stooped as it passed into the moon- 
light, and lifting the sword from the 
ground, glided on swiftly and dis- 
appeared round a projecting angle of 
the castle. 

I will confess to you, cousin, that 
as the figure vanished, a feeling took 
possession of me, such as I had 
never before experienced, and such 
as I do not greatly care even to re- 
call at present. Something there 
was of horror, and something of a 
strange fearful curiosity. All at 
once I remembered the gallery that 
opened from my chamber. It had 
disappeared in that direction. The 
doors were still open. The latticed 
windows looked into the further 
court. It was empty. No sign of 
living creature was there. 

Shuddering, and feeling more 
than half convinced that what I had 
seen was no tenant of middle earth, 
I turned away from the furthest 
window. The extreme end of the 
gallery was not hung, like the rest, 
with arras, but fitted with small 
panels, richly and delicately carved. 
As I turned, it seemed to me that 
the moonlight fell in a singular man- 
ner upon one of these divisions, 

iving it a reddened appearance, as 
though the rays had passed through 
stained glass: but on going close to 
it, I found that the light came from 
beyond, and pierced through a small 
open space at the bottom of the 
panel. This I examined narrowly, 
and found that it slidin a groove, 
so that when raised, any one in the 
gallery could see into the apartment 
beyond. 

Cautiously, and half fearing what 
it might disclose, I raised the pa- 
nel. ell, cousin—beyond was the 
Castle Chapel. There was the altar, 
richly decorated, with a tall gloomy 
picture rising behind it. Above, 
the moonlight struggled through 
the storied windows; but below, 
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fronting the altar, was that which 
at once attracted me beyond every- 
ns else. A wide space yawned 
in the midst of the floor, showing 
the first narrow steps that led to the 
vault beneath. An enormous wax 
light, evidently removed from the 
altar, was placed on the edge of the 
vault, and by its aid I could distin- 
guish a great heap of unscabbarded 
swords, piled together close to the 
steps, whilst many more were lyin 
scattered over the floor of the chapel. 
There was no one present; but as I 
looked, I heard the sound of steps 
ascending from the vault, and pre- 
sently that same dark figure emerged 
whic IT had seen in the open court. 
A thrill passed through me, but I 
continued to gaze, and when at last 
he looked upward, I knew him. It 
was my uncle’s chaplain. 

Fearing to be discovered, I drew 


’ gently back from my post of vantage, 


though not before another figure 
had appeared from the vault—a 
man in a sailor’s dress — who 
— up a bundle of the swords 

eside the steps, and again vanished 
with them. The Captain of the 
Jacobina no doubt ; and were these 
the chaplain’s books ? 

By this time I had seen quite 
enough. And to tell you the truth, 
cousin, I was not much surprised, 
when, a month or two afterwards, a 
royal messenger appeared somewhat 
unexpectedly at Cardiness Castle, 
and could not be prevailed on to de- 
part unless accompanied by the re- 

resentative of the three Shenahe. 
hether, in after life, my uncle 
considered that the lustre of his 
shield had suffered by his temporary 
residence in the Tower I cannot 
determine: I rather think not. And 
at all events, he journeyed thither 
in becoming state,—in his own 
chariot and six, with the red legs of 
the choughs duly blazoned upon its 
panels. 
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A VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


ce was with melancholy satisfaction 
that we glanced the other day at 
the long list of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in London. Twelve gene- 
ral hospitals, making up _ nearly 
3600 beds; 31 hospitals or infirma- 
ries for special complaints ; together 
with 48 dispensaries for the treat- 
ment of out-door patients, fur- 
nish us with some slight idea of the 
amount of disease, as well as of the 
benevolence which that disease calls 
into exercise. There is still much 
difference of opinion respecting 
the advantages to be derived from 
hospitals for special diseases, or for 
special classes. On the one hand it 
is contended, that much injury is 
done to the great medical schools, 
and through them to the advance- 
ment of the science of medicine, by 
establishing separate hospitals for 
the study of particular affections ; 
that the mind of the observer be- 
comes contracted by viewing only 
one set of affections; that he is 
tempted to neglect the general for 
the special; that the student 
also has a more and more con- 
tracted field of observation if he 
confines his study, as heretofore, to 
one general hospital. The more 
candid, however, of those who ad- 
vocate this view of the case, allow 
that the present condition of the 
old hospitals is unsatisfactory ; 
that the governing bodies have 
neglected to make any proper 
classification of our maladies, to 
facilitate, as they might, their study. 
They allow that the present arrange- 
ment presents a chaos of disease ; 
that the medical student toils from 
bed to bed, bewildered by the rapid 
succession of complaints presented 
to him, unable to collate the shades 
of difference which may exist in the 
same disease, in consequence of the 
patients lying too far apart, sepa- 
rated by a bewildering maze of other 
corporeal afflictions. Of the very 
nature, too, of some diseases, con- 
sidered inadmissible into the hos- 
pital, the student, they admit, must 
remain ignorant. 

To remedy this state of things, it 
has been proposed to group together 
diseases, to classify them, and then 
to assign the patients labouring 
under them to special wards. In 


some hospitals, for instance, there 
are wards appropriated to cases of 
cancer, to the cae of women, 
to fever, cholera, and other conta- 
gious diseases, to insanity and 
numerous other ills to which this 
human flesh is prone. 

We may consider, then, that there 
are three great plans proposed—nay, 
actually carried out: general hos- 
pitals on the old plan, open to all 
maladies, with or without certain 
exceptions ; general hospitals with 
more or less numerous special wards 
for special diseases; and thirdly, 
hospitals devoted solely to certain 
diseases or to certain classes of 
patients. 

Where high medical authorities 
differ, it is not for us to venture any 
decided opinion. Perhaps, as is 
usually the case, there may be a 
certain degree of right mixed with 
a greater or less proportion of wrong 
in all three schemes. In esti- 
mating one class of objections to 
special hospitals, we fancy a confu- 
sion has been made between the 
hospital and the practitioner. That 
a man who confines his attention 
solely to one disorder—who refuses 
to attend to the state of the system 
as a whole, to the dependence of one 
function of the body upon the rest ; 
that such a man will acquire con- 
tracted ideas, will be an unsafe prac- 
titioner, we can readily conceive. 
That old-fashioned oculists or aurists 
or bone-setters would prove very 
blind guides we can easily imagine. 
But that is a different point. The 
question is rather, whether a person 
having acquired a sound general 
knowledge of the system as a whole,’ 
of its usual morbid states, is more or 
less likely to advance the study of a 
particular class of disease by havin 
a great number of that class ae 
before him, and by enjoying theadvan- 
tage of a large but compact field of 
observation before him? The true 
answer to this question must be ob- 
tained by experience. Has the con- 
dition of ophthalmic surgery, for in- 
stance, been advanced or retarded by 
the establishment of ophthalmic in- 
firmaries? The writers on the sub- 
ject tell us that the knowledge of 
diseases of the eye was materially 
promoted by the institution, half a 
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century since, of the London Oph- 
thalmic Infirmary; that the treat- 
ment of this classof diseases has, since 
then, been rescued from the hands 
of ignorant pretenders who called 
themselves oculists, and restored to 
the hands of the medical profession. 

With respect to the treatment of 
insanity we suspect there can be 
little hesitation. It must be in the 
asylum for mental alienation that a 
knowledge of this subject must be 
sought. It is to those connected 
with such institutions that we instine- 
tively turn for improvement. The 
only other special institutions with 
which we are acquainted, that have 
been sufficiently ee in existence to 
be referred to as tests of their utility, 
are the lying-in hospitals. That our 
knowledge of obstetric medicine has 
been retarded by these establish- 
ments, no one, we fancy, would be 
bold enough to assert. We have 
only to glance at the names of those 
connected with them, to recognise 
at once the most eminent practi- 
tioners of the day in that particular 
branch of the profession. 

The Acker we of the hospitals for 
particular classes of disease are of too 
recent establishment for experience 
yet to have been of service. No 
doubt there are several weeds among 
them ; these will disappear from the 
scene, and be no more heard of; 
others, we believe, are good seed, 
which will take root, and bring forth 
in due season good and plenteous 
fruit. It is not for us to attempt to 
distinguish between the two; time, 
which tries all things, will infallibly 
settle the question. 

We have been led into this train 
of remarks by a visit we were lately 
induced to pay to one of these re- 
cently established special hospitals, 
that for sick children. 


In these days of restless philan- 
thropy, when it has become a 
pleasure to explore each weakness 
of the system—a luxury to suggest 
some specific, or to advocate some 
nostrum, it need excite no surprise 
that there should exist an hospital 


for sick children. The wonder, in- 
deed, is rather that such a name 
should have to our ears an unfami- 
liar sound: that it should have been 
reserved for benevolent individuals 
in our own day to fill up so glaring 
a public deficiency. 
VOL. XLIX. NO. CCLXXXIX. 
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In every principal city in Europe, 
from Paris to Constantinople, from 
Hamburg to Moscow, as well as 
in the United States of America, 
such institutions are no novelty. 
In England alone, the sick chil- 
dren of the poor have been left 
uncared for and. untended, — 
jumbled up in large public wards 
with tonal men and peevish old 
women, or allowed to perish, without 
a hope of rescue, in their miserable 
dwellings—at once the cause and the 
fomenter of disease. 

Was such an hospital required in 
London? Does inemn prevail to 
any extent among young people? 
Are there diseases almost peculiar 
to them? Listen to the answer of 
the Registrar-General. In the year 
1846 (and this was no exceptional 
year), out of about 50,000 persons 
who died in the metropolis, upwards 
of 15,000 were less than two, and 
more than 21,000 under ten years 
of age. ‘To illustrate the same fact 
in a different manner, out of every 
100 persons born in London, 35 die 
before they reach the age of ten. 
Is such a mortality natural? Is it 
a fatal necessity, a normal condition 
of human existence? We cannot say 
so when we find that there existed 
in London only one dispensary for 
the special treatment of the diseases 
of aioe: when we learn that 
the number of children received into 
the general hospitals is so small, that, 
on a calculation made in 1843, they 
were found to contain only 136 
children under ten years of age. Of 
this small number, too, only 26, or 
less than 1 per cent., had been ad- 
mitted for the cure of any internal 
disease. We may add, for the sake 
of comparison, that while 23 of these 
26 were children between the ages 
of three and ten years, the total 
mortality between these ages in 
1842 amounted in the metropolis to 
33,748. 

How little chance was there here 
of checking the mortality among the 
poor! How little opportunity of 
gaining that knowledge of the 
special diseases of infancy which 
might be applied to the benefit of 
the children of the rich! 

Some sentimental fair one may, 
however, object that it is cruel 
to remove the sick child from its 
home, to rob it of its mother’s soli- 

E 
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citude. Any such dreamers may be 
referred to the mass of information 
which has been laid before the pub- 
lic, within the last few years, on the 
subject of the homes of the London 
poor. Cold, noisy, damp, smoky, 
without means of excluding draughts 
or of admitting light, the strong 
man finds it difficult enough to bear 
up against the depressing influences 
of his miserable dwelling, but to the 
child of tender years they are death. 
What must be the nature of the 
soothing cares which surround the 
pauper child’s sick bed in such habi- 
tations? Not long since, a poor 
child, seven or eight years old, 
came under our notice; she was 
thin and haggard, her eyes sunk, 
her face ai, the glands of her 
neck enlarged, many of them form- 
ing open sores. She was under 
medical treatment, but still remained 
the same, or, if anything, got worse. 
At last we resolved to visit her at 
her own home. In a small back 
room on the third floor, with a smoky 
chimney and a suffocating atmo- 
sphere, we found the whole family. 
none corner was the father at work, 
as a tailor, with two or three com- 
panions; in another, was the mo- 
ther, engaged in washing clothes 
which certainly seemed to stand 
in need of much ablution; the 
remainder of the apartment was 
occupied by an old bed, wherein lay 
four children, including the little 
patient. This single room, miserably 
ventilated as it was, constituted the 
dwelling of the whole family. 

The child was removed to the 
hospital: and under the influence of 
fresh air, proper food, and the same 
medical treatment which had been 
before adopted, she was well in three 
weeks. 

Do not think that this is an ex- 
treme case: it occurred in one of 
the best parts of London—in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square. 

But granting that it may be advis- 
able to remove the little sufferer, it 
may be asked, Why not send him 
to a common hospital? Why re- 
quire a special institution? Obvi- 
ously, because the diet, the treat- 
ment, the nursing, the hours to be 
observed, the general arrangements 
to be attended to, are all different 
from those adapted to an hospital 
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for adults. The medical men who 
have investigated the subject and 
have examined the working of simi- 
lar establishments elsewhere, with 
the view to the formation of the 
hospital in London, inform us that 
the following conditions are essential 
to the well-being of a children’s 
hospital :— 

First. A situation sufficiently re- 
mote from the crowded parts of the 
metropolis to insure to the inmates of 
the building the advantages of pure 
air and good ventilation. 

Second. A site sufficiently spacious 
to allow of the formation of a garden 
or playground, for the exercise and 
amusement of those children who 
are convalescent. 

Third. A building so arranged as 
to provide for the complete separa- 
tion of children suffering from con- 
tagious fevers, and to contain dis- 
tinct wards for the convalescent. 

Without these requisites, the suc- 
cessful treatment of children, when 
massed together, cannot be insured ; 
and such conditions are obviously 
not found, because not required, in 
the general hospitals dedicated to 
the sick adult. 

We said that England stood alone 
in the non-existence of such an in- 
stitution. This cause for reproach 
now, happily, no longer exists. In 
Norwich, thanks to the active bene- 
volence of Jenny Lind, such an es- 
tablishment is being reared ; whilst 
in London a beginning has already 
been made; a child's hospital, thriv- 
ing, though still younger than the 
tiny —- it contains, has been 
actually opened. It is in a visit to 
this last that we now beg the reader 
to accompany us. 

In selecting Great Ormond-street 
as the site for the hospital, the com- 
mittee have been successful in satis- 
fying the first condition required— 
a retired situation. ‘Great Ormond’ 
isastrect of the past—an air of dreamy 
solitude, of mysterious desolation 
hangs about it, that makes you feel 
far indeed removed from the busy 
haunts of men. The antiquated 
mansions have a spectral aspect ; 
they look like a city of the dead; a 
sort of cockney Pompeii restored to 
the light of day after a trance of 
centuries. Standing out from among 
these dwellings of our forefathers, 
with a fresh white stuccoed front, 
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which gives to it an air of compara- 
tive juvenility suited to its destina- 
tion, is the hospital we have to visit. 

Crossing a hall, adorned with 

inted windows, we first enter 
a parlour, the scene no doubt of 
many a carouse in times long since 

d away, but forming now the 
Seeakenenn of the institution: here 
we make the acquaintance of the 
intelligent house-surgeon, and plac- 
ing ourselves under his guidance, 
proceed on our tour. 

Passing through the dispensary, 
where the display of jars and bot- 
tles, of dark-looking mixtures and 
brownish powders, recals to our 
recollection many a painful emotion 
of our nursery days, we traverse the 
consulting room, and enter a long 
hall, thrown back as it were from 
the main building — an off-shoot 
from the parent tree. This serves 
as a waiting-room for out-patients, 
hundreds of whom may be seen 
crowding it early in the morning. 
It serves also as a play-room for the 
in-patients in unfavourable weather. 
At first we looked on this hall as a 
modern addition, built expressly for 
the purpose which it now serves: 
this, however, we found was not the 
case; in fact, a little history at- 
taches to it. It was originally built 
for a museum by the famous Dr. 
Mead, who once occupied the house; 
and, curiously enough, has now 
reverted to the hands of the 
faculty, so that, even with bricks 
and mortar, it would seem on 
revient toujours & ses premiers 
amours. Subsequently the apart- 
ment appears to have Sees used as 
a saloon for dancing, a kind of an- 
cient casino, in which, according to 
rumour, George IV. was wont to 
foot it deftly on the light fantastic 
toe 


We pass from the spot thus 
ennobled, and find ourselves upon 
a broad terrace: from this we 
descend by a series of low stone 
steps, curiously adapted to the 
ittle legs which now daily mount 
them, into a garden, nearly 
an acre in extent. Here, for the 
first time, we came into contact 
with some of the little patients suf- 
ficiently convalescent to be allowed 
out of doors. One merry young 
gentleman was trundling a hoo 
under difficulties, running after it 
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with the assistance of a crutch; one 
of the little fellow’s legs was, we 
learned, some inches shorter than 
the other, owing to severe disease of 
the hip, from which he had been so 
far restcred as to allow of his chas- 
ing his hoop in gallant, though rather 
inlicomn style. 

Two or three laughing girls, 
hanging in a circle to a round. 
about, had just recovered from 
some serious affection of the 
chest. They looked now more 
healthy, and in better spirits, than 
half the children you meet in the 
fashionable squares. A little boy, 
very pale, delicate, and sedate, 
seated on a bench, had more the 
aspect of a sick child; on pay- 
ing our respects to him, he gravely 
told us that he had a bad knee— 
that he was better—that he did not 
know how long he had been ill, but 
he thought a very long time. This 
touching story was correet; he had 
been in much danger of losing his 
leg, but happily it had been pre- 
served to him. 

A little farther on, we came across 
a wee thing promenading in a dot- 
and-go-one Seldon with the aid of 
a nurse. She seemed, however, 
greatly delighted at her progress, 
and with reason,—she was begin- 
ning to move again after an attack 
of paralysis. 

by the side of the garden, opposed 
as it were to this scene of recovering 
health, and forming its antithesis, is 
placed a small building, dedicated 
to those little patients for whom 
disease has been too powerful, whom 
human skill has failed to save—the 
dead-house. The erection of this 
tenement was attended with much 
alarm to certain persons residing in 
the immediate neighbourhood : alas! 
in the neighbouring courts, and 
yards, and alleys, would be found 
many houses of the dead, houses 
which afford no information to 
science like this one; houses from 
which no clue to the more success- 
ful treatment of the malady for the 
future can be obtained. Even in 
death, if we seek properly, we may 
often find the road to life. 

Thankful, however, that the 
building is at present empty, we 
retrace our steps into the house. We 

ive a hasty glance to the range of 

itchens and larders on the base- 
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ment; we take on trust certain 
rumours about mighty barrels in 
the cellars, filled, not with ‘ Barcla 
and Perkins’s Entire,’ but wit 
eod-liver oil, kept constantly on 
tap; and we ascend the handsome 
carved oak staircase, to the first 
ward of the hospital. 

The coup-deil on entering is 
really striking. A suite of lofty 
rooms with rich decorated ceilings, 
pleasant to the eyes of the sick 
children—the walls painted in panel 
with coloured nymphs and rosy 
cupids sporting about,—the large 
fire-places, with massive and hig 
carved marble chimney-pieces, all 
give to the place an appearance of 
stately but cheerful magnificence. 
Against the walls, instead of chairs 
or couches, are ranged the clean- 
looking light iron cribs, with move- 
able sides, occupied by the little 
patients. Strewed about the floor, 
on the mantel-pieces, on the beds, 
are toys of the newest and gayest 
fashion, the gift of many a kind- 
hearted lady. In the centre of the 
room a lilliputian table, with 
low benches, suited to the occu- 
pants: here and there a diminutive 
American rocking chair, lolled in, 

erchance in a consequential way, 

y some smiling sufferer. Across 
the cribs for those patients who are 
prevented from rising, is fitted a 
wooden shelf, on which the toys 
may be placed, or the picture- 
book rested. There was nothin 
sad here, nothing inappropriate, all 
showed good engi, and good 
judgment. Ventilation is amply 
provided for by the double perfo- 
rated glass windows; whilst a bath- 
room, fitted with every convenience, 
is at hand for the purposes of clean- 
liness or of cure. 

We confess that it was with some 
misgivings we first entered the ward. 
Lively recollections of noisy sounds 
from private nurseries with even one 
invalid, made us look with appre- 
hension to the effect of so many 
collected together. We were agree- 
ably disappointed. Not a single 
ery greeted our entrance. The kind 
looks of the nurses were responded 
to by a confiding air on the 
part of the patients. Even in a 
moral, a disciplinary point of view, 
the effects produced by the hospital 
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are most beneficial. Children who 
enter the wards rude, dirty, and 
fractious, speedily, under the influ- 
ence of kindness and firmness, ac- 
quire habits of order and cleanliness, 
which we may hope will prove of 
lasting benefit to them. 

In a corner bed, placed apart 
from the other children, was a pretty 
girl, pale, rather wan, but with a 
sweet and interesting expression. On 
making her acquaintance, we found 
that one of her legs had been 
amputated a day or two previously, 
owing to incurable disease about the 
ankle. She was an orphan, and the 
timid, yet gentle manner in which 
she related her sufferings, and ex- 

ressed her gratitude for all that had 
een done, was truly affecting. 
Ascending another flight of stairs, 
we enter the boys’ apartment. 
Here we no longer had the rich 
decorations of the old drawing- 
rooms, but the ward is lofty and 
spacious, amply provided with baths, 
clean, and at ventilated. Still 
the same absence of peevishness 
and wailing: though, perhaps, some 
more noisy merriment. ren a 
poor little fellow in a corner bed, 
with contracted limbs, who had 
recently undergone an operation 
for their cure, was busily engaged 
in solving an abstruse architectural 
problem with wooden bricks, to the 
wonder and amusement of a boy 
near him, who appeared to have 
only one eye, but made the best use 
of that one, as well indeed as of his 
tongue. Sculling himself along the 
floor, in a new-fashioned kind of go- 
cart, was another young gentleman, 
pains much to his own satis- 
action, and to the intense delight of 
a small circle of patients, who were 
watching his progress with as much 
interest as if they had heavy stakes 
depending on the result. 

Ve took leave of the young gen- 
tlemen, and were again led up a 
flight of steps to what are termed 
the Fever Wards. These consti- 
tute an important, a distinctive 
part of the hospital. They are 
separated from the rest of the 
house; no communication is al- 
lowed on the part of the nurses 
and servants; even the medical 
officers are required to visit them 
last, and never to pass directly 
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from them, into the general wards. 
So effectual have the means of iso- 
lation proved, that hitherto no case 
of fever has occurred in any other 
part of the building. Twenty-five 
children were received into these 
wards last year, of whom seventeen 
were suffering from scarlet fever, or 
its immediate consequences ; of the 
whole number only three died. 
Who shall say what the mortality 
might have been in the close apart- 
ments from which these children 
came? to what extent disease would 
have spread among the families from 
which they were removed ? 

On entering these wards, we 
found the beds fully occupied, but all 
the patients progressing favourably, 
One little fellow, who appeared by 
the card at the foot of ‘he crib to 
have been suffering from typhoid 
fever, was kicking about in a warm 
bath, half laughing, half crying, 
affording grave matter for specula- 
tion to three or four lads with well- 
shaved heads, who stood around 
and uttered sage remarks. Even 
here all seemed happy and con- 
tented; the cleanliness and order 
were admirable, the ventilation com- 
plete. 

We descended the stairs strongly 
impressed with all that we had 
seen—satisfied that the promoters 
had well employed the scanty 
funds at their disposal. The 
number of beds, we were told, is at 
present thirty, but this number is 
quite inadequate to satisfy the wants 
of the poor, or, as a consequence, 
the wishes of the projectors. Though 
much has been done, much still re- 
mains unaccomplished ; much that 
can only be effected in a large build- 
ing, specially constructed for the 

se. A great object in view 
1s the training of young women as 
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nurses; from want of space, not 
even a commencement has been 
made in this respect. Separate 
rooms are required for cases that 
demand complete quiet and seclu- 
sion, e convalescents should 
be separated all day from the sick, 
Distinct wards should be provided 
for epileptic children, a class of 
patients whose claims are very ur- 
ent, but for whom nothing has 
een, or, indeed, can be done in 
ordinary hospitals. 

To accomplish these objects, de- 
sirable as they are, ample funds are 
requisite, and we cannot doubt that 
asthe hospital becomes better known, 
and its practical results more 
generally felt, that support will be 
given. 

The Queen, with the thought- 
fulness which, even more than her 
liberality, endears her Majesty to 
all classes of her subjects, has 
already in its infancy become the 
patron of the hospital, and presented 
it with a handsome donation. 

The Institution is freely opened 
to inspection; it is one which 
specially recommends itself to the 
notice of ladies. The wealthy 
mother, surrounded with all the 
luxuries that riches can procure, 
with all the alleviations that 
money can provide for the suffer- 
ings of her own children in 
illness, may here be brought to 
npg with the parents of sick 
children a..ong the destitute classes. 
She can lend her aid to improve 
their condition, to render their lot 
more bearable. Her charity will 
be twice blessed: the poor will be 
benefited directly, the rich ulti- 
mately, by the skill and experience 
acquired here by those to whose 
care their own sick children may 
hereafter be entrusted, 
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THE PAST. 
By Mrs. Acton Trxpat. 


Tl Passato é passato, e per sempre !—AZELIO. 

















[HE Past is past! with many a hopeful morrow; 
Its errors and its good works live with God; 
The agony is o’er of joy, or sorrow; 
The flowers lie dead along the path we trod. 


The Past is past! in solemn silence taking 
Alike the sunny and the rainy day, 

On the live altar of the fond heart breaking 

Full many an idol built on feet of clay. 






The Past is past! in certain still rotation, 
Deadening and loosening, as it travelled by, 

Each hope that bounds in glad anticipation, 
Each vivid passion and each tender tie! 


The Past is past! and our young selves departed 
Upon the flashing whirl of those fleet years; 

Its lessons leave us sadder, stronger hearted, 

More slow to love, less prodigal of tears. 


The Past is past! and knowledge taught suspicion 
To dim the spirit with its foul, cold shine ; 
For many a base and dark thing finds admission 
Amid the wisdom learnt from life and time. 










The Past is past! and in that twilight valley 

Dwell slow repentance and the vain regret; 
Fears for the future from those shadows sally, 
And hang around the path before us yet. 











The Past is past! and ah! how few deplore it, 
Or would re-live their time had they the power ; 

Though Nature, sometimes, weakly weepeth o’er it 
At memory of some wrong, or happier hour. 


The Past is past! There's bitter joy in knowing 
"Tis gone for ever; dead, and buried deep, 

It lies behind, and on life’s stream is flowing, 
Where the dark waters of the Dead Sea ~ 


The Past is past! in faith and patience taking 
Its lessons, let us lay them on our hearts ; 

The chain’s attenuated links are breaking ; 

Be earnest !—use the present ere it parts ! 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY: 


HOW THE GREEKS MADE THEIR GODS. 


| this paper we shall consider the 
Grecian mythology as identical 
with the Grecian religion. It is 
true that a large portion of the my- 
thological lore of the Greeks consists 
of legends which have have no im- 
mediate reference to the gods—le- 
— which refer to the ordinary 
istorical life of men amongst them- 
selves. A close examination, how- 
ever, will show that the whole body 
of the Grecian legends constituted 
in oo a connected system of re- 
ligious faith, and that every indivi- 
dual legend had its origin in the re- 
ligious mode of thought, and served 
areligious purpose. The separation 
of legends, in the modern sense of 
the term, that is of mythical tales 
relating to the life of men amongst 
tensaiven, from those higher ideal 
conceptions which connect this world 
with the eternal and the universal, 
is a gradual result of that process of 
scientific abstraction which chases 
the appropriate objects of the ex- 
pressly religious feelings to a greater 
and greater distance from visible 
nature. 

In inquiring into the origin of the 
Grecian mythology, it is necessary 
first of all distinctly to set aside two 
suppositions on the subject, which 
were, and perhaps are, current. 

The first of these suppositions is 
that the Grecian mythology wes 
derived from foreign sources. That 
foreign influences did act upon the 
Grecian mythology; that the germs 
of the religious system of the Greeks 
may have been brought in the bosom 
of the race itself from the East, or 
wherever its primeval seat was; and 
that afterwards legends, thoughts, 
gods, and forms of worship were 

ewes from Egypt, Assyria, India, 
and other lands—this is, indeed, 
undeniable ; and the investigation 
of these connexions between the 
Grecian and other contemporary or 
prior mythologies offers a very in- 
teresting and important field of re- 
search. But however extensive the 


results to which such an investiga- 
tion might lead, they would not, we 
believe, affect the substantial truth 
of the assertion that the Grecian 





mythology can then only be viewed 
rightly when it is considered as an 
indigenous formation of the Greek 
al shaping beliefs and legends for 
itself. A single glance at the re- 
mains of Grecian art, as contrasted 
with those of Indian, or Egyptian, 
or Assyrian art, must convince any 
intelligent person that the mytholo- 
gical system which inspired and re- 

lated Grecian art was altogether 
ifferent from anything that India, 
or Egypt, or Assyria could supply. 
Let the supposition, therefore, that 
the Greeks derived their mythology 
from any foreign source be at once 
dismissed. Above all let that form 
of the hypothesis which views the 
Grecian mythology as a corruption 
of purer forms of belief and which 
supports itself by vague analogies 
between the religion of Zeus and 
the Mosaic system of the Hebrews, 
be peremptorily set aside. The as- 
signable connexions between the 
Grecian mythology and the faith of 
the Hebrews are—except in the 
deepest sense of all—the slightest 
possible. 

The other supposition respecting 
the Grecian mythology which we 
would in like manner nies, is the 
supposition—originating, we believe, 
in a misinterpretation of the saying 
of an ancient writer—that this my- 
thology was the invention of Homer 
and the other Greek poets. The 
function of the poets in the 
elaboration of the Grecian my- 
thology was, doubtless, a most im- 
portant one; but the notion that 
any man or any body of men could 
create, by a deliberate process of 
imagination, a system like the Gre- 
cian mythology, and then impose it 
upon their race and nation is, in the 
sense here assigned to it, simply pre- 
posterous. 

The Grecian mythology, then, we 
view as the native product of the 
Greek mind operating upon its ap- 
propriate materials, over a peri 
extending from the first appearance 
of the Greeks as a distinct stock to 
that point of time, wherever it is to 
be fixed, when the mythology could 
be considered as complete. This 
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view, it will be seen, refers us back, 
or may refer us back, for the original 
and fundamental conceptions of the 
mythology, to a timewhen theGreeks 
did not as yet inhabit Greece, but 
were disentangling themselves from 
that medley of Asiatic races and 
Asiatic events out of which, as tra- 
dition bears, they emerged in a clear 
and westward-flowing stream. But 
as it would complicate the inquiry 
excessively to follow it, as it were, 
along a moving current—beginning 
at the supposed Asiatic source ; 
marking and distinguishing the 
initial mythical conceptions which 
the Greek organism tore away with 
it from the parent-stem ; tracing the 
mythical additions which it picked 
up in its wanderings over new meads 
and valleys, and through intervening 
populations; and, lastly, exhibiting 
the products of its farther mythical 
activity after it had become sta- 
tionary on that circle of A2gean lands 
and islands which was to be its fixed 
historical home ;—in these circum- 
stances it is better to crush the whole 
process into the last stage, and to 
assume fhe Grecian mythology to 
have originated entirely in the work- 
ings of the Greek mind upon the 
conditions presented to it within 
the theatre of known and geogra- 
phical Greece. In point of fact the 
error involved in an an assumption 
can be but small, and it will be easy 
to allow for it. 

What we have to fancy, then, in 
our efforts to study the construction 
of the Grecian mythology is the ac- 
tion and reaction of these two things 
—Greek human nature, on the one 
hand; and the sum of the physical 
conditions amid which this human 
nature was placed, on the other. 
We have to fancy first, the circle of 
the Grecian lands—the divided and 
deeply-indented shores of the blue 
4¥gean Sea, with many islands scat- 
tered over its bosom; the variously- 
moulded interior on both sides of 
that sea, here spreading in plains, 
there rising in chains of hills. We 
have to fancy also the colouring im- 
parted to all things by the warmth 
and clearness of the climate—the 
paeeem and bloom of the luxuriant 
oliage with which clefts and ridges 
are covered; the distinctness with 
which peaks and rocks of white 
marble can be seen from the lower 
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levels ; and the general softness and 
beauty of the overhanging heaven. 
Storms and winds, too, we must 
bring across the lands, sometimes 
from the snows of the Thessalian 
north, but oftener from the clouds of 
the ever-present Aigean, of whose 
face, whether in calm or in storm, 
glimpses are to be caught from all 
the heights, and the murmur of 
whose breakers on a thousand pro- 
montories must never cease from the 
ear. Then into this land, thus or 
still more minutely conceived, must 
be introduced in fancy the Greek 
race—that joyous, clear-witted, ima- 
ginative, speculative, mobile, subtle, 
pre-eminently genial and impressible 
race, whose every attitude was grace- 
ful, whose glance at real things was 
at once sharper and truer, and their 
plastic power in the ideal more swift 
and easy than that of other men ; 
that matchless race in whose instincts 
philosophy and art were scarce dif- 
ferent, and truth and goodness were 
but other names for beauty. Never 
surely were man and nature more 
happily married than in this super- 
position of so gifted a people on so 
varied and lovely a tract of the sea- 
washed earth. How different and 
how sure to produce not only totally 
different mythologies, but totally 
different civilizations altogether, the 
marriages of all the other races of 
the world with their respective lands 
—that of the stiff, inflexible, theoso- 
phic Egyptian with the mud and 
sand of the Nile’s valley; of the 
metaphysical, languid, grotesquely- 
fancying Hindoo, with his land of 
heat and jungle; of the fierce and 
fervid led with his burning desert ; 
or of the mystic, sentimental, pro- 
found, and humorous German with 
his tracts of northern marsh, ice, and 
forest! A gay, joyous, and intellec- 
tual people on a clear and sunny 
land—such is the first conception 
necessary to an appreciation of the 
history and life of the Greeks; ne- 
cessary, above all, to an appreciation 
of the history and life of their fore- 
most population, the Athenians, 
‘those sons of Erectheus,’ as their 
own poet Euripides calls them, 
“who always walked with a most 
graceful step through a glittering 
violet ether, where the nine fabled 
Pierian muses brought up yellow- 
haired Harmony as their common 
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child.’ When such a people was 
wedded to sucha land, the Muses in 
a ring danced round Jove’s altar, 
and all the Arts sang spousal. 

It is necessary, however, for our 
present purpose, still farther to limit 
this conception, by fixing our atten- 
tion on one period of the national 
life of the Greeks—that period when, 
according to a general Jaw of the in- 
tellectual progress of communities, 
their ole mode of thought was 
still of the kind called mythical, or 
mythopeic. It may be assumed 
that most persons are familiar with 
what is meant by the mythical or 
mythopeie stage of a nation’s men- 
tal eeagrias. It is that stage in 
which the concrete or poetical mode 
of thought prevails universally over 
the abstract or scientific; the stage 
when men express whatever comes 
into their soul not by propositions, 
but by figures, tales, or images; 
when the natural mode of commu- 
nicating a notion or a feeling is to 
seize and fling forth some fictitious 
scene, incident, or legend, sponta- 
neously produced in the mind along 
with it. The essential characteristic 
of this mode of thought is the habit 
Serene ee is, of repre- 
senting objects, whether sensible or 
mental, as living beings, and the re- 
lations of suchobjects to each other as 
the imaginary actions of such beings. 

Thus, the meaning which we, 
in modern times, express by the 
yore. ‘heat causes pain,’ would 

ave been mythically expressed in 
some such legend as this, ‘ Pain is 
the daughter of Fire ;’ while, if any 
meaning equivalent to that of our 
modern saying, ‘ Virtue is its own 
reward,’ had occurred to a mind in 
the mythical stage of society, it 
would have presented itself, not in 
that abstract form, but in some pic- 
ture seen by the mind’s eye of 
heroes fighting and gods assisting 
them. To borrow from an exposi- 
tion of this subject given elsewhere : 
‘Precisely as we see a child beat a 
table or a chair against which it has 
struck itself (a proceeding which is 
not solely the proof of a violent 
temper, but is also the result of a 
provisional mode of viewing things 
which every child must go through), 
so did the early children of the earth 
transfer into all nature their own 
passions, feelings, vitality. Every- 
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thing was to them alive and won- 
derful; the trees, the winds, the 
rocks, the rivers, were all invested 
with consciousness and will. They 
knew of but one way in which any- 
thing could take place—the agency, 
namely, of personal volition. It was 
by conscious energy that they 
walked, spoke, lifted stones, and the 
like; it must therefore be by con- 
scious energy that the stream flowed, 
or that the sun rolled through the 
heavens. Fancy the table-striking 
child full-grown, with physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral faculties all 
perfectly developed, able to talk, 
and to walk over miles of country, 
seeing not the limited phenomena of 
the nursery, but an extended pano- 
rama of sky, woods, hills, and 
sea; and fancy him yet retaining 
and applying to everything that in- 
fantine manner of viewing things 
which showed itself when he struck 
the table,—and you have a concep- 
tion of the mental condition of a 
primeval man.’ One error, which 
this simile of the child might sug- 
gest, it is necessary, however, to 
guard against. 

Although the mythical way of 
thinking belongs to that period 
in the life of society which 
corresponds to the childhood of 
the individual human being, it 
would be wrong to assume that this 
way of thinking has necessarily any 
connexion with a state of intellectual 
debility, or that a nation which ex- 
pressed itself in legends necessarily 
did so because it had nothing great 
or deep to express. It was not be- 
cause the Greeks, prior to the 30th 
Olympiad, were too stupid and irra- 
tional to be capable of writing in 
prose, that they confined themselves 
till then to poetry; it was because 
poetry was till then the form of lite- 
rary expression most natural to 
them, and perfectly adequate to the 
service of an intelleet intrinsically as 
good as it ever became. So, also, 
the mythical mode of thought is not 
necessarily the indication of poverty 
or imbecility; it is the mode of 
thought natural to humanity at a 

articular epoch, and the diversities 
feanten greatness and littleness, 
depth and superficiality, would be 
as visible under the reign of such a 
mode of thought, as in a community 
employing only the modern manner 
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of expression. One man might 
think as powerfully, originally, and 
splendidly in legends, as another 
could think in the language of logi- 
cal propositions. 

e Greeks, therefore, if they 
passed through that mythical stage 
of conception and expression which 
all races equally pass through on 
their advance from infancy to matu- 
rity, had yet ample room, under the 
conditions imposed by that mode of 
thought, to show the relative supe- 
riority of their genius or organiza- 
tion. If, looking abroad on nature 
with that mystic gaze before which 
all the fixed world of visible things, 
ineluded between the concave of sky 
above and the plane of earth and 
sea beneath, seemed to reel, and 
teem, and breathe with multitudi- 
nous life, the primitive astonished 
Greek man could utter his impres- 
sions of all this only in myths, and 
legends, and personifications, these, 
at least, were of a kind which none 
but a Greek could have produced. 
Higher, and grander, and more in- 
dicative of general intellectual capa- 
city than the myths of such races as 
the Negro or the American Indian, 
they were also, of necessity, specifi- 
cally different from the myths of 
races more nearly the equals of the 
Greeks on the whole—the Egyp- 
tians, the Hindoos, the Arabs, and 
the Scandinavians. A comparison 
of the mythologies of different na- 
tions would serve a double purpose 
—it would give a clearer insight into 
the mythical process in general ; and 
it would reveal, in a more vivid way 
than any other species of investiga- 
tion, the characteristic differences of 
those separate masses of the human 
family by whose activity, contempo- 
raneously or successively, the his- 
toric evolution has been conducted. 
Suffice it here to say, that the my- 
thology of the Greeks is distin- 
guished, as a whole, from that of 
other nations, by its character of 
artistic beauty, lightness, and finish. 
It is less sombre and awkward than 
that of the Egyptians ; less exagge- 
rated and arbitrary than that of the 
Hindoos ; it wants that marked cha- 
racter of dualism or war of opposed 
— which pervades the mytho- 
ogy of the ancient Persians; it is 
not so deeply tinctured with fero- 
city, nor does it flash with such fiery 
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gleams as the mythology of the an- 
cient Arabs ; it is not so flowery and 
minutely ornamental as the mytho- 
logy of the later Saracens ; and it is 
not so full of the spirit of riot and 
mirth as the nha of our Sean- 
dinavian ancestors. It is the my- 
thology of a people, not deficient in 
any essential element of the human 
constitution—stern and gay, sombre 
and merry, fieree and placid by 
turns; a people of large and keen, 
yet balanced sensibilities ; equipped 
with all passions, yet carrying all 
lightly ;. ‘ moving always’ (let this 
expression of Euripides never be for- 
gotten) ‘with a graceful step through 
a most glittering violet ether.’ 

As all classes of thoughts and 
feelings were expressed, in the my- 
thopeeic age, in a mythical manner, 
so there was one class of thoughts 
and feelings with which this manner 
peculiarly accorded, and in the ser- 
vice of which it was longest retained. 
We allude to what, in vague lan- 
guage, are called the religious feel- 
ings. The religious sentiment or 
principle—the sense, conviction, re- 
membrance, idea, or whatever else 
we call it, of the existence of a super- 
natural region of being, and of a tre- 
mendous relation between it and us 
—is, as far as we can see, one of 
those things which cannot be referred 
back specially to any kind or de- 
partment of experience. It is not, 
as some say, the growth of a feeling 
of terror in the minds of men, to 
whom all creation teems with dan- 
gers, and the powers of nature are 
still unbenign and adverse; it is 
not the growth of the feeling of sub- 
mission called into play by the ex- 
perience of harsh usage at the hands 
of primitive strong men using the 
mastery ; it is not the growth or ge- 
neral expression of that continued 
perception by men of the har- 
monies of nature and the proofs 
of design, which has been so much 
sharpened of late years in England 
by the magnificent legacy of the 
Duke of Bridgewater. It is rather 
the general mental condition whereon 
man’s whole communion with the 
world proceeds and reposes, or has 
hitherto proceeded and reposed. 

The ancient Greek, like every 
other primeval man, gazed abroad 
upon the world with a mind full of 
this feeling of the supernatural, and 
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acted on by an incessant craving for 
objects on which to expend it. He 
was a man, so to speak, with but 
one question in his head—t What 
shall I worship?’ Worship, some 
way of testifying that sense of mys- 
terious inquisitiveness with which 
his mind overflowed, was an un- 
governable necessity. Like Milton’s 
Adam, newly-created, springing to 
his feet, he looked around on all 
things—the sun, the earth, hills, 
dales, rivers, woods, plains, and 
living creatures; and addressed to 
them all the same question—‘ How 
came I thus, how here ?—Tell, if ye 
saw.’ But the peculiarity of his 
case was this, that at first all things 
joined in the reply. Everything 
was equally mysterious—the sun in 
the heavens, and the dust under the 
feet, the mountain on the far ho- 
rizon, and the stone a yard off; all 
equally breathed and lived; all 
heaved and undulated, like parts of 
one vesture swathing one boundless 
soul; all gazed back upon the gazer, 
and echoed the question which he 
had called on them to answer. 

This, then, was the first necessary 
stage in the external manifestation 
of the religious sentiment—that God 
was seen and inquired after in all 
things universally, that all things 
were, or might sf gods. It was 
the same state of mind as we now 
call pantheism; with this differ- 
ence, that the idea of the divine 
unity which appears in modern pan- 
theism as a reconstruction of the 
conscious intellect, existed then only 
in the nature of the religious senti- 
ment itself as a physical fact of the 
human constitution, and was con- 
stantly broken into pieces in coming 
forth upon the outward world. The 
feeling of the supernatural, whole in 
itself, was shivered and diffracted 
when it came in contact with the 
multiform face of nature, as a ray of 
light is broken against the faces of a 
complex crystal. The appeal of 
man to creation had been, ‘ Reveal 
me what I seek—God, the unknown 
force, the thing that sways me:’ 
theanswer of creation, like the chorus 
of a thousand voices, had been, 
‘Here we are, gods all!’ Man, 
therefore, at first worshipped every- 
thing, peewee everything, deified 
everything. 

But this could not last long. It 
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is only in idea that we can realize in 
the life of the world such a moment 
of universal, indiscriminate, ge - 
mell, exceptionless deification.* Still, 
indeed, then as now, and for ever- 
more, man would seek the objects 
of his religious feeling where alone 
he could find them—that is, in the 
whole universe of existence exterior 
to his own personality. For every 
man in every time, the materials, so 
to speak, out of which he must con- 
struct his god or gods, if he is left 
to construct them rationally, are, 
and can be, nothing else than all 
that he sees or can conceive existing 
besides himself. But the selection 
of the materials out of this miscellany 
is a thing that varies. At the first 
moment of all, as we have supposed, 
there was no selection; all was 
taken, all started at, all bowed to, 
all deified. The world was one vast 
welter and wilderness of competing 
individual fetiches. But such a mo- 
ment, we say, is purely ideal. As 
man’s acquaintance with the uni- 
verse increased, as the dazzle wore 
off his eyes, as he trod the earth, 
and became familiar with the objects 
that stood most closely related to 
him, he could not but gradually 
withdraw his sense of mystery from 
the common phenomena, and restrict 
it to those which, for whatever 
reason, continued to impress him 
most strongly and enduringly. Re- 
ferring, therefore, that original 
variety of pantheism, that worship of 
everything individually, which we 
have conceived as the first stage in 
the progress of natural religion 
among nations, but of which only 
traces now exist in actual systems 
—referring this to the haste, and, as 
it were, blind fury with which the 
religious sentiment at first expended 
itself on all objects whatever, we 
would refer the origin of those 
more special polytheistic systems 
which form the chief subjects of the 
inquiries of the mythologist to that 
gradual process by which the mind, 
recovering itself from the universal 
stupor and bewilderment that at 
first befel it, and economizing, as it 
were, its religious fervour, singled 
out for continued worship certain 
objects that exerted on it a special 
degree of fascination. It is well, 
when possible, to embody any no- 
tion to which importance is meant 
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to be assigned in some one distinct 
word; let us, therefore, select this 
word fascination, as that by which 
we shall express the agency that de- 
termined the rise of definite poly- 
theistic systems, the Grecian in- 
cluded, out of the prior epoch, ideal 
rather than historical, of the wor- 
ship of all the infinitude of the 
world’s separate items. The Pan- 
theon of the Greeks, numerous as 
were the personifications it con- 
tained, was clearly a gradual crea- 
tion, an elaboration and abridge- 
ment and amalgamation of prior ex- 
ercises of deification; for by no 
= could such a system of 

eities, and their relations, have 
sprung up complete at once. The 
assertion we make, then, is, that 
this polytheistic system of the 
Greeks was the result, in the first 
place, of the fascination exercised 
upon the Greek mind, in its mythical 
stage, by certain objects which it in- 
stinctively singled out for contem- 
plation from the general world of 
things ; and, in the second place, of 
the farther fascination exercised upon 
the same mind by a certain sane 
number of the legends thus indi- 
vidually formed. 

The Greeks, we say, were led by 
their mythical mode of thought to 
deify the objects that exerted any 
transcendant fascination over them 
—to signalize these objects from 
among the general world of things, 
and to portion out amongst them, as 
it were, that general mass of vital 
force which they recognised as exist- 
ing in the universe apart from man, 
and yet with a power to act upon 
him for weal or woe. Now, there 
are various distinguishable depart- 
ments of existence, various fields of 
contemplation, wherein objects of 
fascination might be found, and 
wherein, therefore, the deifying in- 
stinct might work and revel. 

1. There is the field of external 
physical nature. The grand and 
imposing objects visible in nature, 
and those unseen but ever-present 
powers which sway and direct the 
motions of the sensible universe, 
exert an influence on the mind most 
appropriately described by the word 
fascination. Different minds are 
fascinated by different objects ; but 
there are some objects whose fascina- 
tion is universal. Perpetually won- 
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derful and subduing to the mind of 
man are such things as these—the 
blue, overarching heaven, which is 
the roof of man’s home ; the stable, 
outstretching earth, which is its 
floor; the sun pursuing his path by 
day; the moon and her lesser sisters 
shining in the quiet night; the 
ceaseless roar of the land-assaulting 
sea; the howling of the winds at 
midnight; the gentle air which 
brings the drifting clouds; the roll 
and mutter of the viewless thunder; 
the fresh return of morning; the 
circling of the seasons with their 
changes—spring, when all things 
bud, and the heart of youth grows 
say—summer, when vegetation is 
Sscustienndoideniieenins heaaienidiadeliione 
the fruits—and winter, when snow 
binds up the fields. These objects 
and phenomena, varying within a 
certain range, according to place 
and climate, are universally awe-in- 
spiring even now—more impressive 
on minds of sensibility than on 
others, but impressive to some ex- 
tent on all. And so it was also in 
the mythical age of the world—with 
this difference, that then these ob- 
jects or phenomena were not re- 
garded as mere things, mere imper- 
sonal substances and sights, but as 
vital existences, whose mode of being 
was similar to that of man. To an 
ancient Greek, the goddess Gaia, 
the earth, was not first merely the 
impersonal aggregate of mineral 
substances which we call earth, and 
then, by a conscious figure of speech, 
the ‘producing mother;’ she was 
first the ‘ producing mother,’ and it 
was by a long and reluctant process 
that he arrived at the notion that 
she was the impersonal earth. So 
also, Helios, the sun, was not first 
the impersonal luminous globe which 
traverses the sky, but the bright 
living being, driving his diurnal car 
from east to west. In short, although 
that process by which the Greeks 
selected the objects of their Pan- 
theon may very well, in the sense in 
which we are now viewing the sub- 
ject, be regarded as a process of 
deification, the actual march of the 
Greek mind in its intercourse with 
nature was not a process of deifica- 
tion, or the conscious conversion of 
impersonal substances into gods, but 
the very reverse—a process of what 
may be called reification, or the con- 
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scious conversion of what had 
hitherto been regarded as living 
beings into impersonal substances. 
In strict historical trath, therefore, 
what we are now treating under the 
name of the Greek process of deifi- 
cation, was the result of an actual 
process of the reverse kind—a pro- 
cess of reification. The Greeks did 
not begin with a world of impersonal 
things or substances, and then ele- 
vate by degrees the more prominent 
of these to the rank of bee per- 
sonages or gods; they began with a 
world personal throughout, a world 
of teeming and swarming vitalities ; 
to this world they applied a process 
of gradual knowledge, which en- 
abled them to chase life from it bit 
by bit; and the gods of their final 
and accepted polytheism were, in 
point of fact, only those sublimer 
portions of nature which, by reason 
of their resistless and endurin 
fascination, they had not yet inced 
to reify—those mountain-peaks of 
the actual, so to speak, which the 
rising waters of science had not yet 
reached and submerged. All things 
were gods at first ; gradually, as in- 
timacy with nature increased, range 
after range of things were cashiered 
from their godship, and degraded 
into substances inanimate; before 
some things, however, the irrever- 
ence of search shrank back appalled, 
and these remained gods still. 
Among these remanent gods of the 
Greek imagination, these last-to-be- 
reified portions of the Greek uni- 
verse, the great general objects and 
powers of nature, specified already, 
retained necessarily a conspicuous 
place. The sun, the earth, the sea, 
the winds, the thunder—long after 
the minuter objects and substances 
which constitute the larger part in 
the filling up of nature had been 
killed down to impersonality, these 
mightier bulks and agencies would 
necessarily survive in all the pomp 
of will and intelligence. Acordingly, 
they are all contained, either ex- 
pressly or by implication, among the 
deities of the Greek Pantheon. 

2. But it would not only be these 
objects of universal power and gran- 
deur that would exert such a degree 
of fascination over minds in the 
mythical stage as would secure their 
deification, or rather, as we ought 
now to say, their non-reification. 
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There are also such things as local 
objectsof fascination. Every country, 
every district, every sushi has its 
natural wonders, singularly impres- 
sive upon the minds of its inhabit 
ants. A mountain round whose top 
the mists gather, presaging rain; a 
peculiarly-shaped rock, or a gigantic 
cavern by the sea-shore ; a remark- 
able rift among the hills; a large 
moss-covered boulder in a solitary 
valley; nay, even a stunted and 
blasted tree on the margin of a moor 
—all these are known to be things 
of incalculable fascination to the in- 
habitants of the localities where they 
exist ; and there is no locality, how- 
ever bleak or bare, but possesses 
some such objects, actual fetiches to 
the local population. We could 
select objects in and around London 
—although London has compara- 
tively few of them—which exert 
this influence over the minds of 
its citizens. And so more easily 
perhaps with some other cities. The 
most magnificent instance of a local 
fetich of this kind with which we are 

ersonally acquainted is the Arthur 
Seat of Edinburgh, and there is 
hardly a city more rich than that one 
in natural fetiches. Some light will 

erhaps be thrown on this subject 
i future researches into that 
science, possible rather than yet ex- 
isting, which will investigate the con- 
nexions between physical nature, in 
its special conformations, and the 
nervous system of man—which will 

rove, for example, how such a shap- 
ing or conformation of matter as 
Arthur Seat or even Primrose Hill 
must, by laws as sure as those of 
crystalline action, physically affect 
in such and such a manner, and in 
no other, the nervous organizations 
submitted to its influence; or how 
that more complex conformation of 
matter which we call a tree must act 
as decisively upon the physical frame 
of a man passing near it, as if it 
clutched him with actual arms, or 
whispered with a voice in his ear. 
These are mysteries of which the 
mere glimpse is enough here ; let us 
only lay the fact as closely as pos- 
sible to mind that there are and 
always have been in every locality 
physical objects exercising on the 
inhabitants of these localities a spe- 
cial power of witchery and fascina- 
tion. 
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Harp of the north, that mouldering long 
hast hung 


On the witch-elm that shades Saint 
Fillan’s spring— 

Such is one of a thousand similarly 
commemorated examples. Perhaps 
of all such objects, mountains and 
rivers are those deserving most par- 
ticular notice. The mountain which 
daily meets a man’s gaze as he looks 
out in the morning, and which, 
thought of as seen by previous gene- 
rations before he was, and as still to 
be seen by successive generations 
when he shall have passed away, 
seems like a type and taunt of the 
everlasting; and the river which, 
coming from the higher lands, and 
sweeping through unvisited valleys, 
and along other farms and habita- 
tions, washes so pleasantly the skirt 
of one’s own homestead, on its way 
to the great city and the sea—these, 
even in our time, are thoughts sufli- 
cient to bring tears to some men’s 
eyes. A kind of personal affection 
for rivers, Sir Walter Scott re- 
marked, was characteristic of the 
inhabitants of a part of our island. 
And sadly given to reification as the 
Londoners are, there is one thing 
that they have not succeeded in rei- 
fying yet—‘ Old Father Thames,’ 
the true genius loci, the god of Lon- 
don still, though his votaries do 
make fun of him. Nor is it only, 
however, the works of nature’s own 
hands that are fitted to exercise, on 
occasional minds at least, this extra- 
ordinary power of fascination. Works 
of man’s own making often do the 
same. We have read of a poor idiot 
—one of those creatures of pity that 
are to be found about almost all ro- 
vincial villages—whose fetich, whose 
actual and spontaneously-chosen ob- 
ject of worship, was a bell that hun, 
in the belfrey of an old ruined chure 
round which lay the parish burying- 
ground; and, in investigating the 
character of that boy of genius, the 
poet Chatterton, nothing has struck 
us more than the fascination exer- 
cised over him by the literal material 
fabric of the ld Gothic church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, in Bristol, in the 
close vicinity of which he was born 
and bred. Artificial fetiches of this 
kind in London are Westminster and 
St. Paul's. 

This is not mere whimsy. It is by 
the help of such modern instances 
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duly interpreted that we shall be 
able the more easily to work our- 
selves back to that long-deserted 
point of view from which the ancient 
Greeks surveyed nature. In addi- 
tion to the great powers and the car- 
dinal phenomena of nature, such as 
the sun, the winds, the sea, thunder, 
and the like, common to all spots and 
places, every Grecian locality or dis- 
trict had, among its deities, og ob- 
jects or agencies of special fascina- 
tion, such as mountains, rocks, rivers, 
caves, and even buildings, whose en- 
during charm over the local imagi- 
nation prompted their conspicuous 
personification, or rather saved them 
from the spirit of reification. As 
examples take the deification of the 
river Cephisus by the Athenians, of 
the fountain of Arethusa by the Sici- 
lian Greeks, and many others that 
will readily occur to any one familiar 
with classical history. As a still 
more curious and special example, 
take the following passage from the 
tragic poet Sophocles, in which he 
enumerates what were evidently con- 
sidered the chief local fascinations of 


the town and neighbourhood of 
Colonos :— 


Chorus of Athenians, addressing 
(£dipus.—Thou hast come, O stranger, 
to the seats of this land, renowned for 
the steed ; to seats the fairest on earth— 
the chalky Colonos, where the vocal 
nightingale, chief abounding, trills her 
plaintive note in the green dells, 
tenanting the dark-hued ivy and the 
leafy grove of the god, untrodden, 
teeming with fruits, impervious to the 
sun, and unshaken by the winds of 
every storm; where Bacchus the reveller 
ever roams, attending his divine nurses. 
And ever, day by day, the narcissus, 
with its beauteous clusters, bursts into 
bloom by heaven’s dew, the ancient 
coronet of the mighty goddesses; also 
the saffron of golden hue. Nor do the 
sleepless founts of Cephisus, that wander 
through the fields, fail; but ever, each 
day, it rushes over the plains with its 
limpid wave, fertilizing the bosom of the 
earth. Nor have the choirs of the 
muses loathed this clime; nor Venus of 
the golden rein, And there is a tree, 
such as I hear not to have ever sprung 
in the land of Asia, nor in the mighty 
Doric isle of Pelops,—a tree planted by 
no hand, of spontaneous growth, terror 
of the hostile spear,—which flourishes 
chiefly in this region; the leaf of the 
pale grey olive that nourishes our 
young. This shall not any one, young 
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or old, marking it for destruction, bring 
to nought; for the never-closing eye of 
Morian Jove regards it, and the blue- 
eyed Minerva. — Sophocles; Bohn’s 
translation. 

From this passage we learn that 
the sacred charms of the Colonzan 
neighbourhood, the fetiches, so to 
speak, of that Grecian locality, ad- 
mired by the natives, and pointed 
out to strangers, were principally 
these—the abundance of nightin- 
gales, the prevalence of narcissus and 
saffron-flowers amid the local vege- 
tation, the river Cephisus, and a pe- 
’ culiar and all but indigenous species 
of pale grey olive. These, certainly, 
with the exception of the river, 
were not physical features admitting 
easily of direct personification ; but 
the influence of such physical fasci- 
nations in determining the local form 
of religious belief is all the more curi- 
ously illustrated in the fact that the 
fascinating objects, when not per- 
sonified themselves, were made 
sacred by being attached as a kind 
of property to the local personifica- 
tions. 

3. But it is not the world of sen- 
sible objects alone that yields this 
matter of intellectual fascination. 
The moral world, too, is full of ob- 
jects capable of fascinating in an 
equal, and sometimes in a superior 
degree, minds of a certain order. 
‘There are two things,’ said the me- 
taphysician, Kant, ‘that strike me 
dumb—the starry night, and the 
conscience of man.’ And so it is. 
In the individual experience of every 
man there are moral mysteries as 
transcendant and universal as the 
sun, or the moon, or the winds, or 
the thunder; as specific and pecu- 
liar as the nightingales of Colonos, 
or the fountain of Arethusa. Birth, 
death, sleep, pain, love, remorse, 
memory, dreaming—these and the 
like are phenomena in human life 
that correspond in bulk to the greater 
powers and agencies of the physical 
firmament; while in the peculiar 
constitutions of individual minds 
there are analogies to the special 
features of local geology and scenery. 
It may be more difficult for us now 
to conceive the deification of these 
fascinations of the unseen and merely 
moral world; but that they were 
deified by men in the mythical stage 
of human thought, there can be no 
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doubt. Death, sleep, love, remorse, 
dreaming, were not then, as now, 
abstract names for certain conditions 
of mind or substance; they were 
real personal entities moving on in- 
visible wing amid the miscellany of 
nature’s elements, acting a part of 
their own, and inflicting, as they 
flew, the marks, good or evil, of their 
passing presence. So also in that 
department of the moral world which 
includes more especially the arrange- 
ments of civil life. Here, too, there 
are mysteries, things of strangeness 
and fascination. The organized 

wer of civil justice, by which evil- 

oers are restrained, property gua- 
ranteed, home made safe, roads laid 
open to peaceful commerce, crimi- 
nals brought to open punishment,— 
this, of itself, offering as it does a 
contemplation so potent and attrac- 
tive toa good mind, would neces- 
sarily present itself to the mythical 
mode of thought under the figure of 
some severe, invisible incarnation, 
hovering aloft over peopled spots, 
surveying all with eagle eye, and 
ever ready to swoop down where 
there was wrong or disorder. The 
civil polity of man in states and 
cities would therefore abound with 
incentives to the process of deifica- 
tion. Not less, perhaps, would the 
military activity of men in early 
times afford scope for the personify- 
ing tendency. And lastly, in the 
retrospect of the historical past, in 
the tradition of great events and an- 
cestral memories—a tradition which 
might sometimes have carried the 
ancient Greeks beyond the limits of 
Europe, and back into the midst of 
those Asiatic and Buddhist move- 
ments with which some ethnologists 
implicate their national beginnings ; 
here, also, there would be points 
and objects of intense fascination, 
round which the deifying principle 
would set itself to work. It is on 
some such supposition as the last 
that we might account for, that in- 
fusion of real historical allusions 
which may sometimes be dimly 
traced in national mythologicai sys- 
tems. 

Thus, then, we have indicated, in 
a cursory manner, the way in which 
the Greek mind, both over the na- 
tion at large and in special localities, 
may be conceived to have built up 
for itself a rudimentary and chaotic 
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oe of religious faith, by dis- 
charging, as it were, the pent up 
force of the religious sentiment of 
human nature, on certain objects 
picked out from the general world 
of things, whether physical or moral, 
on account of their more intense and 
inherent powers of fascination. 

But we must go a little farther. 
When a locality had thus, in course 
of time, provided itself, either by 
the positive process of deification, or 
by that negative process of non- 
reification, which we consider to 
be more truly descriptive of the 
history of the t sania a locality 
had thus provided itself with a num- 
ber of leading deities or personifica- 
tions, eens. some the im- 
pressive sights and sounds of physi- 
cal nature, some the mysteries of 
human consciousness, some the con- 
trolling powers of civil society, and 
some the heroic element in the his- 
torical past—it would by no means 
stop here. These deities, these ag- 
gregate types of all that the mind 
of the locality found most impres- 
sive, would themselves become ob- 
jects of thought, of familiar consi- 
deration and usage. The deities, 
once named and recognised, would 
be often, nay, incessantly, referred 
to; and would therefore be liable to 
all those changes in their portraiture 
individually and in their conceived 
relationships to each other, which 
an intellectual treatment of them 
according to the mythical mode of 
thinking would necessarily bring 
about. Sccetiie would be invented, 
not only to connect the several 
deities with those portions of real 
and common nature which were re- 
garded as specially subject to them ; 
to connect, for example, the moun- 
tain god of any locality with the 
whole topography of the neighbour- 
hood; or the god of civil justice 
with the social customs of the neigh- 
bourhood; but also to connect the 
various gods with each other, so as 
to satisfy that more general sense of 
the supernatural of which all the 
gods invented could be at best but 
a partial incarnation. Thus there 
would be a gradual consolidation of 
the functions of the deities of the 
physical with those of the deities of 
the moral world. It was a step in 
advance when the Jove or god that 
thundered in the heavens was re- 
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cognised also as the god who pre- 
sided over justice on earth ; or when 
the bright sun-god came to be re- 
garded also as the stayer of pesti- 
lences. And this process actually 
went on. In each locality, some 
Zeus or other name of a Listy as- 
sumed an ascendancy ; all the other 
deities were either grouped around 
him in a kind of hierarchical arrange- 
ment; or deities, hitherto indepen- 
dent, were gradually merged and 
lost in him—in which case the names 
of these incorporated deities were 
preserved in the form of synonyms 
or epithets of the supreme personi- 
fication. In short, in each Tocality 
there would be a tendency to mono- 
theism—to the union of all the 
deities in one generalized person, 
charged with all the divine functions, 
moral or physical, belonging to the 
neighbourhood; to the concentra- 
tion of the religious feelings of the 
locality upon some Baal or Melkart, 
some Zeus, Athene, or Aphrodite, 
universal supernatural functionary, 
the divine fac-totum, the tutelary 
deity of the spot. 

One step farther, and our view of 
the process by which the Grecian 
mythology was constructed will be 
as complete as we can expect to 
make it. In every mpeg | of geo- 
graphical Greece, as we have sup- 
posed, there would arise in course of 
time, by the spontaneous action and 
reaction of these two things—Greek 
human nature with its sense of the 
supernatural on the one hand, and 
the whole circumstances, physical 
and moral, of Greek life on the 
other—a religious system or local 
mythology, with some one name or 
deity figuring in chief, and repre- 
senting in its most concentrated 
form the peculiar theory which that 
locality had, for whatever reasons, 
been led to form of the relations of 
the finite and visible to the invisible 
and infinite. But not even at this 
stage could the process stop in such 
a country as Greece. The various 
localities and districts of Greece were 
not kept separate from each other ; 
they were connected by commerce, 
by intellectual intercourse in the 
same language, by mutual coloniza- 
tions, by common enterprises, and 
latterly also by direct political bonds. 
This fact, by creating a necessity for 
combining and harmonizing the local 
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mythologies would lay a temporary 
arrest upon the monotheistic ten- 
dency, and indefinitely postpone its 
consummation. First, the mytho- 
logies of contiguous districts would 
have to be redueed to harmony and 
consistency by the continued appli- 
cation of the mode of thought wach 
had produced them severally; and 
afterwards, even when what may be 
called national mythologies had been 
formed—mythologies extending over 
large tracts, and in which certain 

owerful conceptions of local origin 
fiad risen to the top—it would still 
be some time before these were fused 
together into a general mythology, 
or religious system of the wie 
Greek race. In this process of 
gradual extension and fusion by 
which local legends were slowly 
amassed into groups, the principal 
agency must have been that of mere 
ordinary intercourse between man 
and man. A special influence, how- 
ever, which must have largely con- 
tributed to the same result was the 
influence of the poets. Homer was 
a great poet who, sweeping the Hel- 
lenic area of its legends as far as his 
eye could reach from the particular 
spot of that_area to which he be- 
longed by birth and _ education, 
amassed these legends into a poem 
which acquired a kind of sacred or 
biblical ecees, Hence the ab- 
surd tale that Homer was the inven- 
tor of the Grecian mythology. The 
probability is that had a poet of 
equal genius arisen in any chte part 
of the Grecian world than that to 
which Homer belonged, he would 
have bequeathed to us a very dif- 
ferent collection of his country’s 
legends. As it is, we derive 
from Homer our chief information 
as to the mythological system of 
ancient Greece. It is from his deli- 
neations, supplemented by those of 
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other poets, that we are able to put 
together to ourselves the entire 
Pantheon as a Greek conceived it, 
consisting first of the twelve great 
or Olympic gods—Zeus, Poseidon, 
Apollo, Ares, Hephaistos, Hermes, 
Here, Athene, Artemis, Hestia, 
Demeter, and Aphrodite; then of 
the gods and caliente next in dig- 
nity—Hades, Helios, Hecate, Dio- 
nysos or Bacchus, Leto, Selene, Eos, 
the Graces, the Muses, the Fates, 
the Nereids, and the Nymphs; and, 
lastly, of the vast miscellany of sup- 
posititious beings, both beautiful and 
monstrous, attached to these, or de- 
pending on them. It is from his 
pages and those of the other poets 
that we are able furthermore to see 
how by means of this Pantheon a 
Greek solved to himself the problem 
of the universe; how, first, as re- 
garded time, he could mount through 
a historical age, and a heroic age, to 
the age of the primeval gods; and 
how, secondly, as regarded space, 
he could see Deity over him, within 
him, and around him. 

We have adopted, it will be per- 
ceived, the Poser arenes method, that 
is, we have endeavoured to build up 
the Grecian mythology step by step 
and piece by piece. To complete 
the inquiry and fortify it at all points, 
it would be necessary to reverse the 
mode of thought, and instead of 
giving the rationale of the gradual 
construction of the Greek Pantheon, 
to tear that Pantheon, as it were, 
back into its component parts, refer- 
ring each god or al to the exact 
locality, and if possible to the exact 
set of local circumstances, in which it 
originated. For what can be done in 
this respect, however, as well as for 
detailed accounts of the functions 
assigned to the different gods, we 
must refer to such works as those of 
Miiller and Grote. 
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4 the downward path is spread, 
Love and Light thy coming greet, 
Fruit is blushing o’er thy head, 
Flowers are springing ‘neath thy feet. 
Mirth and Sin, with tossing hands, 
Wave thee on, a willing prey ; 
Yet an instant pause—there stands 
An angel in the way. 


Heed the heavenly warning, know 
Fairest flowers the feet may trip ; 
Fruits, that like the sunset glow, 
Turn to ashes on the lip. 
Though the joys be wild and free, 
Though the paths be pleasant, stay ! 
Even mortal eye can see 
An angel in the way. 


Wilt thou drown in wordly pleasure, 
Wilt thou have, like him of old, 
Length of days and store of treasure, 
Wisdom, glory, power and gold ? 

Life and lab, shall sickness waste, 
Want shall grind thee day by day, 
Still to win thee, God hath placed 
An angel in the way. 


Trusting all on things that perish, 
Shall a hopeless faith be thine ? 
Earthly idol wilt thou cherish ? 
Bow before an earthly shrine ? 
Meet rebuke to mortal love 
Yearning for a child of clay, 
Death shall cross thy path, and prove 
An angel in the way. 


When the prophet thought to sin, 
Tempted by his heathen guide ; 
When a prince's grace to win, 
Prophet-lips would fain have lied, 
Even the brute the sage controlled ; 
Found a human voice, to say 
* Master, smite me not—Behold 
‘ An angel in the way!’ 


So, when Vice to lure her slave, 
Woos him down the shining track, 
Spirit-hands are stretched to save, 
Spirit-voices warn him back. 
Heart of Man! to evil prone, 
Chafe not at thy sin’s delay, 
Bow thee humbly down, and own 
An angel in the way. 
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YOUNG GERMANY. 


OUNG Germany has at length 

come to the end of its strange, 
reckless career, and now welters on 
that death-bed from which we ex- 
pect not to see it rise again, but as 
a ghost, mayhap, whom any healthy 
cock will scare. Latterly, in one 
shape or another, many recantations, 
confessions, and divers ceremonies 
incident to approaching dissolution, 
have issued from it; not unprofitable 
things to study. The scattered 
members of this crude association 
have done well, as they were on the 
point of being extinguished, to ease 
their consciences by a public renun- 
ciation of what errors seemed upper- 
most. Their single short-lived sea- 
son of riot and extravagance, and 
this sad, inevitable sequel, written 
in such colours of contrast, teach a 
lesson that will not be forgotten. 
Indeed, if their hope was for fame, 
no act better than the last will pre- 
serve their histories. Thus, many a 
noble tree whose ambition was to 
have led tle van upon the seas, 
and be 

‘The mast of some great ammiral,’ 
becomes fixed along a penitential 
shore, the object of universal obser- 
vation—but a landmark! 

We believed willingly they were 
in earnest, these o’er-ripe philo- 
sophers and raw burschen, before 
desire had seized their spirits to be 
shriven, thoroughly cleansed and 
purified. That was sufficient proof 
they had not been parading under a 
mask ; but we required it not. Their 
aspect was far too comical at all 
times for men acting a part. A 
lover will make himself ridiculous 
to his mistress, while the gentleman 
who is playing her lover, assumes 
easy postures, trips off fluent plea- 
santries, and is altogether delightful, 
admirable, loveable. They were too 
much in earnest throughout, and 
Fortune, a capricious dame, made 
choice of the affable gentleman 
divested of those disagreeable angu- 
larities, even as the ladies of this 
nether sphere would have chosen. 
So abandoned, they did as is custo- 
mary with the rejected lover, pro- 
ceeded straightway to the water's 
edge, plunged, and made back shore- 
wards with precipitation. But the 
shock was too great, and induced 


a sickness of which, alas! igno- 
miniously, they now lie stretched 
out to full undertaker’s measure, 
beset with priests, possets, old 
women comforters, and some few 
howling maniac virgins. It could 
end in no other way. How, and in 
what they were to succeed, had 
Fortune dealt less rigorously with 
them, themselves knew not; but 
that they had an impulse, and that 
they were in earnest. Very much 
in earnest they undoubtedly were, 
and charged with a_ sufficiently 
werful impulse. So have many 
oan among us, who dubbed them- 
selves genius, and thought to take 
the world by storm ; and whose end 
was not different. What mischief 
do not these new cant phrases 
cause! They seem peculiar to eras 
of unbelief. Sects that deny the 
fountain source of inspiration, pro- 
claim themselves inspired ; and men 
rofessing atheistic doctrines, plead 
in extension for shameful failures 
and vicious faults, impulse and 
earnestness. What sort of virtue 
is earnestness by itself? There are 
earnest fools, and earnest villains, 
earnest rapscallions —all earnest, 
and proportionately dangerous for 
that same quality. It is really no 
other than a wishy-washy diluted 
expression for faith. Yet do but 
ask these earnest and impulsive gen- 
tlemen if indeed they have faith, 
and they will tell you they deal 
not in such intangible substances. 
Taking them at their word, how- 
ever, they meant what they said, as 
far as meaning was possible, and 
they were earnest. They wanted 
change; they wanted revolution ; 
they wanted things fresh and 
French; they wanted things new 
and inexplicable; they wanted 
schnaps. All these dainties the 
wanted, and made known their 
wants, concealing nought. More- 
over, that they might have greater 
range, they coined novel phrases, 
and imported new Gallicisms; and 
by the eagerness with which they 
were adopted, we are to suppose 
the bold push of the Teutonic intel- 
lect into more real and_ positive 
realms required them. Yet this 
borrowing from beyond the Rhine 
is in itself enough to make us judge 
F 2 
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harshly of them. Nothing could 
more surely prove their miserable 
pererey and lack of honest patriotism. 

hose philosophers who pretend to 
read the histories of nations in their 
languages, would agree with us that 
such a symptom is damning. Espe- 
cially with the grandGerman tongue, 
which is to others of modern days 
as the organ to the rest of the 
orchestra, and so vital in its roots 
that its productive power is abso- 
lutely without limits, such innova- 
tions are sacrilege. In vain shall 
George Neem sing his ‘ Rhine 
shall still be German,’ and call for 
chorus, while his countrymen and 
co-enthusiasts are guilty of these 
indecencies. ‘And were it but for 
its wine,’ Oh, George Herwegh! 
That refrain is well to hear, but 
there are many German throats 
who chant the stave and toss off 
the bumper which accompanies it, 
and are not choked by the lie that 
lingers in the passage. Be it how 
it may, the left bank is already half 
compromised, half bartered; whether 
by traitors or fools cannot be said, 
but the fact is so, and it will require 
a strong national revulsion and re- 
generation to prove that the Rhine 
is altogether, and will remain, Ger- 
man on both banks. Our personal 
experience jenseits des Rheines, and 
in the lucubrations of Célner and 
Diisseldérfer poets, and prose rhap- 
sodists, allows us not to augur hope- 
fully for the fulfilment of Herr 
Herwegh’s assertion, though all 
Pomerania shout, ‘ Yea, it shall be!’ 
and prepare to maintain it against 
hazards, as they would manfully, 
were it only a question of blows. 
Garrisons of Pomeranians may do 
much, but the evil is a political one, 
and threatens to undermine mere 
strategy and skill in fortification. 
Stronger than the most formidable 
Rhenish fortress, is the ‘code Napo- 
leon’ along the left bank, and more 
sapping to the old loyal, reverential 
German heart than the efforts of 
any drilled martial body could have 
been, are the doctrines of Young 
Germany. 

When Wordsworth asked in his 
indignant sonnet, 
Young England! what has then become 

of Old? 

he made a just distinction between 
the two, Old England had not de- 
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parted (may she never!) and the 
claim of the junior for precedence 
was felt to be an impertinence. 
What may be termed the white- 
waistcoat era was of short duration 
with us. It had no growth in the 
soil, and took life solely from an 
outer impulse. Some handled it as 
a novelty ; some adopted its badges 
for the same reason ; but as it found 
none to enlist permanently in its 
ranks, and had no principles to 
instil, it wore away as a matter of 
course, and disappeared without 
commotion, dying as it had lived, 
sans experience, greenly. Young 
Germany, on the contrary, was the 
legitimate offspring of Old, and as 
its direct descendant and survivor, 
was entitled to more consideration, 
and could demand it. Goethe's 
dramatic onslaughts upon old beliefs 
and systems, and the serene impas- 
sibility with which the prose philo- 
sophers propounded new and start- 
ling theories, kept secret in their 
day the revolution that was working. 
Calm as oracles, they were content 
to labour on with time in their task 
of renovating the German mind. 
Time, however, who keeps his breath 
longer than the wariest of mortals 
in this great race, triumphed over 
them, and they passed, leaving the 
tangled rte & of their deliberate 
toil in other hands less patient of 
results. Then in an instant the 
mask dropped. Then did venerated 
edifices crumble into dust. 


Temples, domes, towers, pinnacles, 


of the ancient faith fell, or shrank 
from the mockery of worship. Then 
were the treasures of the old Teu- 
tonic inspirations scattered to the 
winds. Then did respected ‘isms’ 
meet with rude buffets. Every- 
where disorder, indicating a de- 
ranged state of the heart and the 
head. 

As for the Muse, it was difficult 
to think what had come to her. Her 
rhymeless and immetrical ravings, 
and duleet nonsense, Ophelia-like, 
were regarded with affectionate com- 
miseration as typical of her peculiar 
condition, at first, but later revela- 
tions effectually banished this belief. 
She was this time less innocently 
connected with the Hamlet of the 
drama; wallowing, after his fashion, 
in speculative extremes of all sorts. 
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She soared to unimaginable alti- 
tudes— 

Dim in the intense inane, 
and grovelled in base pits of degra- 
dation ; argued for the sanctity of 
her vocation, and pandered it to 
perpetual obscenity ; prayed exqui- 
site prayers, and rapt out swinging 
blasphemies. Beer, too, she drank; 
and, as Dr. Johnson would say, the 
Muse that drinks beer, sings beer. 
The presence of stale malt, whether 
Bayerisch or other, is exceeding per- 
ceptible about some of her subjects, 
and her treatment of them; per- 
ceptible in a certain blustering 
Teutonicism, well enough when not 
wedded to verse, but offensive on 
her lips. She failed not to pledge 
Germania in her choicest vintages, 
nevertheless, and when warm on, 
and by, the theme, invoked its ex- 
cellence with zeal and vigor enough; 
but elsewhere, with few exceptions, 
he is not that daughter of Mnemo- 
syne we have been accustomed to 
know and love; not that Muse who 

Gives fame faster than time wastes 

life, 
Preventing so his scythe and crooked 

knife ; 
but a personage whose benefactions 
are more fleeting; something be- 
tween a trull, a fishwife, and a fine 
lady of the French regency ; only 
natural when libidinous ; =e fluent 
when reduced to invective; superb, 
refined, and admirable only when 
artificial. 

There have been many who re- 
garded the movement of Young 
Germany as good, or of good omen, 
or as a sign of health in the nation. 
Physicians will sometimes congra- 
tulate their patients on certain 
developments of disease, and these 
are straightway cherished as mes- 
sengers of the ee favour of 
Hygea. Symptoms of healthy ac- 
tion are mistaken for signs of health 
rather than the struggle of nature 
to throw off what has been ob- 
structing her. So Young Germany 
was but the turbulent eruption of a 
drugged and diseased system, ready 
to swallow any amount of nostrums 
infallible—only too willing to believe 
the monstrous growth a token of its 
satisfactory condition. The doctrines 
of Goethe and the knot of contem- 
arg oe thinkers, lesser lights, 

ut high planets in the German 
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heavens, which surrounded that re- 
fulgent orb, acted like fire-water on 
the unfledged youth springing up to 
supply their place. Scarce restrained 
in his presence, there were few con- 
siderations to withhold them after 
he had gone. The guiding hand of 
Mephistopheles was no longer there 
to control and assist them to sin by 
inches, so down the black gulf went 
this national Faust at one wild leap, 
pitching madly from crag to crag, 
and sending up weird sounds in the 
descent, whether of lamentation or 
insane glee, none knew. It has 
learnt the facilis descensus at a 
great cost, and if it ever climbs up 
again to its old sovereignty, the 
foundation will not be on lyrestones, 
as Herr v. Redwitz fondly counts ; 
his Amaranth, the new iodine of 
the penitent German public, being 
the first of them. 

Such a fermentation of the whole 
people, from the period of Goethe’s 
death to the revolution of forty-eight, 
was surelynever seen! Professor and 
student, soldier and citizen, herren 
und damen, king and ministers ; for 
Frederick William, who coquettes 
with every sentiment, was certain 
not to let pass one pretending to 
hold in its shell the revivification 
and rejuveniscence of his country. 
The ‘ noble poetical nature,’ and ‘ ex- 
traordinary depth of feeling’ which 
Niebuhr ascribed to his pupil and 
favourite when Crown Prince in 
1813, has been sadly frittered away 
since, what with one painted Larlotry 
and another : 

This new and gorgeous garment, ma 
jesty, 
Sits not so easy on him. 
Sadly has he survived, 
To mock the expectation of the world, 
To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. . . . 
After some little courtly dalliance 
with this novel love, the king, as 
usual with him, took fright, and 
called in his old counsellors to con- 
sult about measures of repudiation, 
reliminary to persecution. We be- 
Coe he, too, was in earnest while 
the fit was on him. His pension to 
Freiligrath and interview with 
Herwegh did not answer well, how- 
ever; neither poet would com- 
promise his opinions, or clothe them 
so as to suit the squeamishness of 
Royalty, though report, always ma- 
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licious to Herwegh, did say that the 
Republican Lion was somewhat 
abashed in the face of the Roya! one, 
and roared ‘like any nightingale’ in 
that celebrated encounter. The 
‘ divinity that doth hedge a king,’ is 
after all a blind divinity, doing only 
the work of chain-armour. The 
king came out of it for a while, hav- 
ing really a noble nature, though a 
weak one, and a poetical tendency 
to look on the seemings of things ; 
but feeling himself shorn, naked, 
and unsafe, and becoming alarmed, 
he retired in haste, wrapt himself 
threefold in his Brandenburgian 
Ermine, and has remained ever 
since a firm and active, yet scarcely 
trusted ally of his associate crowned 
heads. He was not altogether to 
blame in this. All one can say of 
him is, that he is not a great man; 
and if it requires greatness in a 
plebeian to rise up and attempt to 
reform his country, the demand is 
tenfold imperative when a king sets 
his hand to that wheel. Centuriés 
are wanted to produce Alfreds, and 
Peters, and even those illustrious 
names might have been extinguished 
from the page of history, if, instead 
of having to emancipate a people 
from slavery and barbarism, they 
had been called to correct a nation 
run to seed and debauched by foul 
doctrines and filthy excesses. This 
mission his Majesty of Prussia con- 
ceived himself peculiarly fitted to 
fulfil, and we must honour the am- 
bition that prompted him to so. diffi- 
cult and dangerous a_ business, 
though we cannot less than condemn 
the lack of penetration and self- 
knowledge by which he was so 
miserably betrayed, and to his sub- 
jects, ruined. Tor a person less 
equal to the task was not to be 
found throughout his kingdom, and 
in the end his indecision, fickleness, 
and fear of consequences, threw him 
on the protection of his brother, the 
Prince of Prussia, of whose sterling 
qualities, soldierly resolve, blunt 
readiness, shrewd perception of men 
and motives, and somewhat harder 
nature, had he possessed a larger 
portion, he would have been a hap- 
pier man, and a better and more 
respected king. 

But let us admit that it was likely 
to mislead an imaginative ardent 
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mind, this dream of a united, re- 
inspirited, progressive Germany ; a 
Germany issuing from the realm of 
abstractions—casting its old mystical 
hieroglyphic skin and coming forth 
fresh at legible in exulting strength 
and beauty —a Germany with a 
fleet! In some such sort, while the 
Prince was trying the temper of his 
steel and the condition of his 
ordnance, did the king idealise the 
movement, thinking it his duty as 
king and man to head it, he and the 
chosen few about him at that time. 
It was the vision of mystics exposing 
themselves most when they conceive 
they are impersonating opposites. 
We put Germany with a fleet as 
the climax, for they were not to be 
confined to Terra Firma, felt al- 
ready in a manner alien to it per- 
chance, but yearned to traverse the 
seas in person, to have sight of 
Proteus, 
And hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn. 
Proteus was at home for them. To 
this passion add a desire for undis- 
covered Jands strong as that of Co- 
lumbus, when the weight of yet 
fabulous America hung over him. 
The world might have gained by 
this, probably, had so exalted a de- 
sire been matched with the smallest 
knowledge of the chart. As it was 
it becomes a curious speculation to 
think whither would this German 
fleet have sailed; where finally 
would it have got a haven when 
once afloat and in blue water! It 
was scarce fitted for any contest with 
the elements. Denying first the 
existence of that 


Sweet little cherub which sits up aloft, 


there was not much comfort for it 
in mid ocean, as PoorJack would have 
forewarned it. One sees it beating 
about from tack to tack in search of 
its dream-realm ; rocked sleepily as 
in a new babyhood on the fathomless 
abysses; the world before it in a 
verpetual offing, holding steady way 
for her sweating gold pits, arctic 
passages, and southern savannahs. 
oe in such a condition was the 
mental state of Germany at that time 
in its insatiate craving for something 
undefined, palpable, distant, not to be 
attained: out of its depth; out of 
its element; unable to evade the 
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revolving circle ; too proud to make 
use of a pilot! Better to have gone 
down altogether, thought some. 
But the stomach of young Germany, 
if ever sufficiently strengthened for 
such a proceeding, was already de- 
ranged beyond its wont by the over- 
boisterous cradling of the elements, 
and was prepared for no such des- 
erate self-sacrifice. So, as might 
ve been expected, an ignominious 
retreat was beaten. Stern foremost 
these elected leaders of the nine- 
teenth century backed, unwitting of 
polestar and magnet, for what land 
would receive them; ending by 
drifting among the breakers of the 
twelfth century ; a rather alarming 
retrogression. There now they lie 
stranded, listening to the lyre of 
Herr v. Redwitz ; himself, according 
to himself, another hermit sent 
specially to convert his countrymen 
into Crusaders against the Infidel. 

Of course this ultra-Teutonic re- 
action took no one by surprise. That 
so much patriotic bluster, topheavy 
enthusiasm, inspired cosmopolitan- 
ism, scoffing unbelief, and frenzy 
of freedom, should finish in the old 
abhorrenceof ‘ Welshland,’ adoration 
of the pure German type, and sub- 
serviency to theever-recruiting cowl, 
was to be supposed. Extremes are 
first cousins. 

What Germany has gained by 
the change is another matter. Not 
much, we fancy ; yet in being re- 
stored, after so much isdamenl agi- 
tation, to form and national feeling, 
it has always advanced something, 
and Herr vy. Redwitz can lay that 
unction, with his fifteenth edition of 
Amaranth, on his shaven crown. 
Tf this new phase be not, as at times 
we are inclined to suspect, another 
indication of that delicate dilettante- 
ism for which his compatriots are re- 
markable, then, indeed, the case is 
worse. 

Lessing’s great service to the pre- 
ceding age, Herr v. Redwitz, a 
smaller personage cut down, it may 
be, to the level of his time, has per- 
formed for this, in arresting the re- 
curring Gallic tendency of the nation. 
We will by no means underrate this 
service, albeit we measure the man 
not “E> This Gallic tendency is 
our chief charge against Young 
Germany. We remember not that 
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it has ever, despite its ‘ hatred to the 
Frank,’ and ‘Rhine shall still be 
German,’ made a movement purely 
German in its aids and origin. 
George Herwegh, marching at the 
head of his republicans out of France 
to revolutionize his country, and 
Heinrich Heine, inditing stuff re- 
bellious to God and man, with his 
usual interlarding of Gallicisms, 
from his Parisian retreat, present 
the same picture. The scoffin 
et and martial singer, from dif- 
erent verges of feeling, unite in this 
grievous disgrace. Any one reading 
the songs of Herwegh will catch at 
once the fervour of the man, his 
thorough heartiness and faith in 
what he says without reserve, 
though some scandalizing neighbour 
should whisper at his shoulder that, 
when it did come to the fact of battle 
so violently invoked, he flung down 
his arms and was content to shelter 
himself in his flight even under his 
wife’s petticoat. We vouch not for 
this fact, but so is it rumoured. 
Herwegh’s patriotic songs, war 
songs, and all in which he sets him- 
self to excite his countrymen, are 
stirring enough, windbags as many 
of them are, puffed out with ex- 
clamations of Freitheit, Vaterland, 
beer, Rhine wine, blood, brandy, 
and bombast; not forgetting that 
frequent dramatic character in me- 
trical German, Der Teufel, to whom 
the poet, or his antagonist, are to 
precipitate themselves headlong, and 
who appears to take a strong per- 
sonal interest in the preservation in- 
tact of the Rhenish provinces, and 
the general affairs of the Gothic race. 
To a foreigner unacquainted with 
the gallant temper of these German 
youths, it would appear, judging 
from such songs, that it was rather 
a tough business to call them out, 
even though the Frank were march- 
ing to take possession of the ‘ natural 
boundary of his nation,’ as M. Vie- 
tor Hugo has it. But Herwegh’s 
day is over, and since that highly 
connubial episode in his career 
already alluded to, and for which, 
as we have said, rumour is answer- 
able, we have heard nothing more of 
him. Thus one representative of 
Young Germany may be considered 
to have been extinguished by a petti- 
coat; a circumstance not unknown 
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to the days of chivalry, and surel 
no reproach, for where the petti- 
coat reaps so much honour, the 
gentleman must be allowed to escape 
ignominy. 

It was wanting to complete Young 
Germany’s overthrow that the in- 
fidel, blasé, cynic party which was 
its other darker offshoot, should 
acknowledge its sins, and surrender 
to the Eternal at discretion. Of 
this party, Heinrich Heine was the 
head, and not insignificant voice ; 
and in the note or pendant to the 
poems in Romanzero, we find ample 
admission of error, mixed with a 
certain manliness of tone that keeps 
up our respect for him. Romanzero, 
published in 1851, is, with the ex- 
ception of Les Dieux en Exil, pub- 
lished in the present year, his last 
work. The latter, written in French 
prose, certainly startled us, for when 
Romanzero appeared, he had been 
three years stretched by a paralytic 
stroke in sickness and apprehension 
of death — physically dead to all 
sensation, and hopeless of recovery. 
The mind of the man, always lively, 


energetic, fresh for the conflict, 
seems, however, to have kindled 


into even greater clearness and force 
under this awful infliction. His 
constant flashing satire, exquisite 
lyric faculty, wonderful humour, 
and subtle genius are revived with 
tenfold vigour, and glow with un- 
quenchable brilliancy, and he is yet 
more than a match for them who 
may have the ill-fortune to come 
across him. Thierry, the historian, 
is the only other instance we re- 
member of so proud a triumph of 
the mental over the animal nature. 
Heine is a true poet, and might 
have been a great one, if he had 
cared to be a better man. But his 
spirit was not to the measure of his 
power, and we see him, consequently, 
flinging huge hands about him, like 
a rebellious Titan, heaving moun- 
tains, destroying much, but building 
= nothing high, solid, and enduring. 
His poetry, as we have said, is fuli 
of Gallic phrases, and not unfre- 
quently founded on French sub- 
jects, which, having an eye more 
open to what is before him and 
about him than most of his country- 
men, was to be expected. His pre- 
dilections are as anti-English as 
those of the most ferocious sabreur 
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in the French army, and being aus 
Diisseldorf as fervid in favour of 
Gaul. Heine has for many years 
inhabited Paris, for his doings in 
which city report has not flattered 
him. There, now, he lies, within 
hearing of the roar of life, dictating 
from what he calls his ‘mattress- 
grave,’ poems more than ever full 
of passion, sarcasm, and sweetness ; 
not prophetic of the other shore, 
looming grey with its thronging 
ghosts beyond black Lethe, as one 
would anticipate, but treble-charged 
with every motive and spring of the 
great drama from which he is irre- 
vocably severed. Doubtless it is a 
rare pleasure to him so to disap- 
point people, and had he strength 
to chuckle over this excellent joke, 
would do so with all his might. Yet 
that he is not insensible to his state 
the following confession will testify. 
These are his words :— 

Do I still exist? So sadly has my 
body fallen away, that scarce anything 
but the voice remains, and my bed re- 
minds me of the sounding tomb of the 
Enchanter Merlin in the forest of 
Brécéliande, in Brittany, under mighty 
oxks whose tops blaze up toward the 
heavens like green flames. Alas! for 
these trees and the fresh breezes that 
pervade them do I envy thee, friend 
Merlin! for here, above my mattress- 
grave in Paris, no green leaf whispers, 
nothing late and early do I hear but the 
rattle of carriages, the wrangling of men 
and women, the din of hammers, and 
the jingling of pianos. A grave without 
peace, death without the privileges of 
the dead, who have not to expend 
money, and are not required to write 
either letters or books! truly a melan- 
choly position! The measure of my 
coffin has long since been taken, also 
everything is prepared for the ‘ Necro- 
logie,’ but I die so slowly that this 
delay is as weary a thing for myself as 
for my friends. But, patience! all 
must have an end. One morning, you 
will find the show closed in which the 
puppet of my imagination has so often 
diverted you. . . Lying upon one’s 
death-bed, one becomes more and more 
open to conscience, and would make 
peace with God and the world. I admit 
that I have clawed and bitten many, 
and that Iwas no lamb. Yet trust me, 
those lauded lambs of gentleness would 
be less holy if they possessed the fangs 
and the claws of tigers. I may flatter 
myself that it is but seldom I have 
availed myself of such inbred weapons. 
Sthce I have felt the need of God's 
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mercy, I have given an amnesty to all 
my enemies, and many fine poems 
directed against very high and very 
ignoble people were therefore not ad- 
mitted to the present collection (Roman- 
zero.) Poems that only by half hints 
offended against God (den lieben Gott), 
I have eagerly given over to the flames. 
Better that the verses burn than their 
author ! 


Better that the verses burn than 
their author! Does he mean this ? 
Is he absolutely propitiating hell- 
fire at last? Or is it but another 
malicious trap for those tormentors 
who have been so long seeking to 
convert him? It is well to take 
him at his word, and let him have 
the laugh, if there be one meditated. 
Yet burning of verses is a grave 
matter, and looks not like trickery, 
as all who are acquainted with the 
kind nascitur non fit, whose labour 
it is to import rhymes from Parnas- 
sus, will know. 

He continues :— 


Yes! as with the creature so with 
the Creator. I have made my peace, to 
the great scandal of my enlightened 
friends, (the citizens of Young Germany, ) 
who reproach me with this relapse into 
the old superstition, as they choose to 
denominate my return home into the 
bosom of my God, Others, in their in- 
tolerance, use even more bitter expres- 
sions. The convocated High Clergy of 
atheism has pronounced its anathema 
upon me, and there are certain fanatic 
priests of unbelief who would willingly 
fasten me upon the rack, in order to in- 
duce me to confess my heresies, Fortu- 
nately they have no other instrument of 
torture to inflict upon me, than their 
writings. But, without being put to the 
torture, I will confess everything. Yes! 
I have, indeed, returned to God, like 
the prodigal son, after long tending of 
swine. What was the affliction that 
drove me to him! It may be a less 
petty cause than mere human affliction 
and misery. The yearning of Heaven 
came upon me, and urged me forth, 
through forests and ambushed passes, 
over the giddiest mountain ways of logi- 
cal bewilderment. On my course I dis- 
covered the God of the pantheists, but 
he could not help me. This poor 
visionary being has interwoven and in- 
corporated itself with the world, and 
become so imprisoned in it, that it can 
do nothing but gape at you power- 
lessly, and without purpose. To have 
a will one must also have an indivi- 
duality, and, in order to manifest that 
will, one must have free elbow-room. 


When you require a God, one that can 
assist you—for that, in the main, is the 
principal matter—you must accept, also, 
his identity and oneness, his superhu- 
manity and his holy attributes of infalli- 
bility, all-goodness, and all-comprehend- 
ing wisdom, &c., &c. The immortality 
of the soul, our deathlessness after death, 
will be then immediately conceded to us 
in the bargain, in like manner as the 
beautiful marrow-bones which the 
butcher, when he is content with his 
purchaser, flings gratuitously into his 
basket. 

Such a beautiful marrow-bone is called, 
in the language of the French kitchen, 
la réjouissance, and with it most excel- 
lent broth may be made, which, for a 
poor fainting invalid, is very strength- 
ening and grateful. That I did not de- 
cline such a réjouissance, and that it 
worked, in no small degree, to the com- 
fort of my mind, every feeling man will 
allow to be reasonable. 

I have spoken of the God of the Pan- 
theists, but I cannot forbear remarking, 
that at bottom he is no God at all, as 
indeed the Pantheists themselves are 
properly nothing but Atheists under a 
mask, 

The same fifteen years comedy which, 
here in France, the constitutional royal- 
ists, principally Republicans at heart, 
played with the throne, was enacted 
towards God by the greater part of 
Germany during the period of the Res- 
toration. After the revolution of July 
the mask was dropped on the yon as 
on the hither side of the Rhine. Since 
then, especially after the fall of Louis 
Philippe, the best monarch who ever 
wore the constitutional crown of thorns, 
it has been accepted in France that only 
two forms of government could stand 
the probation of reason and experience, 
—absolute royalty and the Republic ; 
that one of the twain must be chosen, 
and that everything intermediate was 
mere make-shift—false, impossible, and 
altogether disastrous. In the same 
fashion it came to be regarded in Ger- 
many that we must make choice between 
religion and philosophy—between the 
clear text dogma of belief, and the last 
result of thought,—between the absolute 
God of the Bible and Atheism. 

As regards myself, I cannot flatter 
myself of having made any remarkable 
political advances. I continued to per- 
sist in the same democratic principles 
to which I paid allegiance in my first 
youth, and for which, since then, I have 
ever more ardently burned. In theology, 
on the contrary, I must accuse myself 
of having retrograded, as above stated, 
by my return to the old superstition—to 
full trust in the personality of God. Now 
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this cannot be glozed over as many a 
well-meaning and enlightened friend en- 
deavoured to do. But I must positively 
deny the report, that this falling back of 
mine has led me to embrace any sect, or to 
enter into the bosom of the church at all. 
No; my religious convictions and views 
have remained unfettered by any church- 
ism: no bell-pealing has flattered me 
away ; no altar-candles blinded me. I 
have dallied with no symbols, and not 
quite renounced my reason. I have for- 
sworn nothing, not even my old Pagan 
gods, from whom, indeed, I have turned 
away, but the parting was one of love 
and friendship. 

And then he relates how, in May, 
1848, on the last day that he was 
able to go out, he crawled wearily 
to the Louvre, and there, at the 
feet of the Goddess of Beauty, lay 
long and wept vehemently, so that 
a stone might have taken pity on 
him, and so on; all of which we are 
willing to accept as a poetical fact, 
for its own sake, whether true or 
not. 

In his farewell to the reader, he 
hopes we shall meet in a better 
world, where he intends to write 
us better books, trusting that Swe- 
denborg has not spoken false to 
him in promising to that effect. He 
then touches with humorous ear- 
nestness on the Swedenborgian doc- 
trine of entire personality after 
death, even to the carrying on of 
whatever business occupied us in life. 

But (adds Heine) sillily as these tales 
may sound, they are intrinsically as _re- 
markable as deep-thoughted. The great 
Seandinavian Seér comprehended the 
oneness and indivisibility of our exist- 
ence, as also he knew and recognised 
most justly the inalienable individuality 
of men. Life’s continuation beyond 
death is with him no ideal mumming 
stronghold, where we put on the new 
man and new jackets : men and costume 
are with him unchanged. In the other 
world of Swedenborg, the poor Green- 
landers will also feel comfortable, who 
once, as the Danish missionaries sought 
to convert them, desired to know whether 
there were seals in the Christian heaven ; 
and answered, un the negative reply, 
that the Christian heaven would not do 
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for the Greenlanders, who could never 
exist without seals. 

How the soul struggles against the 
thought of our personal cessation, ever- 
lasting extinction! The horror vacui, 
ascribed to Nature, is infinitely more 
intuitive in the human spirit. But be 
comforted, dear reader; there is a life 
after death, and in the other world we 
also shall find our seals again. 


That 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 


is truer faith than that we finally 
shall fall 


Remerging in the general soul : 


and we are glad to meet Heine upon 
that ground at least. But we are 
puzzled as to what description of 
religious belief he falls back upon, 
whether the faith of his fathers (for 
he branches from the Israelites), or 
other. It seems, after all, little 
better than a Young German com- 
promise with some very obfuscated 
glimmer of higher things seen at 
the last gasp. He is careful to tell 
us that he has ‘ not quite renounced 
his reason,’ andthatlonely spark inhis 
confused and monstrous transache- 
rontic realm of life-after-death, serves 
to make his utter darkness visible 
tous. Inthe Swedenborgian king- 
dom to come, however, he will write 
better books, and explain all this, 
if, indeed, we have any right to de- 
mand explanations from a humor- 
ist. He willthere give a new polish 
to the old joke, while all young 
Germans, fierce-bearded and burly 
in Parisian habiliments, roll and 
lurch round him, like varnished 
bears, intoxicated with the cachin- 
nation he best loves to provoke. 

To the Swedenborgian heaven 
let them depart then, for here among 
us, and on their fathers’ earth, is 
place for them no more. The penny 
whistle of Herr von Redwitz, and 
that solemn piper himself, are not yet 
translated thither to torment them 
in the assemblage of motley who 
have ‘not quite renounced their 
reason.’ 
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CAMBRIDGE LIFE ACCORDING TO C. A. BRISTED. 


Wiru Norss sy P. Jenxinson. 


— Ridentem dicere verum 


Quid vetat ? 
HERE was a knock at the door. 


Now there are people so criti- 
cally circumstanced, that every 
knock at the door sets their hearts 
a-thumping too ;—the lover hoping 
for the billet, the debtor trembling 
at the bill. But my heart is not 
tied to the knocker by any such 
magnetic chain. I am a bachelor, 
without any present intention of 
changing my condition; and I fear 
no duns, seeing that I pay my little 
accounts as regularly as the Bank of 
England pays me my dividends 
(blessed be the memory of my aunt 
Dorothy, who helped me to so com- 
fortable a simile!) But for that 
revered woman’s bequest, I, Phile- 
mon Jenkinson, should hardly have 
been able to enjoy, as I do, that 
dolce far niente which is the glory of 
my profession. For I do you to 


wit, gentle reader, that I am a bar- 
rister-at-law, and I request you, if, 
besides being a gentle reader, you 


are also a country solicitor, to take 
particular notice of my address, No. 
9, Blindman’s-court, Outer Temple, 
four pair of stairs, third door to the 
right —a_ straightforward, unmis- 
takeable direction, surely, and yet I 
give you my honour, that since I 
was called to the bar, six years ago, 
not six clients have found their way 
there. My first fee amounted to 
ll. 1s., out of which I spent 
6/. 17s. 6d. in entertaining some 
friends to dinner at Lovegrove’s, in 
honour of the event. I believe that 
the sum of all my other fees put 
together might be expressed in guas, 
as we lawyers fondly call guineas, 
by a single digit. I ask the public, 
I ask myself, why this neglect? and 
I pause for a reply, which I never 
get. Iam sure { don’t neglect my 
profession ; I frequent the courts at 
the risk of asphyxia, and make notes 
of cases as diligently as G , who 
reports for the Legal Herald; I go 
the circuit, and lose regularly at 
whist to the leaders thereof, besides 
laughing at the judge’s old stories in 
a manner that can scarcely fail to 
have attracted his favourable notice; 

am one of Benning’s best cus- 


tomers, for I not only buy all the 
new law books, but pay for them 
also; and yet I am still waiting 
upon Fortune, who has never 
deigned to return my call. Fortuna, 
sevo leta negotio—so sang the 
master of the Latin lyre. Yet, O, 
thou fickle goddess, that hast de- 
serted pleasant Antium for Liver- 
001 and New York, surely thou no 
eae ‘ rejoicest in cruel work,’ else 
should I have been among thy prime 
favourites. For I have ever listened 
reverentially to ‘ Story,’ I have tra- 
velled diligently through ‘Kent,’ 
and never turned a deaf ear to the 
plaintive pleadings of ‘Chitty,’ and 
though- my fast friend, Tom Mar- 
tingale, has many and many a time 
burst into my chambers, boister- 
ously adjuring me to ‘Hang Judge 
Blackstone, burn Coke upon Lyttle- 
ton, and come down to Epsom, 
Ascot, or Hampton,’ he has never 
biologised my will into compliance. 
And yet the aforesaid goddess, so 
blind to my merits, so deaf to my 
call, has descended in a_ perfect 
shower of gold upon that dull dog 
Hodges, who, when at college, could 
never turn out an aleaic stanza or 
do a deduction, and now makes 
50007. a-year as Parliamentary 
counsel. In the absence of success, 
I try to console myself with the 
thought that I have deserved it, and 
with a faint hope that it may some 
day come; meanwhile, blessing the 
memory of Aunt Dorothy, who left 
me those sweet memorials at the 
Bank of England. 

I'll be bound to say that a knock 
at the door never sets Hodges’s 
thoughts a-roaming as it has set 
mine. To him it announces ‘a 
client, of course ;’ to me it is merely 
an incident which breaks the dull 
monotony of my life, and which is 
therefore welcome, be the annouce- 
ment what it may. On the morning 
in question it was doubly welcome. 
I had risen with the lark at 9°30— 
our lark in the Outer Temple is not 
an early bird—and found London 
enveloped from base to cope in a 
dense pall of fog, darkness visible, 
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darkness that might be felt, drown- 
ing even the roar of that mighty 
tide which chafes and frets among 
the narrows of Temple-bar, and 
chilling one’s individual spirits like 
a wet blanket. So I felt a languid 
emotion of pleasure on hearing the 
knock at the door. 

There are times, especially in so- 
litude and foggy weather, when the 
day-dreams are unusually deep (so 
to say), and a train of fancies crosses 
the mind’s eye with the same rapid 
succession as the imagined incidents 
of the dreams of night; and these 
meditations, which I have narrated, 
perhaps, at tedious length, all came 
at the first sound of the knocker, 
and went before the last echo had 
fled to its corner to die. ‘Come in,’ 
said I, at the top of my voice—I 
have kept no clerk since that hook- 
nosed, hawk-eyed limb of Young 
Jewry oubleaky one fine morning 
made his exodus to California in my 
new boots and my topaz shirt studs, 
thus spoiling the Egyptian—who, I 
am sure, in his case, had been no hard 
taskmaster— Come in,’ said I; and 
there came in—not a client, as I 
had faintly hoped; not, as I had 
fully expected, my friend and neigh- 
bour, Joseph Green, who, briefless 
like myself, frequently drops in ofa 
morning to sympathize over a cigar 
—but, mus nascitur—only that 
scrubby boy from Gay’s circulating 
library, which, according to its pro- 
spectus, ‘supplies me with all the 
latest publications’—twelve, months 
after date—‘ with the utmost regu- 
larity’ —with the regularity of an 
Alpine torrent—months of drought, 
alternating with weeks of deluge. 

This time the scrubby boy re- 
minds me of the ‘ Atlas’ on my man- 
telpiece, so bent is he under his 
load of light literature. Hercules- 
like I release him from his bur- 
dens, and proceed to examine its 
contents. 

‘ Vilette’—that I read months ago, 
who hasn’t? ‘Ruth’—that I have 
7 over already, who hasn't? 
‘Whitechapel,’ by the author of 
‘Old St. Pancras,’ ‘ Blackfriars- 
Bridge,’ &c. &e.—that I have not 
read, and don’t intend to read, who 
does? ‘Voices of the Afternoon,’ 
by Dr. Drumming—not in my line. 
‘ Backsheesh,’—hum ! another tour 
in the East, apparently. ‘ Viper 
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Hunting in the Cordilleras,’ by 
Madame Trompeter—I thank heaven 
that I am not Monsieur Trompeter. 
‘Letters and Journals of the Poet 
Stubbs, vols. 11 and 12’—a repertory 
of disproved calumnies and super- 
annuated jokes—bah ! bah! bah! I 
was half inclined to call my laun- 
dress, that we might together, like 
the cura and the ama in ‘Don 
Quixote,’ make a bonfire of the 
books, and dispel the dank fog from 
Blindman’s-court, when, O Hermes! 
at the very bottom of the heap, I 
light upon a treasure, a book which 
I have been wishing to see for ever 
so long—videlicet, ‘ Five Years in an 
English University, by Charles 
Astor Bristed, late Seenisiion 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
brigde. New York: G. P. Putnam 
and Co.’ Here, doubtless, I shall 
find what the cura aforesaid found 
in Tirante el Blanco—un tesoro de 
contento y una mina de pasatiempos 
—for did I not know the author ? 
were we not contemporaries, or 
nearly so, at Cambridge? and did 
we not spend together many an 
hour of that happy spring time— 
When we with singing cheered the way, 

And crowned with all the season lent, 

From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May? 
The ‘singing’ was not famous— 
but let that pass; it at any rate 
cheered the way, a way cheerful 
enough already under the sunshine 
and among the flowers of youth. 
And shall I not greet with delight 
a book that may help me to live 
those happy days over again, thrust 
the ce on the dial of life ten 
degrees back, and with a magic more 
potent than the cauldron of Medea 
plunge me in a reverie that renews 
my youth ? 

I open the book and find that the 
last metaphor was more applicable 
than I thought for,—i.e., the ma- 
gician commences the process by 
‘cutting me up.’ With the sure 
instinct of self-love, the first thing I 
light upon is a description of myself 
under the unmistakable pseudonym 
of Onesimus Tomkinson, ‘an awk- 
ward, ill-dressed youth, with good- 
humoured but decidedly ugly fea- 
tures, plentifully garnished with red 
hair.” Oh, Bristed! oh, my friend! 
that is too bad. Awkward and ill- 
shaped I know I was and am; ugly 
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I may be—of that I cannot judge; 
but my hair! No, Bristed, it is not 
red—auburn, fout au plus. After 
such an unkind cut at my hair, I 
shall consider myself at perfect 
liberty to say what I like of your 
book—nay, even to describe your- 
self if a fitting opportunity occurs. 
I will take your Sach, and dissect 
it as coolly as our friend Dr. F., of 
Downing, would dissect his neigh- 
bour’s favourite cat. 1 will write its 
history, and yours, with the im- 
partiality of Tacitus, for the opposite 
reasons. I write ‘cum tra et 
studio;’ ‘studio,’ for you were my 
friend, ‘ira,’ for you say I have red 
hair. 

Commencing with the commence- 
ment, I find something to object to 
in the very title-page, which bears 
as a motto a line from Aristo- 
phanes :— 

GX am’ iyOpav dijra moda pavGa- 
vovoty ot copot 

the less hackneyed e yuivalent for 
the Latin phrase with which Mr. 
Speaker must be so familiar— Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri. Now, I 
object to the assumption that the 
English and Americans stand in the 
relation of hostes, still less ix@poi, to 
one another; at all events, the hos- 
tility is, like the reciprocity promised 
us as a consequence of free-trade, 
all on one side. We on this side 
the Atlantic disclaim it utterly, and 
after times will regard it as credit- 
able to the good sense, kind feeling, 
and prudence of England, that she 
was the first to hold out the hand, 
after the long and bitter family 
quarrel, to her estranged daughter, 
and say, ‘ Let us be friends.’ 

It would seem that the Americans 
cannot bear to be told that they are 
in any particular behind England. 
Mr. Bristed tells us in his preface 
that the germ of his book was a 
series of sketches of English uni- 
versity life, which two different 
magazines in the States began to pub- 
lish, but were very soon afraid to go 
on with, because c did not pretend 
to conceal the inferiority of America 
to England in certain branches of a 
liberal education. I remember also 
to have seen on the table of my club 
some months back an American 
review, in which most unmeasured 
and unmerited abuse was poured 
upon this very book, obviously 
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because the author, in exalting 
the English universities above the 
American as to certain points, had 
offended the sensitive nationality of 
his countrymen. The English na- 
tional pride—strong enough when 
once stirred—is not by any means 
so morbidly susceptible. It is 
seldom that you take-up a book 
of travels without finding this or 
that foreign custom or institution 
glorified at the expense of some 
corresponding custom or institu- 
tion at home. American govern- 
ment, French manners, Italian art, 
German learning, and Swiss hotels, 
are perpetually held up to English- 
men as objects of imitation and 
motives of self-abasement. When 
Mr. Dickens was pleased to say of 
the American universities, that ‘ they 
at least did not confine themselves 
to the consumption of port and 
the fostering of prejudice,’ (or words 
to that effect,) the crushing back- 
hander on our own universities did 
not, so far as I know, call forth a 
general burst of patriotic indigna- 
tion; nor do I believe that the 
raise which Sir Charles Lyell 
Satan on Harvard College at the 
expense of Oxford and Cambridge, 
prevented the sale of a single copy 
of his book even within the precincts 
of those venerable towns. Perhaps 
we English are as much over-callous 
to abuse as the Americans are over- 
sensitive. Atall events, both nations 
would be all the better for lending 
an attentive ear to any one who 
oints out faults and shortcomings 
in either with a fair and candid 
spirit. 

It is curious to compare the 
account given by Sir Charles Lyell 
of Harvard College, which he 
visited, with the accountgiven of Yale 
College (in which the system seems 
to be much the same) by Mr. Bristed, 
who studied there. Here is the 
knight’s description of the American 
Cambridge ‘ ainbiquam tellure nova 
Salamina.’ 

In Harvard College, Cambridge, near 
Boston, the best endowed university in 
the United States, there are thirty-two 
professors, each assisted by one or more 
tutors. Many of them are well known 
in the literary world as authors. Five 
only of the thirty-two were educated for 
the pulpit, three of whom are professors 
of divinity, one of ethics, and one of 
history. All the students are required 
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to attend divine service in the churches 
to which they severally belong, but the 
divinity-school for professional education 
is Unitarian. The pupils are examined 
in the New Testament, also in Paley’s 
‘Evidences,’ and Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ 
The proportion of professors to students 
(about 400 in number) is far greater than 
that of college tutors in the English 
universities. The tutors of Harvard 
College may be compared, in some de- 
gree, to our private tutors, except that 
they are more under the direction of the 
professors, being selected by them from 
among the graduates, as the hest scholars, 
and each is specially devoted to some one 
department of learning. These tutors, 
from whose numbers the professors are 
very commonly chosen, usually teach the 
freshmen, or first-year students, or pre- 
pare pupils for the professors’ lectures. 
Care is also bestowed on the classification 
of the young men, according to their ac- 
quirements, talents, and tastes. To ac- 
complish this object, the student, on 
entering, may offer to undergo an 
examination, and, if he succeeds, he may 
pass at once into the second, third, or 
fourth year’s class, the intermediate 
steps being dispensed with ; he may also 
choose certain subjects of study, which 
are regarded as equivalents, or are ex- 
changeable with others. Thus, in the 
four years of the regular academical 
course, a competent knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and of various branches of 
mathematics, is exacted from all; but, 
in regard to other subjects, such as moral 
philosophy, modern lanyuages, che- 
mistry, mineralogy, and geology, some 
of them may be substituted for others, 
at the option of the pupil. There are 
public examinations at the end of every 
term for awarding honours or ascertaining 
th~ proficiency of students, who, if they 
lve been negligent, are put back into a 
previous year's class, the period of taking 
their degree being in that case deferred. 
Honours are obtainable for almost every 
subject taught by any professor; but 
emulation is not relied upon as the chief 
inducement for study. After passing an 
examination for the fourth year’s class 
the student can obtain the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and may enter the 
divinity, medical, or law schools. 

An admirable system, that at 
Harvard College! Now 
working of a similar system at Yale, 
according to Mr. Bristed:— 


As it is, any student who enters upon 
his Senior year at Yale has nominally 
gone over a greater amount of mathe- 
matics than one of the zo\Aoi at Cam- 
bridge—twice as much at least; but it 
does not follow that he really knows 
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more or has enjoyed more of the peculiar 
benefits of mathematical training. I 
suspect that a man in the first class of 
the ‘ Poll’ has usually read mathematics 
to more profit than many of the ‘ ap- 
pointees,’ even of the ‘oration men’ at 
Yale. 

Secondly, as regards the sciences in 
general. The fact that during the last 
year various courses of lectures are de- 
livered on the natural and moral sciences, 
attendance on these courses not being 
optional as at an English University, 
but compulsory on all the students, will 
doubtless be considered by many persons 
a great point in favour of our colleges. 
For my own part I lock upon it as one 
of their greatest mistakes. The idea of 
being able to impart any adequate or 
permanent information to a large body 
of students in twenty-five lectures a- 
piece on a dozen different sciences, 
almost any one of which is work for a 
quarter of a man’s lifetime, seems to me 
altogether visionary and chimerical. 
There are perhaps eight or ten of the 
hundred students present at each course 
who take an interest in the particular 
science, and derive some appreciable 
benefits from the lectures. It requires 
very little practical acquaintance with 
the working of the system to ascertain 
that most of the auditors consider the 
lecture merely as part of a routine which 
they are obliged to go through. In Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s laboratory, I recollect, 
the lively manner of the lecturer, his de- 
served personal popularity, and the ad- 
ditional attraction of an extra audience 
of school-girls, caused his lectures to be 
attended to, as well as attended, but I 
doubt if his hearers carried away any 
very lasting impressions. At Professor 
Olmsted's lectures, the students were in- 
clined to go to sleep. At those on bo- 
tany, such as had not an amusing book 
to read or an opportunity for reading it 
without being very openly seen, used to 
withdraw themselves from the rooms by 
very undignified and irregular methods. 
Ever and anon the professor's voice was 
heard in sharp digression from his sta- 
mens and pistils, ‘Mr. Monitor, look 
sharp! there’s another gentleman jump- 
ing out of the window.’ 

Let it be admitted, however, that to 
have attended a certain number of lec- 
tures on scientific subjects is one of the 
desirable accomplishments of a liberal 
education—nay, more, that it may 
sometimes evoke talent in the direction 
of some one science, which but for this 
accidental opportunity might never have 
been developed. Let us have the lec- 
tures then, by all means; but to make 
such lectures—for which no preparation 
is required and at which no notes are 
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taken, which involve no reading before 
or after, and merely break in upon the 
student's day for two or three isolated 
hours—to make them a substitute for 
hard work and mental training, has 
surely-a perilous tendency to effeminate 
the student's mind and give him desul- 
tory habits of thought. The youth who, 
under such a system of classical and ma- 
thematical training as has been described, 
is ludicrously enough supposed to have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of clas- 
sics and mathematics, arrives at the end 
of his third year. Then the faculty vir- 
tually tell him, ‘You are a finished 
scholar and mathematician—all you 
have to do for the next year is to pack 
in all the sciences by means of lectures 
on each one three times a week during 
a term or two. All we ask of you is to 
attend a lecture of an hour's length three 
times a-day, and in the intervals you 
may read reviews and work them up into 
speeches and essays for your debating 
society.’ What should be an afternoon 
or evening amusement is made the work 
of the day. 

There is much more on the same 
subject—too much to extract. Mr. 
Bristed’s conclusion seems to be 
that the training at Yale is showy, 
shabby, and superficial, while that 
at Cambridge (our Cambridge), 
though limited in range, is yet 
sterling in its character and 
substantial in its results. Sir 
Charles Lyell comes to a conclu- 
sion directly the reverse. ‘ Tantas 
componere lites’ is a task for which 
I have neither the will nor the power. 
It would open the vext, vast ques- 
tion of University Reform, and, 
whatever the public might think of 
my opinions when pronounced dic- 
tatorially under the anonymous and 
imposing ‘ we,’ it would not set great 
store by the lucubrations of plain 
P. Jenkinson, living up four pairs of 
stairs in Blindman’s-court. I must 
say, however, that as regards the 
working of the American system, 
Bristed, the student, seems to mea 
better witness than Lyell the visitor, 
and that, as regards the changes to 
be desired at our own universities, 
the latter speaks with very little 
apprehension of the difficulties which 
beset the question. He speaks of 
the universities as if they were a 
mere aggregate of institutions like 
St. Mary and St. Alban Halls. It 
cannot be affirmed with truth that 
the moral and natural sciences are 
ignored at the universities; and 
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whether they are fit subjects to be 
introduced into a generalcompulsory 
course of education is a point on 
which persons may doubt and hesi- 
tate without being chargeable with 
theological bigotry or a blind ad- 
herence to established routine. 
That an acquiescence in the very 
liberal formule of the Church of 
England tends to check a man’s 
ardour in the pursuit of progressive 
science, or to vitiate his conclusions, 
I do not believe. I could name a 
dozen professors of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge whose example is sufficient 
to disprove such a position. It is 
quite possible to be a bond fide 
member of the Church of England, 
and to be a student of pure mathe- 
matics or the ancient languages, and 
yet to be a man of truly liberal and 
comprehensive views ; while, on the 
other hand, aman may be an accom- 
plished geologist, comparative ana- 
tomist, and what not, and moreover 
reject every article in every creed, 
and still be a narrow-minded bigot, 
in his way. 

Even under that democracy wliich 
Sir Charles admires as warmly as if 
Royalty had never laid the sword 
upon his shoulders, in that college, 
Harvard, which he applauds to the 
disparagement of his own Alma 
Mater, the Unitarian theology is 
the only theology permitted to be 
taught. Why should it be thought 
unreasonable if men insist upon 
maintaining in the English universi- 
ties her ancient supremacy to the 
Church of England? For my own 
part I have suflicient confidence in 
the stability of that church to believe 
that, if, in admitting to scholarships 
and fellowships, religious tests were 
utterly abolished: it would not stir 
one stone from its place in that 
greatest and noblest of all the 
fabrics that the providence of God 
and the wit of man have ever com- 
bined to build; but this is an ex- 
treme measure which a very natural 
and excusable timidity may resist 
upon the strong ground of preserip- 
tive right. Failing in this, I think 
that the nation’s sense of justice 
would be satisfied with a mezzo 
termine—viz., the abolition of all 
tests for non-theoclogical degrees, 
and the admission of young men as 
members of the universities without 
being members of any particular 
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college. Before it is resolved to 
merge the colleges in the university, 
people should reflect upon the use- 
ful and unostentatious work which 
their non-resident fellowships are 
enabling them to do; how many 
men they have helped and are help- 
ing ‘to burst their birth’s invidious 
bar,’ and by lifting them above the 
stress and shifts of poverty in the 
prime of their youth enabling them 
to climb to the highest stations in 
Church and State. It would be a 
heavy discouragement to the poor 
and friendless aspirants in our 
ountry to abolish what has hitherto 
been their most ready and powerful 
means of countervailing the advan- 
tages of birth, influence, and wealth. 

I find that, in my own despite, I 
am getting into the discussion of a 
subject which I trust is occupying 
many wiser and cooler heads than 
mine. On the subject of Cambridge, 
where my happiest and not least 
useful years were passed, it is hard 
to feel otherwise than as a zealous 
partizan. May her old towers stand 
a thousand years, and overshadow 
with their salutary and sacred in- 
fluences half the youth of England 
from generation to generation ! 

If Lhave unwittingly been tempted 
into meddling with ‘star-chamber 
matters,’ Mr. Bristed is to blame for 
having furnished the text. For, not 
only does he give pleasant and gro- 
tesque sketches of men and manners, 
but he also mingles serious things 
with ludicrous, and does not fear to 
grapple with the most knotty pro- 
blems in education, as connected 
with the universities. Following 
the good old rule ‘ Business first and 
pleasure afterwards,’ I give a couple 
of serious passages by way of speci- 
men, before proceeding to the more 
piquant personalities. Here is an ac- 
count of subscription as exacted at 
Cambridge, and the reasons which 
are urged in its defence—a passage 
which is interesting as proceeding 
from a son of Columbia : 


On taking his B.A., the questionist 
must sign a declaration that he is a Lona 
Jide member of the Church of England, 
and also take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. 

Before taking the degree, it will be ob- 
served, not before going in to the exa- 
mination for honors. The effect of this 
is, that though a dissenter or a foreigner 
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cannot take a degree, he may be senior 
wrangler or senior classic, for the admis- 
sion to the classical tripos depends not 
upon having taken the B.A. degree, but 
upon having passed the examination for 
that degree ; indeed he may take all the 
University honours except the Smith’s 
Prize and Chancellor's Medal, the insti- 
tution of which prizes is so worded as to 
make only bachelors eligible for them, 
and a theological prize or two of no great 
repute. But as the fellowships are given 
to none but bachelors, he is ineligible to 
them. This is not merely a possible 
case, but has actually occurred ; a Jew 
was second wrangler in 1837, and a 
Quaker fourth the year before. 

The origin and reason of this restric- 
tion are evident. It was at first in- 
tended as a safeguard against the Ro- 
manists, and afterwards kept up to pre- 
vent them and Dissenters generally from 
obtaining a share in the government of 
the University. For as the University 
is governed by those graduates who 
choose to retain their names on the 
boards, giving degrees to Dissenters 
would be putting a portion of the Uni- 
versity’s destiny into the hands of men 
who might be hostile, and at best are 
not necessarily friendly to the religion 
which the University professes and is 
bound to uphold. It appears to me 
that this restriction has been subjected 
to much unmerited abuse, and that it is 
not antediluvian or bigoted, but simply 
self-defensive. If the connexion between 
Church and State were dissolved, and 
the Established Church abolished, this 
restriction would of course be swept 
away, and many other things with it ; 
but so long as the Established Church 
exists I do not see how the Church uni- 
versities can admit Papists or Dissenters 
into their Senates. 

In regard to foreigners belonging to 
the same church the restriction is less 
necessary and defensible, but it must be 
remembered that such cases are of very 
limited occurrence, and that the institu- 
tions of England are not in general en- 
couraging to foreigners; everything, 
from a university to a hotel, is solely 
calculated for the wants and benefit of 
the natives. Selfish and barbarous as 
such ideas must seem to the disciples of 
universal philanthropy and fraternity, a 
reflective native-born American, in viev 
of the effects which an indiscriminate re- 
ception of foreigners, so as to place them 
almost immediately on a level with the 
original inhabitants, has wrought in his 
own country, may perhaps suspect that 
the prudence of the English practice 
goes a great way towards making up for 
its unloveliness, 


In fact, this citizen of the great 
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republic takes a more conservative 
view of the question than I, who 
drank ‘Church and King’ even in 
my nursery toast-and-water. 

Here again is the commencement 
of a chapter on ‘the recent changes 
at Cambridge,’ which may be com- 
mended to the notice of the ‘hast 
reasoners’ on this side the Atlantic : 


A large class of hasty reasoners are 
accustomed to talk and doubtless to 
think, of the English universities as old 
hulks water-logged, or run aground in 
the stream of modern improvement, re- 
gions systematically opposed to emenda- 
tion, and uninvaded by the much 
boasted-of ‘march of intellect,’ where 
the same things are taught in the same 
way year after year and age after age. 
How far this reproach may be applicable 
to Oxford I shall not pretend to say, but 
there certainly never was an academical 
institution less liable to the charge than 
Cambridge. I will venture to say that 
there is not an American college which 
has experienced during the last ten years 
so many and so important changes, ad- 
ditions, and improvements, as that great 
University. Nor is this to be wondered 
at when we consider that the governing 
body comprises men of different pursuits 
and preferences, classics, mathemati- 
cians, and divines in large numbers, me- 
taphysicians, and casuists more numerous 
than an outsider or one superficially ac- 
quainted with the place might suppose, 
followers of natural science, less influen- 
tial than the other classes, yet not with- 
out their weight, all eagerly on the look- 
out for any improvement in their 
favourite branch, and equally so for an 
occasion of urging their claims to greater 
attention and privileges. The clever 
men who remain attached to the Uni- 
versity are very soon put in possession 
of a share of the governing power. 
Some of the most important examina- 
tions are conducted by men under thirty, 
so that different ages, as well as different 
tastes and abilities, are brought into con- 
tact and collision. 


I think that the vigorous style and 
clear thought of the passages I have 
quoted will make my readers anx- 
ous to know something about the 
author, whom, as I have said, I had 
the pleasure of knowing, albeit 
somewhat his senior. *I am _ not 
violating the ‘ confidence of private 
life,’ as the phrase is, for his book 
tells, or implies, nearly all that Iam 
going to tell you, excepting that 
there is no portrait, an omission I 
shall take the liberty to supply. 

Charles Astor Bristed, a native of 
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New York, born to great expecta- 
tions, as his second name. imports, 
after having duly passed through 
the course of study prescribed at 
Yale College, found himself, on a 
rigorous self-examination, at the age 
of eighteen, to be endowed with 
considerable talent for public speak- 
ing, a general smattering of all kinds 
of knowledge, and a digestion some- 
what impaired by sherry-cobblers 
and ice-creams. Being, like most 
young Americans at eighteen, his 
own master, he resolved to enter at 
Cambridge, O.E., hoping to restore 
his digestion by change of air, to 
préciser his knowledge under a 
narrower system of teaching, and at 
the same time to astonish the natives 
by his oratory. Accordingly, he 
came, passed no less than five years 
there, and five years after his re- 
turn to America he publishes the 
matured result of his experience. 
The place and the system, the men 
and their manners, habits and lan- 
guage, are all discussed in a fair 
and faithful spirit, with, however, a 
general leaning to the favourable 
side and an evident affection for the 
University and all about it, which 
show the writer to have an impres- 
sionable nature and a kind heart. 
Here and there one finds an error 
as to some minute detail, but gene- 
rally his descriptions are so faithful 
as to convince one that the sly 
‘ chiel’ must have been ‘ takin’ notes’ 
all the time; here and there, too, in 
his sketches of individuals, there is 
a touch more satirical than true— 
my ‘red hair,’ for instance; but, on 
the whole, his portraits are such as 
to satisfy the originals—which I 
take to be a painter’s secret of suc- 
cess. Of course the book will be 
most interesting to those who reco- 
gnise themselves and their friends 
under the thin disguises of ‘'Tom 
Travis,’ ‘Horace Spedding,’ ‘ Ro- 
mano,’ &c. &e., but I can recom- 
mend it also ‘to parents and guar- 
dians,’ who want to know something 
of the University, and who are often 
as ignorant of it as any one could 
be even in California. There is no 
book of the kind extant, except per- 
haps one, if it be extant, written 
some five-and-twenty years ago, 
coarse, vulgar, and unfaithful, whose 
author has, I believe, been exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the court of 
G 
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criticism by the sentence of another 
tribunal. 

One great charm of Mr, Bristed’s 
book is the naiveté which mingles 
with his shrewdness. Boswell-like, 
he never spares his own foibles, if 
they can be made to illustrate his 
theme. He relates his own mis- 
takes in society and blenders in 
examination, he avows that he cut 
the casuistic pros and cons about 
the degree oath by the rustic expe- 
— of kissing his thumb, and 

e prints his own Latin prize essays. 
I got some prize essays and poems 
in my time, but I would not reprint 
them for a good deal. 

I am afraid to think on what I’ve done; 
Look on’t again I dare not. 

It was, moreover, very imprudent 
to give such a handle to the ag- 
grieved professors of Yale and Har- 
vard. 1 am told they have dis- 
covered a fault in every line, the 
bits cribbed from Cicero included. 
I don’t wonder at their being a 
little sore, for the tone of his cen- 
sures is occasionally more bitter 
than it need be. 

There are only two points of any 
importance about which we on this 
side the water have any right to 
quarrel with our generally friendly 
critic; one is, his sweeping con- 
demnation of Oxford on very slight 
data; and the other his exaggerated 
(as I think) description of under- 
graduate immorality, The truth is 
that the black sheep are always the 
mostconspicuousof the flock. Youth- 
ful viee, above all vice, is brwyant and 
notorious; youthful virtue, like all 
virtue, ne fait jamais parler delle. 
To his statements on this head we 
may apply, as a corrective, another 
statement of his, which is strikingly 
true, that ‘a very prevalent Cam- 
bridge vice is eipwreia, the opposite 
vice to hypocrisy. Not only in 
Cambridge but elsewhere, young 
men are weak and foolish enough to 
affect a laxity of principle, which, 
happily, they do not bear out by 
their conduct. Further observation 
would, I think, have modified his 
conclusions on these two heads, and 
prudence would certainly have coun- 
selled a little less asperity in his 
strictures on the American colleges, 
He is, however, always anxious to 
come at the truth, sees all that is to 
be seen, and describes what he sees 
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with remarkable liveliness and 
power. 

For instanee, after hitting off the 
town of Cambridge by a happy 
quotation from Knickerbocker, how 
that ‘the sage council not being 
able to determine upon any plan for 
the building of their city, the cows 
in a laudable fit of patriotism took 
it under their peculiar charge, and 
as they went to and fro from pas- 
ture, established paths through the 
bushes, on each side of which the 
good folks built their houses,’ he 
proceeds to describe his first im- 
pressions of college :— 

You enter, then, by a portal neither 
particularly large nor very striking in its 
appearance, but rather the reverse, into 
a spacious and elegant square. There 
are neat grass-plots and walks, a foun- 
tain in the centre ; on one side stands a 
well proportioned chapel, in one corner 
you catch a glimpse through a tantaliz- 
ing grating of a beautiful garden, appro- 
priated to the delectation of the autho- 
rities. In a second court you find 
sounding and venerable cloisters, per- 
haps a veritable structure of monkish 
times, if not a satisfactory imitation of 
that period. And as you look on the 
walls, here rich with sculptured orna- 
ment, there covered with training and 
festooning ivy, the theory and idea of 
the college edifice begin to strike you— 
its front is inside for its own benefits ; 
it turns its back upon the vulgar out- 
side. But you have not yet fathomed 
and sounded its spirit of seclusion. The 
entries are narrow and low; the stair- 
cases narrow and tortuous; the iron- 
bound doors, closed by some mysterious 
spring, or open only to show another 
door within, look like the portals of a 
feudal dungeon. But up those break- 
neck stair-cases, and inside those for- 
midable doors (sometimes with the addi- 
tional preliminary of a small, dark pas- 
sage), are luxurious suites of rooms, not 
exactly like those of a Parisian hotel or 
‘a double-house’ in the Fifth Avenue, 
but quite as beautiful and much more 
comfortable. The apartments and the 
entrance seem made in inverse proportion 
to each other; a mere hole in the wall 
sometimes leads you to half a house of 
rooms ; and most cosy rooms they are, 
with their prodigiously thick walls that 
keep out the cold in winter and heat 
(when there is any) in summer, their 
impregnable sporting-doors that defy 
alike the hostile dun and the too friendly 
‘fast man,’ and all their quaint appur- 
tenances, such as book-cases of the true 
scholastic sort, sunk into and forming 
part of the wall, so that it would not be 
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easy to appropriate them or the space 
they occupy to any other purpose : queer 
little nooks of studies, just large enough 
to hold a man in an arm-chair and a big 
dictionary ; unexpected garrets, which 
the very occupant of the rooms never 
goes into without an air of enterprise 
and mystery, and which the old priests 
used for oratories—perhaps ; the modern 
Cantabs keep their wine in them. 

How this recals to me the day 
when, after various bad shots, I at 
last found my way from the Red 
Lion, where the coach stopped, to 
the gate of College—a college 
equal, I flatter myself, in everything 
but size to its great neighbour; 
how I doffed my hat to the stately 
porter, taking him for the Master, 
at least ; and, when I had discovered 
the mistake, with what a beating 
heart I followed the direction given 
me to the tutor’s rooms, thinking, if 
the porter was so imposing, what 
must the tutor be! When I reached 
Mr. Dod’s door, the mild, thin voice 
which answered ‘come in’ to my 
timid knock somewhat reassured 
me, and the next moment I stood in 
the presence of my tutor. I think 
I see him now. A little man, five 
feet three or four, some fifty years 
of age, with a face ousineied and 
wrinkled, but rosy still, and with 
perfectly white hair, reminding one 
ofa ripe apple under an untimely 
fall of snow. He was not imposing 
in appearance, Mr. Dod; but he 
kept all his pupils, some almost as 
big as the porter himself, in perfect 
order, whether at lectures or else- 
where—such was the superiority of 
mind over matter. Though pro- 
foundly learned (who does not know 
his work on the Chronology of Euse- 
bius?) he was no pedant; though 
strict and even ascetic himself, he 
could pardon all the venial aberra- 
tions of young men; he was ever 
ready to help his pupils through 
scrapes, and put trust in their pro- 
mises of amendment; and though 
stiff and old-fashioned in his man- 
ners, he was under all circumstances 
and at all times a gentleman. There- 
fore, ‘Don’ ashewas, weall loved him; 
and when he was buried the otherday 
by Trent side, after an eighteen 
months’ tenureof along-expectedree- 
tory, there were someof his old pupils 

- who had come uninvited, hundreds 
of miles, to see the dust thrown 
upon his coffin. 
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Our first interview was short. 
After a few words of formal ad- 
vice about irregularity at lectures, 
&e., Mr. Dod called out in a 
loud voice, ‘Spraggit,’ and there 
appeared at the cali an old man, to 
whom I was introduced as my future 
‘gyp,’ and bowed out. What a 
different animal the gyp is from the 
sleek, trim, low-voiced, velvet-footed 
domestics one meets with elsewhere! 
The gyp~is dressed in _hetero- 
geneous cast-off garments of former 
masters; the trousers too short, and 
the coat too long, or vice versa; 
sometimes with a waistcoat and cra- 
vat of extravagant colours, a little 
faded, perhaps, but still alarming. 
The noise he makes in walking, and 
in his ministrations generally, is 
something appalling; he takes a 
deep interest in all your plans and 
prospects ; tenders his advice when 
alone, and frequently mingles quite 
familiarly in the conversation of 
your friends at supper. He may 
sometimes abstract a glass of wine 
from a decanter, or a cigar from 
your case, but never anything more 
valuable; and he is a very dragon 
in guarding you from everybody 
else. Spraggit was not a bad spe- 
cimen of the genus, and next to my 
tutor gave me more good advice, 
and more to the purpose, than any 
one else during my career. To my 
surprise, he told me that he had a 
son in orders, and a grandson at that 
moment an undergraduate at Ox- 
ford. His first duty was to escort 
me to a tailor’s, where I was in- 
vested in cap and gown, thence to 
Markham and Bagg’s, the establish- 
ment which supplied the college 
with tea, coffee, sperm candles, 
china, and other home produce at 
only ten per cent. above the Lon- 
don prices; and then, when I had 
ordered a stock of the immediate 
necessaries of life, I was conducted 
tomy rooms. They were garrets, 
and having been almost denuded of 
furniture by the last occupant, 
looked dreary and forlorn. Owe 
ever, the little window commanded 
a view of the fellows’ garden, on the 
opposite wall of which grapes were 
hanging in rich ripe clusters among 
the yellowing leaves, and pleasant 
odours came wafted up from the 
lingering roses and the abundant 
mignonette. 
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And as by degrees I got about me 
a crowd of little comforts and luxu- 
ries, books, pictures, and busts, and 
the garrets became associated with 
pleasant memories of morning study 
and evening recreation—I would not 
have changed them for the master’s 
lodge ; and when at last forced to 
= them, four years afterwards, I 

elt as if I were being torn from 
home. I have never come to regard 
my chambers in the Temple with 
the same feeling of attachment as 
7 college rooms. I have never 

en root properly since my trans- 
plantation. 

The day on which a youth enters 
college may well be impressed on 
his recollection. It is sure to bea 
day of thanksgiving or a day of 
humiliation in the calendar of his 
life. Then he enters upon a new 
world, with enlarged opportunities 
and increased responsibilities; he 
treads for the first time that mimic 
stage on which life’s farcical tragedy 
is rehearsed. It is seldom that he 
who makes a fiasco at the rehearsal 
succeeds at the grand performance. 
Few of the situations and motives 
of the great drama are lacking here ; 
it is a mystery-play of three years’ 
duration, with a full representation 
of all the virtues and vices; and what 
acrowd ofdramatis persone, from the 
heir to a barony or a brewery, lavish 
of his thousands, to the sizar en- 
gaged in a life struggle with po- 
verty ; with all possible intermediate 
suliatiohe of rank and character, 
and all the bizarre combinations 
which set the world so wrong—such 
as the rich miser and the poor spend- 
thrift, the plodding dunce and the 
indolent genius. There are lessons 
to be learnt here more important 
than any taught from the professor's 
chair ; and I believe that the great 
majority of its scholars come away 
from that school wiser and better 
than they entered it, and wiser and 
better to a degree which compen- 
sates for the money and the time 
spent in acquiring the instruction. 

How comes it that, when I had 
eee to be sketchy and amusing, 

find myself constantly tending to 
be sermonizing and dull? The 
reason, I suppose, is that there is 
nothing so sad as pleasure in the 
retrospect — recordarsi del tempo 
Jelice ; to recal the happy spring 
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that has faded into autumn, and the 
friends that are absent, or dead, or 
changed. 

But let me try, for the brief space 
which remains, to be propositi tenax, 
and recal some of the lighter phases 
of undergraduate life. 

It is vain to attempt a classifica- 
tion of such a mass—tot juvenes, tot 
sententia. The general broad divi- 
sion into ‘reading men’ and ‘idle 
men’ does not hold; for the reading 
men have their hours of idleness, in 
which perhaps they amuse them- 
selves much eter than those who 
never do anything else. In fact, the 
young men are divided into sets 
much more by being associated in 
the same recreation than by being 
associated in the same study. There 
are hunting men and boating men, 
and cricketers, and the reading men 
par excellence, whose bond of union 
is a dreary habit they have in com- 
mon of walking eight miles along a 
road every day between two o'clock 
and four. Whist playing and to- 
bacco also are potent agents re- 
spectively, in contracting and repel- 
ling intimacies. There were also, 
in my time, amusements of a more 
intellectual kind, for which clubs 
and societies were formed, e.g., the 
Shakspeare Club, for the discussion 
of coffee and the drama, terminating 
not unfrequently in cold chicken 
and an extemporized farce. O noctes 
ceneque Deim!—how great Joseph 
Green used to be as the Duke of 
Mantua or Milan, robed in an anti- 
macassar, and sceptred with the 
hearth-brush! How inimitable was 
Malthus as Doctor Caius or Escalus, 
and—but even here I cannot conjure 
up the banquet without seeing that 
there is at least one vacant chair, 
and listening in vain for the sound 
of . sweet and gentle voice that is 
still. 

Of all our more intellectual amuse- 
ments perhaps the ‘Union’ was 
the most important. Its main ob- 
ject was to fornish forth a library 
and news-room, but every Tuesday 
evening the papers and chairs were 
cleared away, and the room became 
a ‘house,’ and the members, with 
their president, as speaker, in the 
chair, debated on the most important 
nee, litical and otherwise, of 
the day. What fun it was to hear 
the lads parodying so gravely the 
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rules of the House of Commons! 
If you happened to call your op- 
ponent ‘Mr. Brown,’ instead of 
‘the honourable gentleman who 
has just addressed the house,’ 
what an indignant cry of ‘order, 
order!’ rose from the benches! 
This playing at senators had its use, 
and, if t am rightly informed, Lord 
Palmerston, and Macaulay, and 
Charles Buller, and many other 
men of mark, first practised the 
noble art of tongue-fence on this 
mimic field. 

It was on the occasion of one of 
these debates that I first saw Mr. 
Bristed. 1t was when he made his 
début as a speaker on this side the 
Atlantic. He looked pale and in- 
teresting, as if he had been suffering 
from unrequited love or sea-sickness, 
and, moreover, sported a nascent 
moustache (which was a rarity then 
among under-graduates). His clothes 
were cut in a foreign fashion, and 
the colours thereof were contrasted 
with a happy audacity which had no 
precedent at Cambridge. Over all 
was thrown the gown of a Trinity 
fellow-commoner, heavy with silver 
lace. The outwardman was thus any- 
thing but democratic, and did not 
pom us for the tone of his speech. 

forget what the subject proposed 
for debate was, perhaps the ‘ Peace 
of Utrecht,’ or ‘Charles XII. of 
Sweden ;’ n’importe, Bristed’s speech 
was a brilliant eulogium of the Pil- 
grim Fathers and the great republic 
which they founded. His rapid and 
vigorous elocution took us by sur- 
prise; our thoughtful speakers 
generally hummed and hawed very 
much; our glib speakers talked in- 
tolerable nonsense; but the young 
American spoke like a man accus- 
tomed to think clearly and to think 
aloud. I remember his peroration, 
sonorous in phrase, and prodigal in 
metaphor, delivered without the least 
hesitation : 

‘They’ (he said, the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers to wit) ‘ had sown the seed of 
a tree which should one day over- 
shadow the world, and among the 
branches of which all the defence- 
less birds of strange lands should 
take refuge, for the imperial eagle 
would defend them from the meaner 
birdsof prey, thevulture of despotism 
and the kite of oligarchy; that 
glorious republic would march on 
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from conquest to conquest till it had 
planted its striped and starry banner 
above all the banners of the world, 
and realized its mystic blazonry, the 
stripes for the back of ts, and 
the stars for the crown of freedom.” 

In spite of our patriotic Toryism, 
we could not but cheer, with en- 
thusiasm caught from the youn 
orator. And then the rhetoric 
pathos with which, sinking his voice 
almost to a whisper, he concluded 
thus: ‘ And now, sir, the moonlight 
sleeps upon their quiet graves ; their 
wok is done; they rest well, and 
the ceaseless billows of the un- 
chained Atlantic sing their lullaby 
for evermore !’ 

It was not till some time after that 
I first made his acquaintance. He 
had a fondness for literature and the 
cuisine, which marked him out as 
fitted for the part of Mecznas, and 
his realy in Astoria enabled him 
to play that part to perfection. So 
as soon as a man became at alb 
famous in a literary way, Bristed 
sought him out with hospitable in- 
tent, and so gathered about his ex- 
quisite table the best company the 
place afforded. 

It was when I got my prize essa: 
(a few copies, by the way, are sti 
to be had), on the knotty subject 
ras by the Vice-Chancellor, 
‘Which of the Steppes of Tartary 
did Timour Khan descend in his 
invasion of Asia Minor?’ it was 
then, I say, that Bristed first ho- 
noured me with a call. We became 
fast friends; many a time I partook 
of the most anti-Spartan unrepubli- 
can dinners at his rooms; and I 
should never have thought of thus 
presenting his portrait to the public 
without his leave, if he had not made 
that remark about my hair. 

It was at his rooms that I first 
met on equal terms some of ‘the 
Dons.’ How astonished I was to 
find that many of those august fune- 
tionaries delighted in puns, and some 
actually condescended toacigar. One 
touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. 

O Bristed! O my friend! I know 
not in which of the hemispheres you 
may be rene when these pages 
meet your eye, whether you met be 
exercising your steeds ‘matchless, 
Joveborn, stormfooted,’ in the Third 
Avenue or the Champs Elysées, but 
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wherever you may be, I herewith 
send you my forgiveness for what 
you said about my hair; send me 
yours for whatever touch of satire 
(if such there be) may have distorted 
my account of your book and my 
portrait of you. Remember how 
many an evening in the sweet May 
term—but, indeed, it was all May 
then—we two have wandered arm in 
arm beneath the spreading chest- 
nuts, and under the flowery limes, 
or hung upon one of the bridges to 
watch that unrivalled scene, that 
rural Venice, where arch beyond 
arch, and tree over tree, and ancient 
towers and velvet lawns are imaged 
in the waveless waters. Do you re- 
member saying that ‘Cam was 
like one of those four primeval 
rivers; it flowed through Randiee 
in its course?’ I send you here a 
m on this same scene, by James 
ayn, of Trinity, who, if he had had 
the advantage of being born ten 
years earlier, would have done in- 
finite credit to our Shakspeare and 
Epigram Clubs. He calls it (in 
Cantab phrase), 


*THE BACKS,’ 


Dropping down the river, 
Down the glancing river, 
Through the fleet of shallops, 
Through the fairy fleet, 
Underneath the bridges, 
Carved stone and oaken, 
Crown’d with sphere and pillar, 
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Neath the stately trees, 
Reaching out their laden 
Arms to overshade us; 
‘Midst the summer evens, 
Whilst the winds were heavy 
With the blossom-odours, 
Whilst the birds were singing 
From their sleepless nests. 


Dropping down the river, 
Down the branched river, 
Through the hidden outlet 
Of some happy stream, 
Lifting 7 the leafy 
Curtain that o’erhung it, 
Fold on fold of foliage 

Not proof against the stars. 


Drinking ruby claret 

From the silvered ‘ pewter,’ 
Spoil of ancient battle, 

On the reedy Cam, 

Ne’er to be forgotten 
Pleasant friendly faces 
Mistily discerning 

Through the glass below. 
Ah! the balmy fragrance 
Of the mild Havannah ! 
Down'd amidst the purple 
Of our railway-wrappers, 
Solemn-thoughted, glorious, 
On the verge of June. 


Musical the rippling 

Of the tardy current, 
Musical the marmur 

Of the wind-swept trees, 
Musical the cadence 

Of the friendly voices, 
Laden with the sweetness 


Of the songs of old. 


Linking lawn with lawn ; 
Sloping swards of garden, 
Flowering bank to bank ; 
*Midst the golden noon-tide, 


Prose after poetry would be an 
anti-climax. Pill only add one 
word which is always a poem in itself 
—FareEweEL. 
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GALLINACEANA. 


$ [HE Dunghil Cock alone, of 
all diurnal birds (excepting 
the Nightingale),’ writes worthy Mr. 
Francis Willughby of Middleton, 
in the county of Warwick, ‘sings or 
crows by night, viz., after midnight, 
two or ees times at intervals before 
break of day.’ Coleridge, who was 
a close observer of nature, and a dear 
lover of quaint old books, has taken 
advantage of this nocturnal chant 
for the characteristic opening of 
his ‘singularly wild and beautiful 
poem :’"— 
*Tis the middle of night by the castle 
clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing 
cock ; 
Tu-whit !—-Tu-whoo ! 
And hark, again, the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 

The Sybarites knew it, too, and 
would not tolerate the existence of 
cocks in their city to disturb their 
slumbers in the mid-watches of the 
night. 

Another gifted, but less fortunate 
poet, commences one of his most 
stirring lyrics with the song of the 
bird of dawning :— 

The feathered songster, chaunticleer, 

Han wounde hys bugle horne, 

And told the earlie villager 

The commynge of the morne : 

Kynge Edwarde sawe the ruddie streakes 

Of lyghte eclypse the greie; 

And herde the raven’s crokynge throte 

Proclayme the fated daie. 

‘Thou'rt ryght,’ quod hee, ‘for by the 
Godde 

That syttes enthron’d on hyghe ! 
CHARLES BawpIN, and his fellowes 

twaine, 

To-daie shall surely die.’* 

Alas, poor Chatterton! Can any- 
thing be more transparent than his 
charming forgeries? Strip these, 
or indeed, almost any of his lines of 
their loose-fitting antique mask by 
changing the orthograp y—nayy by 
simply repeating the verses, and they 
become completely modern. Here 
too we trace 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing 

horn 
of the most touching of elegies, and 
an almost literal translation of Ovid's 


Jam dederit cantus lucis prenuncius 
ales. + 
in the crowing construction of which 
last line we may cry with Ariel,— 
Hark, hark, I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticlere ! 
We know not whether his larynx 
is as perfectly developed as a nightin- 
gale’s; a raven’s certainly is, ana- 
tomically speaking, but, like the 
raven, the different intonations which 
a cock, a hen, and evenachicken can 
utter, are multitudinous and most 
expressive. 
esides the hilarious defiance of 
his crow, chanticleer has his notes of 
surprise, of indignation, of contempt, 
of warning, of alarm, of remonstrance, 
of encouragement, of coaxing, and of 
horror. The varied intonations which 
a hen addresses to her chicks is per- 
fectly understood by them, and they 
answer with complacent twitterings. 
The clamorous cackle with which 
their mother announces the nativity 
of an egg, and which is caught u 
from one homestead to another, ti 
the whole parish resounds with a 
cackling chorus, and the charac- 
teristic maternal cluck, are the most 
marked varieties of gallina-vocality ; 
though sometimes a luckless hen, in 
the rabidity of her bloomerism, has 
the audacity to exult in a crow, for 
which brazen accomplishment she 
was, in our time, instantly con- 
demned. Upon inquiring in our 
childhood by what law the execution 
was done, we were taken up short, 
as one who spoke irreverently of a 
mystery, and were silenced, if not 
satisfied, by a grave assurance that 
whistling girls and crowing hens 
ought to have their heads eut off. 
When, in the fulness of time, we 
were promoted to French, we were 
taught that,— 
Poule qui chante, prétre qui danse, 
Femme qui parle latin, 
N’arrivent jamais & belle fin : 
and when we came to look into the 
matter for ourselves, we generally 
found traces of an epicene character 
in these canorous feathered females. 
Our experience of the femme qui 
parle latin was the very opposite of 


* Bristowe Tragedie : or the Dethe of Syr Charles Bawdin. 


+ And again— 


Jamque pruinosos molitur lucifer axes, 
nm que suum miseros excitat ales opus. 
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the Frenchman's. Neyer did Ti- 
bullus nor Virgil flow more musically 
than from the lips of one who was 
gifted with a man’shead to governher 
woman's heart, who was exemplary 
in every duty of life, and who died 
the death of the righteous, Dancing 
priests too, have we known, who 
were notwithstanding most excellent 
pastors : but this was in the days of 
our youth—long, long ago, and on a 
changé tout cela, it is to be hoped 
for the better; for we confess that 
it was our lot to hear of one of these 
Salii who danced away to the land 
of liberty and. equality, notwith- 
standing the weight of the funds of 
a charity, which, in consequence of 
his superior sanctity, had been com- 
mitted to his care, and which 
vanished with him. 

It might be expected that birds 
which possess so varied a vocabulary 
as our common poultry would be 
gifted with good ears, and they 
evidently do enjoy musical sounds. 
Often in our boyhood have we re- 
clined on a sandy, thymy bank, on 
some delicious day when 
In Virgyne the sweltrie sun gan sheene, 
And hot upon the mees* did caste his 

raie— 
singing to a feathered audience 
headed bya noble bird who had 
taken almost as friendly a fancy to 
us as the cock that attached itself to 
the butler of the Bithynian king,t 
and rejoiced in the name of ‘ Cen- 
taurus.’ ‘Spurrier,’ as we had 
named our friend, would come with 
all his train, and comport himself 
like a first-rate critic at the opera, 
listening with half-closed eye while 
we sang softly, ‘The meeting of the 
waters,’ or some other wild and sad 
strain; and if a stupid or inattentive 
hen intent on her sand-bath shuffled 
too noisily, he would give her a peck 
to teach her manners, The perform- 
ance generally ended with ‘Over the 
hills and far away !’"—the termina- 
tion of which invariably elicited a 
hearty crow from the -lungs of 
* Spurrier.’ 

ut ofall the conversible feathered 
bipeds—always excepting one gray 
parrot which was far more sensible 
and spoke more to the purpose than 
many a plumeless one to whom it 
has heen our lot to listen in private, 
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and, alas! in publice—commend us to 
‘Old Took.’ 

Who was ‘Old Took ?” 

‘Old Took’ was a rare old cock 
living at the Ferry at Hampton, and 
capital convivial company he was. 

Often, after a happy rural dinner, 
have we ac as soon as the 
dessert was on the table, intent on 
inviting Took. 

There he was with his ‘ galaxy of 
beauty’—if we may humbly venture 
to profane the eloquence of the late 
oilent Home Secretary, sublimed 
by the Lord Mayor's turtle and its 
sparkling accompaniments—there he 
was on the green sward by the 
silvery river ; when the conversation 
generally took the following turn :— 

* How are you, old fellow ?’ 

‘ Took-tue-a-tuc-took,’ which in 
the Gallinian tongue clearly meant 
‘ Pretty well, I thank you.’ 

‘There is a nice home-made cake 
and a bottle of champagne on the 
other side of that bay window. 
Will you come up?’ 

* Tuc-a-tue.’ 

‘ Willie, be so good as to take him 
up.’ 

Willie takes him up, Took nothing 
loth. 

When we are seated, Took is 
placed on our knee, where he sits 
with the most becoming gravity, 
presenting a specimen of ‘deport- 
ment’ worthy of Mr. Turveydrop 
himself. 

‘Sherry? or would you prefer 
champagne ?’ 

‘ Took-tuc-a-tuc,’ in answer to the 
last query. 

Champagne is poured into a long 
glass, which we incline towards 
Took, who instantly dips his beak 
among the sparkling bubbles, and 
throws back his head with a grati- 
tude worthy of the chickens in the 
Interpreter’s house. 

* What d’ye think o’ that?’ 

* Tuc-tuc-a-ruc-tuc-tue.’ 

‘Allow me to offer you a little 
more.’ 

Took eyes us as we approach the 
glass to his beak, with expressive 
silence, and drinks again and again 
till his eye-lids wink, 

‘Good drinking requires good 
eating, so now, Took, what say you 
to a bit of cake to your wine?’ 


essen 


* Meads, 





+ Nicomedes., 
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* Tuc-a-took.’ 

Took is lifted up perfectly passive, 
till he is sissod upon the table 
before a trencher of cake-crumbs, of 
which he partakes freely, not without 
a civilized selection of the plums, 
and when he has taken sufficient, is 
lifted back to his knee, and drinks 
more champagne. 

By this time his comb and wattles 
are beginning to glow with a more 
lively red, and with a tender regard 
for his health, we with gentle vio- 
lence—for he shows unmistakeable 
signs that his ardour for the 
generous wine is not half abated— 
take him from the dining-room, 
riding as complacently under our 
arm as if he was in Lis carriage ; 
and gently admonishing him not to 
be quarrelsome, set him down on 
the sward. Just at this unfortunate 
moment a rival some fifty yards off 
sends him a challenge in a most 
provoking ‘crow.’ At him Took 
rushes like greased lightning, knocks 
him over and over at the first en- 
counter, sending him to mope under 
a neighbouring hedge with drooping 
tail, and, after brandishing his own 
wing among the hens of the van- 
quished under his very nose, returns 
proudly to his own walk. 

‘A cock drinking champagne! 
And you expect credence for this, 
do you?’ 

‘Yes, dear sceptical reader, we 
do; and if our evidence should not 
satisfy you, ask Professor Owen.’ 

Poor old Took. He was run over 
by a purblind post-boy some seventy 
eae of age, but escaped with a 
oroken leg, and was such a favourite, 


that the limb was splinted up; and 
he hobbled about and drank his 
champagne, too, after the accident. 
He is now, alas! gone the way of 


all cocks. If left to themselves, 
they would probably not live very 
long, for the sultan of the bdasse- 
cour is apt, like our fourth Edward, 
to 

Overmuch consume his royal person. 

Ten years has been said to be his 
natural limit, but poultry-keepers 
generally discard him after the third 
or fourth year; and woe to the un- 
fortunate guest who meets him at 
dinner after he has been cashiered, 
and whose politeness or something 


* The Constancy of Nature. 
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worse, compels an apparently satis- 

factory mastication. 

Un coq y paroissoit en pompeux 
equipage, 

Qui, changeant sur ce plat et d'état et 
de nom, 

Par tous les conviés s'est appellé chapon. 

‘No better flesh in the world (in 
my opinion),’ quoth worthy Wil- 
lughby, ‘than that of a year-old 
pullet well-fed, or a fat capon; 
nothing inferior to, not to say 
better than that of a pheasant or a 
partridge. Some there are that 
think—and we also incline to their 
opinion—that the flesh of those hens 
is most sweet and delicate which are 
fed at the barn door, running about 
and exercising themselves in getting 
their food by scraping with their 
feet, and that the flesh of those is 
less pleasant and wholesome that are 
shut up in coops and crammed.’ 

The ancient Roman carried his 
fondness for fattened hens to such 
a devouring pitch, that Caius 
Fannius felt himself bound to dis- 
tinguish his consulship by coming 
to the rescue of the feathered 
mothers, lest a scarcity of poultry 
should be the consequence, and 
caused a law for their protection to 
pass the senate, to the great disgust 
of the gourmands and gourmets of 
that day, till capons, properly edu- 
cated, took the os of their sisters 
in the coops. What the consump- 
tion of fat hens was may be 
imagined, 

When that was accounted to be the 
principall part of the supper, amongst 
them, that made cost and loathing of 
meats to serve for sports; who denied 
that men ought to eat any bird except 
gnatsnappers; as for other birds and 
cramb'd fouls, they thought the banquet 
sordid and deficient, unlesse so much 
was set upon the table that they might 
fill their bellies with the hanches of 
them on the lower parts; but those 
that eat the upper part of birds or 
cramb’d fouls, they thought they had 
no palate. * 

‘ Nothing new’ again. M. Brillat- 
Savarin, the immortal author of 
the sapid Physiologie du Gott, Judge 
of the Court of Cassation, and Mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honour, dis- 
dained the common parts of the 
turkey, selecting Les-sots-les-laissent 
—the delicious morsels that lie over 
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the haunches, known to the English 
—— as the oyster of the 

ird; and in our own day, the witty 
and refined Lord Alvanley, scorning 
the vulgar fillets from the breast, 
which compose the supréme de 
volaille of the common herd, would 
suffer no other parts than the 
oysters—which only the wise know 
how to appreciate—to enter into his 
supréme. Having at least thus 
much of the ancient Roman in him, 
that it required a score of fowls or 
more to complete his dish. 

But it must be confessed that the 
discriminating gastronomy of the 
last and present century throws the 
absurd and reckless wantonness of 
the luxury of the Romans into the 
shade. Theirs was a struggle who 
should produce the most rare and 
expensive dish; not the nice dis- 
tinction of a palate gifted by nature 
and improved by experience. They 
gloried in an enormous charger 
filled with some 3000 small birds, 
each of which had been educated at 
no small cost to sing and speak; but 
it may well be doubted that they 
ever tasted anything like the 
supréme de volaille which his chef 
set before the English nobleman. 
The little good they did know came 
from Athens. 

The three Apicii were among the 
foremost in this wretched rivalry. 
The second of these brothers was 
the altissimus gurges, damned to 
fame by Pliny, and the founder of 
a gular academy, distinguishing him- 
self by his treatise de opsoniis et 
condimentis, the best commentary 
on which will be found in the 
pages of Tobias, of midriff-shaking 
memory.* This was the Apicius 
who made a voyage to Africa, stimu- 
lated by a report that the squille of 
that coast were of wondrous dimen- 
sions, and when, on his arrival, the 
fishermen offered some of ordinary 
size, he inquired if they had none 
bigger. They, anxious to sell, of 
course answered that no bigger were 
taken in those seas, whereupon the 
disappointed navigator ordered the 
steersman to put the ship about, 





* Peregrine Pickle, chap. 44. 
answerable for this treatise. 
Heliogabalus by Ccelius. 
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turned his stern to them im disgust, 
and returned dolorously to the 
place from whence he vame. He 
appears, however, to have been 
terribly in earnest, for after an ex- 
penditure of some sixty thousand 
pounds sterling of our day in 
the flaveuring of sauces alone, with 
similar extravaganeces to match, he 
one day thought that he would set 
his house in order, and finding that 
he had little more than the equiva- 
lent of a hundred thousand pounds 
left, the despairing, poverty-stricken 


wretch swallowed a poisoned 
draught, which gave him his 
quietus. 


The ancient British cookery must 
have been of the rudest, and it may 
be doubted whether the aborigines 
learnt much from their Roman in- 
vaders de re culinarid, excepting a 
taste for expense. From the records 
which have come down to us, the 
merit of their cookery may well be 
doubted, excepting in the article of 
fish; and even there the chief reli- 
ance seems to have been on the 
celebrated garum sociorum, which 
comes ft us in a very questionable 
shape, albeit the price of it was at 
the rate of 1000 sesterces for two 
congii, or about 4/. a gallon of our 
money. 

The cookery of the Saxon with 
his huge joints of swine—for he 
would have starved rather than de- 
file his mouth by pronouncing the 
odious Norman ‘ Pork’—seems to 
have been pretty much upon a par 
with that of Homer’s heroes. The 
Frenchman is the cook par excel- 
lence; no other chef comes near him ; 
no other cuisiniére approaches a cor- 
don bleu. But it must be allowed 
that England, with its well-supplied 
fish and flesh markets, is the true 
theatre for their operations. Namik 
Pasha, who has seen something of 
the culinary feats of civilized na- 
tions, declared that he’ knew of no- 
thing in gastronomy equal to a 
dinner presented by a first-rate 
French chef’ in that emporium of 
turtle and all other delicacies— 
London. 








After all, it is not so clear that Apicius is 
Not a few think that it was written about the time of 
Thus the learned D', he of the patched up 


incoherent 


defensive armour, and of the particularly offensive weapons in Swift's celebrated 


* Battle,’ styles it Pseudapicius. 
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But it must not be supposed that 
the French art sprang at once into 
perfect existence. The early Nor- 
man cookery appears to have been 
homely enough, if we may form an 
opinion from the just indignation of 
the Conqueror, when in his anger he 
aimed a blow at Fitz-Osborne,* who 
being ‘ Dapifer,’ or Steward of the 
Household, had set upon the royal 
table a crane—a favourite dish with 
William, when well cooked—half 
roasted. The blow was warded off 
by Eudo, another courtier; but the 
proud stomach of Fitz- Osborne 
could no more digest the indignity 
than the king’s could tolerate the 
blood-raw bird, and he threw up his 
office on the instant, to be succeeded 
by Eudo, who thenceforth is chro- 
nicled as ‘ Eudo Dapifer.’ 

In the time of Richard the Second, 
‘the best and ryallest vyandt of alle 
Christian kynges,’ the art seems to 
have made some progress, if we are 
to trust the interesting roll of an- 
cient English cookery, compiled 
about the year 1390 by that king’s 
master cook. Among the numerous 
receipts we have ‘ Brawn of @apons ;’ 
‘ Bukkenade,’ which appears to have 
been a savoury hash or mince of 
hens, rabbits, veal, or other flesh; 
*‘Mawmenee,’ a rich stew, in which, 
among other ingredients, brawn of 
capons pulled,t or of fesants, figure ; 
‘capons in coneys,’ roasted, and 
afterwards tema in savoury broth ; 
‘chykens ingravey;’ ‘chykens in caw- 
del;’ ‘ chykens in hocchee.’ We have 
directions ‘ for to boile fesantes, par- 
truches, capons, and curlew,’ good 
broth being substituted for water ; 
‘blank mang,’ very different from 
ours, containing capons and brawn 
of eapons ; ‘blank dessorre’ (blank 
desire), in which brawn of capons 
was included; ‘ mortrews’ and ‘ mor- 
trews blank,’ so called, probably, 
because the ingredients, of which the 
principal were ‘hennes and pork,’ 
were pounded in a mortar; ‘gele of 
flesh,” made with swine’s feet, 
snouts, and ears, and capons: and, 
among the sauces we find ‘ sawse 
blanche for capons ysode,’ and 
‘sawse noyre for capons yrosted ;’ 
‘cotagres, a sumptuous dish, in 
which were ‘an hole rowsted cok’ 
and ‘a pigg; but we must stop, for 
the roll is long. 


* Chief Justiciar, a.v. 1066. 


Cookery, Ancient and Modern. 
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Well imagined and exeeuted as 
many of these dishes probably were, 
a wide interval, we opine, existed 
between their merit and those of 
the modern French plats. In Le 
Cuisinier des Cuisiniers alone there 
are thirty-six receipts for dressing 
poulets, chapons et poulardes, to say 
nothing of the foies gras, the least 
vecherché of which, if it would. not 
create an appetite under the ribs of 
death, will make a living man’s 
mouth water in the mere reading. 
Nor is this all, for we could add 
largely to the list, in which, for ex- 
ample, there is no hint anent ‘ cock- 
a-leekie,’ one of the most ‘ gusty’ of 
Scotch dishes, and one of the best 
when it comes from the hands of an 
artist. It has been our lot to wit- 
ness many lamentable failures, but 
he who would taste it has only to 
dine at the Atheneum club, where 
the chef can, when it pleases him, 
send up a mess of ‘ cock-a-leekie’ 
worthy of our first Jamie’s royal 
mouth, or the imperatorial palate of 
Nero himself, “aa was so fond of 
the Welsh violet that he was known 
among the profane by the name of 
Porrophagus. We have, indeed, 
heard some who acknowledged its 
excellence observe, and not without 
cause, that it would be perfect if 
they would but send upa Kittle more 
of the ‘cock’ without subtracting 
the leek, in the portions served in 
the coffee-room. 

Few of those who open these 
pages to wile away the minutes be- 
fore dinner, or as the anodyne for a 
nap after it, have ever tasted, or 
even heard of, ‘cock-ale,’ in such 
high repute with our sturdy ances- 
tors of two or three centuries since. 
It was made of hen’s flesh, boiled 
till the flesh fell from the bones ; 
then it was beaten with the bones, 
and strained for wine or ale with 
spices. The flesh of hens was 
considered better for this invigorat- 
ing drink than that of cocks, ‘ except 
capons.’ But the flesh of a black 
hen, that had not laid, was con- 
sidered ‘the ticket,’ contrary to the 
opinion mentioned by Chrysippus, 
that white hens are preferable to 
black, in the quality of sweetness 
at least. By the way, the pullet, 
with gourds and other therbs, 
noticed by the learned Detpnoso- 
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phist, must have been a very pre- 
sentable dish. 

Eggs—which ushered in the Ro- 
man dinners—form, in the shape of 
omelettes, the conclusion of ours, 
with the exception of an occasional 
consommé aux eufs, and two or 
three entrées. No wonder that the 
Syrians of old worshipped hens on 
account of their fecundity and the 
exquisite flavour of their eggs, which 
at Athens and Rome were carried, 
at the festivals of Ceres, in solemn 
ovation. 

If there goes reason to roasting 
them, as much is required in choos- 
ing them :— 

Filia presbyteri jubet hee pro lege te- 
neri, 

Quod bona sunt ova candida, longa, 
nova, 

The presbyter’s daughter—bless- 
ings on her memory—was quite 
right as to the eggs of her day: but 
she had never seen a Cochin’s egg ; 
and, probably, knew not those of 
the Guinea hen, which are most de- 
licious, fried. 

As there are said to be no less 
than six hundred and eighty-five 
ways of dressing eggs among our 
culinary Gallic neighbours,* our 
readers will rejoice that we do not 
mean to dwell on one, not even on 
the omelette aux huitres, requiring, 
above all others, the hand of a 
master, and utterly worthless if not 
treated with the highest art. As a 
general rule the old Leonine verse 
1s good Gam 
Si sumas ovum, molle sit atque novum. 
The mollities of course does not ap- 
ply to plover’s egys, nor to those in 
asalad. And so— 

Explicit de coquiné que optima est me- 
dicina. + 

The ancient Roman villas and 
farms would have been imperfect 
without their aviaries and poultry- 
yards. The primitive plan included 
two places only, where birds were 
kept. One, a court on even ground, 
where the poultry which produced 
eggs and chickens were fed; the 
other, a high tower on the upper 
ground of the villa, wherein pigeons 


* There is a Spanish dish, made of eggs and tomatas, with just a soupcon of 
but it requires a very delicate hand and palaic 


garlic, which is worthy of all praise ; 
to present it in perfection. 
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were raised. From these compara- 
tively small beginnings the aviaries 
increased in size and consequence, 
and, under their Greek appellation, 
Ornithones, were laid out on a more 
extensive scale than the entire ville 
of earlier and more simple times. 
The Aviarius, sometimes called 
avium pastor, was the officer to 
whose care this indispensable depart- 
ment of a luxurious Roman villa was 
confided. The Gallinarius, a sort 
of Italian ‘ Guse-Gibbie,’ presided 
over the poultry yard. Cicero's in- 
timate friend, Varro, records, that 
some received greater profit from 
this department than others did from 
a whole farm. One of the interlo- 
cutors, in his amusing and interest- 
ing book on Agriculture, relates, on 
the authority of the Seriba Libra- 
rius, or house-steward, who kept the 
accounts at the villa of Seius, that 
he derived more than sixty thousand 
sesterces from his aviary ; and he 
mentions another villa where the 
aviary had, to his knowledge, yielded 
five thousand thrushes, at three de- 
narii a-piece; so that this aviary 
sented in that year sixty thousand 
sesterces—twice as much as a farm of 
two hundred acres, which he names. 
M. Aufidius Lurco is recorded as 
having made above sixty thousand 
sesterces a year of his peacocks 
alone. Such large returns are not 
to be wondered at, when a pair of 
pigeons was sometimes scld for a 
thousand sesterces; and in Colu- 
mella’s time two birds brought four 
thousand pieces of money. 

So fruitful a source of revenue 
merited, and obtained, a large share 
of attention. Varro observes, that 
those who wish to raise hens must 
use skill and care, that they may 
turn them to good account, like the 
people of Delos. He enters into 
minute particulars, remarking that 
the person who wishes to have a 
perfect poultry yard must choose 
the villatic, or best hens, mostly, se- 
lecting such as are prolific, with red 
plumage, generally, black pinions, 
unequal claws, large heads, and an 
erect and large crest. The cocks 
should be muscular, with a red 


+ The concluding line of the roll of a.p. 13$0, 
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crest, a short, full, pees beak, 
gray or black eyes, light-coloured 
red wattles, a variegated or gold- 
coloured neck, the inside of the 
thighs hairy, short legs, long claws, 
large tail, and close pinions. They 
should walk erect, crow often, and 
be pertinacious in fight, being not 
only without fear for those animals 
which are hurtful to the hens, but 
doing battle for them. Varro does 
not recommend an invariable selec- 
tion of the cocks of Tanagra, Media, 
and Chalcedon, which, though hand- 
some and very pugnacious, are not, 
in his opinion, so well calculated for 
breeding.* Here is his description 
of a model poultry-yard in his 
time :— 

If you wish to raise two hundred, an 
inclosed place must be allotted wherein 
two large coops adjoining each other are 
to bemade. These should face the east 
and be about ten feet long, half that 
breadth, and a little lower in height. 
Each should have a latticed window 
three feet wide and four feet high, ad- 
mitting plenty of light, but so con- 
structed that nothing may get in to 
molest the hens. Frequent perches must 
be set across the coops, that they may 
support all the hens: opposite each 
perch let their nests be fixed in the wall. 
In the front let there be an inclosed 
vestibule, in which they may be during 
the day, and where they can roll in the 
dust. Let there be also a large cell in 
which the keeper may live. Let the 
hen’s nests be made or firmly fixed in the 
walls, for motion during incubation is 
hurtful to them. Straw must be put in 
the nests when they lay ; but, when they 
hatch, remove the straw and supply 
fresh, because fleas and other things are 
usually bred which do not let the hens 
rest, by reason of which the eggs are 


either hatched unequally or they get 
addled. 


Turn we next to the description 
of an old English henhouse : 


Now for as muchas no poultry can be 
kept either in health or safety abroad, 
but must of force bee housed, you shall 
understand that your hen-house would 
be large and spacious with somewhat a 
high roof, the walls strong both to keep 
out theeves and vermine, the windowes 
upon the sun-rising, strongly lathed, 
and close shut inward, round about the 
inside of the walls; upon the ground 
would be built large pens of three foot 


* Besides the ordinary varieties, the ancients had their Pumiliones or Bantams. 
The first five bookes gathered by G. M., the last by 
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high, for geese, ducks, and great fowl to 
sit in ; neer to the eavings of the house 
would be long pearches, reaching from 
one side of the house to the other, on 
which should sit your cocks, hens, 
capons and Turkies, each on severall 
pearches as they are disposed: at 
another side of the house in that part 
which is darkest over the ground-pens, 
would be fixed hampers full of straw for 
nests, in which your hens shall lay their 
eggs, but when they sit to bring 
forth chickens, they let them sit on the 
ground, for otherwise it is dangerous : 
let there be pins sticken into the wall, so 
that your poultry may clime to their 
pearches with ease: let the floor by no 
means be paved, but of earth, smooth 
and easie: let the smaller fowl have a 
hole at one end of the house made to 
come in and out at when they please, or 
else they will seek roust in other places ; 
and for the greaterfowl the door may be 
opened evening and morning. This 
house should be placed either near some 
kitchen, brewhouse, or else some kiln, 
where it may have ayr of the fire, and 
be perfumed with smoak, which to 
Pullen is delightfull and wholsome. t 


To return to Varro: 


When you set a hen, they say that it 
must not sit on more than a certain 
number of eggs, although it has laid 
many more. ‘The best season for breed- 
ing is from the vernal to the autumnal 
equinox. The eggs laid before or after, 
or even the first in the spring, are not to 
be put under a hen for hatching, and 
when you do so put them, place them 
under old hens rather than under pullets, 
which have their beaks and claws sharp, 
and are more fit for laying than incubat- 
ing. Ifyou place the eggs of pea-fowl 
under a hen, wait till she has sat upon 
them during ten days: then introduce 
hen’s eggs, that they may hatch at the 
same time. They must be confined that 
they may sit day and night, except in 
the morning and evening, while food 
and drink are given them. 

With small exception, this closely 
approaches the practice of the pre- 
sent day. The moderns, indeed, are 
beginning to find out that young 
hens make very good mothers; and 
that to confine fidgetty sitting hens 
is of little or no service. 

The keeper must go about on certain 
days, and turn the eggs that they may 
have an equal heat. They say that it 
may be known whether eggs are full and 
prolific, if you put them in water: the 


Master W. L., for the benefit of Great Brittaine. 
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empty egg swims: the full egg sinks. 
They who shake them that they may 
understand this, do wrong, because they 
disturb the principle of life. They like- 
wise say, if you hold an egg to the light, 
that will shew whether it is imperfect. 
Those who wish to keep eggs a long 
time, rub them with salt or wash them 
in brine three or four hours, and, after- 
wards, lay them in bran or chaff. In 
placing them under a hen, they observe 
that they may be unequal in number.* 


Compare this with the teaching of 
the old English book above quoted: 

A hen will cover nineteen egges well, 
and that is the most in true rule she 
should cover, but upon what number 
soever you set her, let it be odd, for the 
egges will lye round, close, and in even 
proportion together: it is good when 
you lay your egges first under your hens, 
to mark the upper side of them, and 
then to watch the hen, to see if she 
busie her selfe to turn them from the 
one side to the other, which if you find 
she doth not, then when she riseth from 
her egges to feed or bathe her selfe, you 
must supply that office, and turn every 
egge it selfe, and esteeme your hen of so 
much the less reckoning for the use of 
breeding : be sure that the eggs which 
you lay under her, be new and sound, 
which you may know bytheir heavinesse, 
fulnesse, and cleernesse, if you hold them 
up betwixt the sun and your eye-sight ; 
you must by no means at any time raise 
your hen from her nest, for that will 
make her utterly forsake it. 

Varro goes on to tell us how the 
Gallinariusmay understand whether 
the eggs sat on are prolific, in four 
days after the incubation has com- 
menced. If he hold them against 
the light, and perceive an uniformly 
transparent colour, the egg is to be 
thrownaway andanothersubstituted. 
You are directed to remove the 
chickens that are hatched from the 
nests and set them under that hen 
which has but few; and ifthere bea 
few eggs left they are to be taken 
from the hen, and to be set under 
others that have not yet hatched. 
Your troop of chickens must not 
exceed thirty. Polentat mixed with 
Nasturtium seed and water must for 
the first fifteen days be set before 
the chickens, taking care that the 
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ground on which it is placed is not 
too hard, which might hurt their 
tender bills. They are to be kept 
from water lest it make them tur- 
gid. When they begin to have 
tail-feathers, the vermin is to 'be 
often taken from their heads and 
necks; for they often pine on ac- 
count of the visitation of those 

arasites. Directions are given to 
Soe hartshorn round their coops, 
that no serpent may make its ap- 
— to them, an they are to be 
driven to the sun and to the dung- 
hill, that they may roll about, be- 
cause they thrive by this, and Varro 
is particular in insisting that this is 
not to be done for the chickens only, 
but for all the poultry, when the 
weather is warm and favourable, a 
net being spread over them not only 
to keep them from flying out of 
bounds, but also to prevent the at- 
tack of a hawk or other animal of 
prey. 

By way of commentary on some 
of these directions let us turn again 
to our old English treatise : 

Now for helping a hen to hatch her 
egges, or doing that which should be her 
office, it is unnecessary, and shall be 
much better to be forborn than any way 
used; or to make doubt of bringing 
forth, or to think the hen sitteth too 
long, as mary curious huswives do, if 
you be sure you set her upon sound 
egges, is as frivolous; but if you set her 
upon unsound egges, then blame your 
selfe both of the losse and injury done to 
the hen in her losse of labour. 

Excellent advice. A hen-wife, 
who was famous for her success and 
had the healthiest and finest broods 
in her neighbourhood, was asked 
how she contrived to succeed while 
others signally failed. Her honest, 
sensible reply was—‘ I choose good 
eggst and good hens, leave the hens 
to themselves, and neither meddle 
nor make.’ 

Cato gives the following directions 
for cramming hens : 

Shut up young pullets likely to lay: 
make balls of flour or barley meal ; dip 
them in water and administer them. 
Add a little daily, Judge from the 


* Numero Deus impare gaudet. 
+ Barley parched and ground formed the Polenta of the ancient Romans, When 


they used it, they sprinkled water over it and fried it. 


The Polenta of the moderns 


is made of chestnut-flour, or of Grano Turchesco. 


t It is a mistake to select very large eggs for the nest. 


Such often contain two 


yelks, and more frequently produce monsters than perfect twins, 
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pullet’s voracity what is sufficient. Cram 
them twice a day; give them water at 
noon, and let not the water remain be- 
fore them more than an hour. 


Varro instructs us that the best 
fowls were selected and confined in 
a warm narrow dark place; motion 
and light being unfavourable to fat- 
tening. They were crammed with 
pellets made of barley-meal, mixed 
with flour of darnel or linseed (the 
large feathers having been taken 
from the wings and tail) twice a day, 
the attendant observing that the 
first meal was digested before the 
second was given. After the food 
was given, their heads were cleaned 
of vermin and they were again shut 
up. This process was continued 
during five-and-twenty days. Some 
crammed them with wheaten bread 
dipt in water mixed with good wine, 
and so made them fat and tender in 
twenty days. The old English 
treatise recommends : 


Barley meale reasonably sifted, and 
mixing it with new milk, make it into a 
good stiffe dough; then make it into 
long crams, biggest in the midst, and 
small at both ends, and then wetting 
them in luke-warme milke, give the 
capon a full gorge thereof three times 
a day, morning, noon, and night, and 
he will in a fortnight or three weekes, 
be as fat as any man need to eat, 


Those who are smitten with the 
prevailing gallino-mania—and they 
are not a few—may perhaps read 
the following account of a nestless 
young pullet obliged to deposit her 
eggs under difficulties, not without 
interest. 

A worthy clergyman, who goes 
about doing good, and is kind to 
beast and body, had a bantam chick 
which was brought up in flannel in 
a closet by the kitchen fire-place. 
It throve, and grew up to hen’s 
estate, and was a general pet, going 
in and out and about. When the 
days of her laying came, having no 
nest, she went upstairs, and depo- 
sited an egg under the grate—then 
without fire—in the library. She 
was next heard up in her good 
master’s bed-room, and was found 
contemplating herself in the mir- 
Tor, was turned out, and sent 
about her business; but she re- 
turned, and finding the door of the 
bed-room open, walked in, and laid 
an egg on his bed. After this the 
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door was kept closed, and her master 
was next informed that a somewhat 
extraordinary scene had been wit- 
nessed in his kitchen. It was re- 
lated to him that a white cat had 
taken up her abode with her young 
kittens in the closet aforesaid, and 
that the bantam had coolly walked 
into the kitchen, attacked the eat, 
driven her «away, and bundled out 
her kittens. He told us that he 
thought this an odd story, but that 
he soon had an opportunity of test- 
ing it, for he saw the hen walk in, 
advance towards the open closet, and 
fly at the cat, which ran away in a 
fright at the violence of the on- 
slaught, after a short spitting and 
swearing resistance, leaving the field 
to the bantam. The conqueror then 
marched into the closet, laid hold of 
the helpless kittens one after the 
other with her bill, pulled them 
out, took possession, and laid an egg 
in the home of her chick-hood. _ 

Varro gives directions for making 
capons which were not only in re- 
quest for the fatting pen, but also, as 
in more modern times, as nurses. In 
the Way to get Wealth, we are told 
that one of the uses of a capon ‘is 
to lead chickens, ducklings, young 
turkies, pea hens, pheasants, and 
partridges, which he will do alto- 
gether, both naturally and kindly ; 
and through largenesse of his body, 
will brood or cover easily thirty or 
five and thirty ; he will lead them 
forth so poe and defend them 
against kites or buzzards, more and 
better than the hens.’ 

A precocious boy, when asked by 
his proud parent, ‘What an ox 
was?’ astonished an assembled party 
by replying on the instant, ‘ The 
calf’s uncle ;’ to the great edification 
of two or three of those useful rela- 
tions who chanced to be present. 
Whether the chickens Seal upon 
their sickle-tailed conductor in the 
same light we don’t know, but we 
do know that they take to him most 
undoubtingly. 

We have beheld more than once 
(writes Willughby), not without plea- 
sure and admiration, a capon bringing 
up a brood of chickens, like a hen, 
clocking of them, feeding of them, and 
brooding them under his wings with as 
much care and tenderness as their dams 
are wont to do, 


Upon inquiry, the worthy Squire 
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of Middleton was told that his fea- 
thered admiration was trained and 
inducted to perform this office after 
the manner described by Baptista 
Porta, and as some of our readers 
may not have Baptista’s natural 
magic at hand, they may not be dis- 
inclined to learn the modus ope- 
randi :— 

First they make him very tame, so as 
to take meat out of one’s hand, then 
about evening-time pluck the feathers 
off his breast, and rub the bare skin with 
nettles, and then put the chickens to 
him, which presently run under his 
breast and belly, and (it is likely) rub- 
bing his breast gently with their heads 
allay the stinging and itching of the 
nettles; and this they do for two or 
three nights, till he begin to love and 
delight in the chickens. Perchance also 
the querulous voice of the chickens may 
be pleasant to him in misery, and invite 
him to succour the miserable. A capon 
once accustomed to this service will not 
give it over, but when one brood is 
grown up, you may take them away, 
and put another to him of newly hatcht 
chickens, and he shall be as kind to 
them, and take as much care of them as 
of the former, and so others, till all being 
grown up or removed, he hath been for 
some time idle and disused the employ- 
ment. 

There is a pregnant brevity in the 
similar direction given in the Way 
to get Wealth :— 

The way to make him take unto them 
is, with a fine small bryer, or else sharp 
nettles at night, to heat and sting all his 
breast and neather parts, and then in 
the dark to seat the chickens under him, 
whose warmth taketh away his smart ; 
he will fall much in love with them, and 
whensoever he proveth unkind, you must 
sting or beat him againe, and this will 
make him he will never forsake them. 

All which we beg to recommend 
to the notice of the Royal Society 
for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, 
together with the following, which 
is one of a long list of prescriptions, 
proving that the common fow] is an 
incarnate pharmacopceia for every ill 
that flesh is heir to :— 

* Cock-broth is thus made :—Tire 
an old cock till he fall with weari- 
ness, then kill and pluck him, and 
gut him, and stuff him with proper 
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hysic, and boil him tillall the flesh 
alls off’—and you shall see what 
you shall find in Willughby, but 
about which we care not to be par- 
ticular ; though it would be unpar- 
donable, when ‘poultry and eggs’ 
are in every sense in every mouth, 
not to notice some of the uses to 
which they were put by the lofty 
fashionable dames of old; and we 
will begin with the mother of 
Tiberius, who is characterised by 
‘Philemon Holland, Doctor in Phy- 
sicke,’ as ‘a Grim Sir, but delighted 
in pictures.’ 

‘Livia Augusta, the Empresse, wife 
sometime of Nero, when she was con- 
ceived by him, and went with that child 
[who afterwards proved to be Tiberius 
Cesar], being very desirous [like a young 
fine lady as she was] to havea jolly boy, 
practised this girlish experiment to fore- 
know what she should have at the end : 
she tooke an egge, and ever carried it 
about her in her warme bosome; and if 
at any time she had occasion to lay it 
away, she would convey it closely out of 
her own warme lap into her nurse’s, for 
feare it should chill. And verily this 
presage proved true; the egge became a 
cocke chicken, and she was delivered of 
a sonne.’ 

It may be readily imagined what 
a demand for eggs this occasioned 
among the Roman matrons; but 
some of the ladies of antiquity went 
further. We know not whether, 
among the vivid restorations in the 
Pompeian department at Sydenham, 
the picture of Leda and Tyndareus 
will again arise ; but the chamber of 
which it is the principal ornament 
in the house of the Tragic Poet, as 
it is called, is justly considered to be 
one of the most beautiful produc- 
tions of ancient art, whether we re- 
gard the elegance of design or the 
chaste harmony of the colouring. 
In the picture, Leda holds up her 
children in a boat-like receptacle, 
not unlike an egg-shell, to Tynda- 
reus, who looks upon them with the 
contented expression which is not 
unfrequently worn by husbands on 
similar occasions.* *s case was 
an exception to the usual course ; 
but it appears to have been the 
general rule among some nations, 


* A curious change of colour is related of this picture after exposure to the air. 
The artist who copied it, a few days after its discovery, declared that the drapery 
of Leda was green, lined with blue; and the robe of Tyndareus black, lined with 


green. 
and so they are said to remain, 


A month afterwards, Leda’s robe was red, and that of Tyndareus purple, 
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‘nam Selenetide mulieres contra 
naturam aliarum feminarum ova 
pariunt, unde nascentes homines, 
quinquennies decies nobis sunt am- 
pliores ;’ and we find in the Pro- 
digiorum ac Ostentoruin Chronicon* 
a cut of a well-dressed dame, sitting 
on a capacious basket of gigantic 
eggs, complacently regarding an in- 
fant which has just broken the shell 
held in her left hand, and stretches 
out its arms towards its oviparous 
parent. 

The augury of the egg was not 
the only poultry portent in the 
family of the Cesars. Another 
Livia (Drusilla), afterwards the wife 
of Augustus and Empress, when she 
was honoured with the title of 
Augusta— 

At what time she was affianced and 
espoused to Cesar, chanced, as she sat 
still, to have an exceeding white hen to 
light into her lap (which an A®gle flying 
aloft let fall from on high), without any 
harme at all to the said pullet. Now 
when this lady or princesse advised and 
considered wel the hen, without being 
astonied and amazed at so strange and 
miraculous a sight, she perceived that 
the hen held in her bill a lawrell branch 
full of bayberries. 


Here, of course, was work for the 
augurs, who doubtless took care to 
look at each other, this time, without 
laughing :— 

The wisards and soothsaiers were con- 
sulted withall about this wonderful oc- 
current, and gave advise in the end to 
preserve the bird and the brood thereof ; 
likewise to set in the ground the afore- 
said branch, and duly to tend and look 
unto it. Both the one and the other 
was done, and executed accordingly, 
about a certain house in the country, 
belonging to the Czesars, seated upon the 
river Tyberis, neere the causey or port 
way Flaminia, about nine miles from 
Rome; which house thereupon was 
called, ‘ Ad Gallinas,’ as a man would 
say, The signe of ‘The Hens.’ Well, 
the foresaid branch mightily prospered, 
and proved afterwards to be a grove of 
laurels, which all came from the first 
stock. In processe of time, Augustus 
Cesar, when he entred in triumph into 
Rome, carried in his hand a branch of 
that bay tree, yea, and wore a chaplet 
upon his head of the same; and so did 
all the Emperors and Cesars his suc- 
cessors after him. 


* 1557. 
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From the earliest periods the egg 
has been the s me of the bein 
who createth aif things and hath all 
things within himself. We trace it 
in the statues of Mithras, upon his 
altars, and between the horns of 
Isis. Among the Egyptians it re- 
presented, in conjunction with the 
serpent, the mystery of creation,— 
the mundane globe or time and the 
serpent of eternity. Sometimes it 
appears on ancient gems, uplifted 
between two crested serpents raised 
on their tails. From Egypt the egg 
found its way into the sculpture of 
Greece, forming, combined with the 
tongue of the serpent of immor- 
tality, one of the most elegant archi- 
tectural decorations between the 
volutes and in the entablature of the 
Tonic order. This ‘egg and tongue’ 
ornament, as it is termed, is still 
extensively used and deservedly 
popular. 

The coloured symbolical Easter 
eggs are not so much in vogue 
now as they were in the time of 
Louis XV., who had pyramids of 
them in his apartments at Versailles; 
and happy were the favoured 
courtiers who received these Easter 
offerings from the most Christian 
king. But even then the egg of 
revolutionwashatching. Louis XIV. 
may have burnt the Versailles bills, 
but his unfortunate descendants had 
to pay the terrible reckoning. 

Ve cannot approach the blessed 
festive season that commemorates 
the advent of ‘the Heaven-born 
Child,’ when the religion of form was 
exchanged for the worship of the 
heart—a season when it is said 
that 


The bird of dawning singeth all night 
long, 


without recalling that other awful 
night so closely connected with our 
redemption, when the bird’s shrill 
voice pierced the ear of Peter, and 
the conscience-smitten disciple went 
out and wept bitterly. The crowing 
of the cock is thus intertwined with 
our eternal as well as our temporal 
affairs; nor can we better conclude 
this imperfect paper than with the 
uaint but true lines of our British 
arro :f 


+ Thomas Tusser. 
H 
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Now, out of the matter, this lesson 


Concerning cock-crowing, what profit 
is had. 

Experience teaches as true as a clock, 

How winter night passeth, by marking 
the cock. 

Cock croweth at midnight, few times 
above six, 

With pause to his neighbour to answer 
betwix ; 


A FEW WORDS ON 
MONG the many objects of 


interest contained in the beauti- 
ful hall of the late Dublin Exhibi- 
tion, none afforded more gratifica- 
tion to the historian, the artist, or 
the antiquary than the rich collection 
of Irish antiquities. These glorious 
remnants of a vanished age, more 
than whole libraries of ancient black- 
letter folios, reflected those days 
when Ireland was indeed the great 
ight of Europe. But it was not to the 
scholar and the antiquary only that 
the collection had charms— 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 
And here were numberless ‘ things’of 
— form—graceful vases, cups, 
and bells radiant with jewels, orna- 
ments of all kinds in pure gold, 

utting that used by modern jewel- 
ers to the blush, in short an end- 

less variety of shapes emanating 
from articles of high esthetic taste. 
Looking at these beautiful objects, 
we could easily conceive that there 
was more than mere practical truth 
in the story of the lady who went 
forth alone arrayed in costly jewels 
from one end of Ireland to the 
other : 
Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she 

bore. 

Besides ornaments, there was a 
bewildering collection of curiosities, 
the possession of a tithe of which 
would have driven an antiquary wild 
with delight: but such as Burns 


A fouth o’ auld nick-nackets : 

Rusty airn caps, and jingling jackets, 

Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 
A towmont gude : 

An’ parritch-pots—and auld saut backets 
Before the flude. 

And that we may not be thought 

romancing, we may state that the 

collection, as a whole, was estimated 
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At three o'clock thicker, and then as ye 
know, 

Like all in to mattins, near day they do 
crow. 

Atmidnight, at three, andan hourere day, 

They utter their language as well as they 


may ; 

Which whoso regardeth what counsel 
they give, 

Will better love crowing as long as they 
live. 


TRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


to contain above 60,000 objects. The 
room or hall where these were 
shown was well adapted for the 
purpose, being a copy of a decorated 
chancel, with carved porches and 
pillars, crosses and stained glass win- 
dows, and all the adjuncts of a highly 
finished ecclesiastical edifice. 

It was entered through a low 
sorch, and the change from the 
es halls filled with the products 
of modern art and manufacture to 
the appropriate gloom of this cham- 
ber of the past, was most striking. 
We confess that it took us by sur- 
prise, and we soon saw that more 
than one visit would be necessary to 
glean even a superficial acquaintance 
with the multitude of objects lying 
around. Accordingly we deiaied 
several hours to the study of these 
relics, and it occurred to us when 
we had satisfied our curiosity that 
some account of what we saw might 
prove interesting to the readers of 
Fraser. 

And here we must take occasion 
to express our regret that a cata- 
logue of the antiquities, belonging to 
the Royal Irish Academy, does 
not exist. These antiquities, it is 
right to mention, formed the nucleus 
of the entire collection under con- 
sideration. 

Many years ago it was resolved on 
the part of the Council of the Academy 
that a catalogue should be pre- 
poe which should contain many 
1undred illustrations, and Dr. Petrie 
agreed to undertake the task. The 
sad failing of procrastination which 
is, we fear, indigenous to Ireland, ap- 
pears to have cast a mantle of sloth 
around the council and Dr. Petrie, 
for, to this day, no catalogue exists, 
and the Royal. Trish A. my, who 
by the way are partly supported by 
public money, _e no other safe- 
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uard for their rich possessions than 
the memory of their curator and his 
locks and keys. 

Such a catalogue would have 
been extremely acceptable to the 
visitors to the Dublin Exhibition, 
and would, doubtless, have paid its 
expenses fourfold by the sale. We 
know that great complaints were 
made that no such document existed 
—for the meagre and imperfect list 
of the objects printed in the Exhi- 
bition catalogue cannot for a moment 
be put forward as at all coming up 
to the requirements of a catalogue. 

With such a diversity of relics, it 
would manifestly be beyond our 
as to do more than notice—and 
sriefly—those which appeared to us 
to be the most interesting. And, 
first, with respect to the gold orna- 
ments. The collection of these beau- 
tiful articles we believe to be unique, 
whether we consider them with re- 
ference to their metallic richness, 
their number, or their curiosity. 
They occupied glazedcases extending 
down the apartment, and consisted 
of torques, bracelets, brooches, rings, 
bulla, boxes, dises, pins, &c. 

Among numerous gold torques, 
including those contributed by the 
Queen, we observed two camels 
for their size and beauty. They 
were found some years ago on the 
Hill of Tara, the residence of the 
Trish monarchs, anterior to the 
sixth century. One is five feet 
seven inches long, and weighs 27 oz. 
9 dwts.; the other is five feet six 
inches long, but weighs only 12 oz. 
6 dwts. These torques are of a 
screw or spiral pattern, and though 
the design is mean, the workmanship 
is of great beauty. Torques of 
similar size have been frequently 
found in Ireland, and are often ac- 
companied by bracelets of the same 
description. The term torque, by 
which antiquaries usually designate 
these ornaments, is one of frequent 
occurrence in the classic authors. 
The word is derived from the Celtic 
tore, a twisted collar, or perhaps, 
more correctly, a twisted circular 
ornament of any kind, as the ancient 
Irish called a collar or neck chain 
mun-tore. 

Collars of this kind seem to have 
been common to all Celtic nations, 
as we find from ancient writers. 
Livy tells us that Publius Cornelius, 
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in his triumph over the Baii, a Gallic 
nation, collected among the spoils 
no less than 1470 torques. Dion 
Cassius notices a torque of this 
description, as ornamenting the per- 
son of the British Queen, Boadicea ; 
and even within a few centuries of 
the present time, a Welsh Prince 
was called Llewellyn of the Golden 
Torque. The torques found in 
France and Wales are precisely 
similar to the Irish; some fine 
specimens are in the hands of Welsh 
families. 

It has been supposed by some 
antiquaries that the use of these 
ornaments was derived from the 
Romans. But the great number 
discovered in Ireland is opposed to 
such a conjecture, and we may 
with greater propriety refer them 
to a Celtic origin. It does not 
appear that they were generally 
worn by the Romans, and the very 
appellation Torquatus, which was 
bestowed on Titus Manlius from the 
golden torque taken by him from a 
Gaul he a in the year of Rome 
393, and which was continued as a 
surname in his family, seems to 
indicate that the torque was not 
familiar to the Romans at that 
period. 

We know so little respecting the 
dwellings of the ancient Irish, that 
the discovery of a house in a bog 
possesses great interest. This relic, 
a perfect model of which was made 
for the collection of the Royal Irish 
Academy, was found a few years 
since, in the county of Donegal, by 
some peasants who were searching 
in Drumkelin bog for bog-timber; 
oe the soil with long iron rods. 

t was in the course of this opera- 
tion that the house was discovered, 
about sixteen feet below the original 
surface of the bog. ‘The first part 
opened was the roof, which was 
quite flat, and composed of broad 
oak plank, varying in thickness from 
one inch and a half to three inches. 
These planks had evidently been 
split with wedges out of solid blocks. 

he interstices appear to have been 
filled up with a cement composed of 

ease and fine sea-sand, and the 

oors of the house were carefully 

staunched with the same composi- 

tion. The building was twelve feet 

square by nine fee+ in height, and 

divided about half-way — second 
H &, 
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floor, making two rooms, each four 
feet high in the clear. The 
narrow dimensions of these apart- 
ments has led to the supposition 
that they were intended for sleep- 
ing-places; and this is strength- 
ened by the fact that vestiges of 
wood-work were found, which may 
have formed part of a more extensive 
building. Near the house, the stump 
and roots ofa large tree were also 
met with. These were in more 
perfect preservation than any part 
of the structure itself A pathway 
paved with small flags of freestone, 
was traced some distance from the 
house. These flags rested ona foun- 
dation of hazel bushes and birch- 
wood. Within the house lay a great 
quantity of nut-shells, and a piece 
of leather, sewed witha leatherthong. 

A minute examination of the 
ground adjoining the house led to 
the discovery of the ends of oak 
dlanks which protruded through the 
ee also of several pieces of timber 
similar in shape to those which com- 
posed the main framework of the 
more perfect house, and two doors 
or gates, one quite perfect, cut out 
of solid logs of oak four inches 
thick, two feet seven inches broad, 
and four feet six inches long, with a 
piece of the solid wood left pro- 
truding angularly at each end, as 
pivots,or hinges for the door to 
work upon. Contiguous to these a 
number of rough spars were found 
piled one upon another, and se- 
cured by stakes from eight to ten 
feet long. The tool marks on the 
wood indicate that it was wrought 
with the rudest implements, and 
the labour bestowed upon it must 
have been immense. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
interior of the house was one solid 
mass of bog. When the latter was 
removed, it came away without 
adhering to the wood, scaling off 
from the greasy surface of the floor, 
and leaving the print of the fibrous 
texture of the wood clearly impressed 
on the turf. 

Antiquaries are of opinion that 
this house formed one of a village, 
which was situated in a forest. It 
is well known that the early dwell- 
ings of the Irish were built of wood, 
in which respect they followed the 
example of Greece; and bearing in 
mind the perishable nature of the 
material, it is no less extraordinary 
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than interesting that so perfect a 
specimen of such a structure should 
have been discovered. We read 
that the Egyptians erected ‘in- 
genious dwellings of reeds and canes 
interwoven ;’ and, not to multiply 
examples, we are told that Henry I., 
when he visited Dublin, constructed 
near the present site of St. Andrew's 
church, a palace of smooth twigs or 
wattles, after the Irish fashion; and 
in this structure the English sove- 
reign held his Christmas, and feasted 
all the princes and nobility of Ire- 
land who had done homage to him. 

But while other nations, with in- 
creasing civilization and commercial 
and agricultural prosperity, provided 
better dwellings for their hewers of 
wood and drawers of water than 
hovelsof wattlesor roughly-fashioned 
timber, Ireland, unhappily, through 
the course of many centuries, has 
manifested but little improvement 
in this respect, the hovels of her 
squatters being but little if at all su- 
oerior to those of the early in- 
frabitants of the island. Let us hope, 
however, that a better condition of 
things is at hand. 

Among the collections of ancient 
money used by the Irish were 
various specimens of the curious 
ring money, in gold and bronze. It 
is not a little remarkable that these 
specimens are so similar to the 
African ring-money in use at the 
present time, that the sketch of one 
accurately represents the other; and 
it is equally remarkable that the 
name manilla, which these brass and 
iron articles still bear in Africa, 
signifies money in the Celto-Pha- 
nician Irish. The manillas were 
doubtless introduced into Africa by 
the same people that brought them 
to Ireland; and as the Negro nations 
have changed but little, they still 
pass as money by their old Phe- 
nician name. 

The collection of bells was highly 
remarkable, not only for their num- 
ber, but also for their er 
and in many instances, great rich- 
ness of ornamentation. 

Among the most curious were the 
Clog-an-udhachta, or St. Patrick’s 
bell; the bell of St. Senanus, or 
the golden bell ;. and the golden bell 
of Seattery. 

Ecclesiastical bells were formerly 
esteemed so holy in Ireland, that 
they gave their names to places, 
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and it was customary to make 
women, during their pregnancy, 
drink from such bells; the idea being 
that a draught administered from a 
holy bell was possessed of peculiar 
virtue in diminishing the pains of 
childbirth. Indeed, there is evidence 
to prove, that at the time of St. Pu- 
trick, and subsequently, the bells 
which were consecrated by the first 
teachers of Christianity in Ireland 
were used for various superstitious 
purposes. Such bells were gene- 
rally of a quadrangular form, and 
were enshrined in cases of the most 
costly materials and elaborate work- 
manship. 

The bells themselves were fre- 
quently decorated with jewels, which 
being fastened by rivets, of course 
destroyed the tone; but this seems 
to have been of less consideration 
than the beauty of the bells, for 
even when gems are absent, they 
were deeply incised with rich tracery, 
and bosses of gold and silver were 
attached to their sides. 

As may be supposed, there was 
an amazing collection of ancient 
crosses of all dimensions, from the 
huge stone cross, to those of very 
small proportions, belonging to the 
interiors of churches. 

It would exceed our limits to 
enter into any detailed account of 
these beautiful relics, but we cannot 
overlook one of singular interest 
and beauty. ‘This is known by 
the name of the Cross of Cong, as it 
formerly belonged to the Abbey of 
Cong, in the province of Connaught. 
It is a most interesting memorial of 
the period preceding the English 
invasion, and shows a very high 
state of art at the time of its 
fabrication, which was the early 
part of the twelfth century, in 
the reign of Turlogh O’Connor, 
father of Roderick, the last of 
the native kings of Ireland. This 
date is supplied by the Gaelie in- 
scriptions, extremely clear and well 
eut, which cover the silver edges of 
the cross, and which, besides giving 
the names of the king and of con- 
temporary dignitaries of the church, 
preserve that of the artist himself, 
who was an Irishman. The follow- 
ing Latin inscription intimates that 
this reliquary once enclosed a por- 
tion of the true cross :— 

HAC, CRVCE. CRVX. TEGITVR. QVA. PASSVS. 
CONDITOR. ORBIS, 


The Cross of Cong. 
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This circumstance will account 
for the veneration in which the 
Cross of Cong has been held for 
ages, though unfortunately it was 
not sufficient to protect it from in- 
jury ; much of the ornamental work 
1aving been removed, and part of 
the inscriptions torn away. Not- 
withstanding these depredations, 
however, it is a splendid monument 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. 

In the centre of the arms at their 
junction with the shaft, is fixed 
a cruciform piece of oak, marked 
with the figure of a cross, and much 
older apparently than the centre of 
the wood, which is oak also. This 
piece bears marks of the knife, as if 
it had been taken for the relic, 
though it is perhaps too large to be 
so, and, besides, it is not supposed 
that the true cross was made of oak. 
Hereabouts, however, the relic cer- 
tainly was, for the place is sur- 
mounted by a very conspicuous 
crystal of quartz, a mode of exhi- 
biting such things probably alluded 
to by Chaucer in the Canterbury 
Tales, where he makes his ‘ Pardoner’ 
say,— 

Then show I forth my longé crystal 
stones, 

Y crammed full of cloutés and of bones, 

Relics they be, as weenen they each one. 


The shape of the crystal is remark- 
able. Thin lenses, such as we have 
now, were not invented in those 
days, nor for a long time after; and 
the present specimen of a thick one, 
which could be of no use in viewing 
an object unless placed in immediate 
contact with it, is to be classed 
among the lenticular gems of quartz, 
or rock erystal, which Dr. Priestley 
tells us are sometimes to be met 
with in the cabinets of the curious, 
and which, he says, are supposed to 
have belonged to the Druids. 

The cross is thickly studded with 
stones. The central crystal is sur- 
rounded by an elegant ornament in 
gold; and all the rest of the cross, 
both before and behind, is richly 
adorned with an interwoven tracer 
of that peculiar kind which the Trish 
artificers were so fond of executing. 
The tracery is of solid gold; the in- 
scribed edging is of silver ; and both 
are separated from the wooden frame 
by plates of copper, the whole being 
held together by nails, of which the 
heads are little heads of animals. 
The shaft also terminates in the 
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head of an animal, which is large, 
and finely executed. The end is 
hollow, to admit a staff, by which 
the cross was carried like the crosier 
of an archbishop. We are indebted 
to the late Professor MacCullagh, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who pre- 
sented thecrosstothe Irie: Academy, 
for the above particulars. 

Near the case containing theabove 
eross were several crosiers of great 
beauty of workmanship, and various 
cumdachs, or ornamental cases, in 
which the Irish were accustomed to 
preserve their early religious manu- 
scripts, and other relics. These 
articles were held in such veneration, 
that it was customary to hire them 
out to enable persons suspected or 
accused of crime to exonerate them- 
selves from the imputation by an 
oath taken on them, it being firmly 
believed that the head of anyone 
swearing falsely would be turned 
backwards. Thus the possession 
of such a sacred relic was a kind of 
fortune to its owner, and descended 
as an heir-loom in the family. An 
old woman in the county of Clare 
accumulated a large sum of money 
by lending an old bouwchal, or crozier, 
for persons to be sworn on it, her 
charge being half-a-crown for each 
person that was sworn. 

Among objects of a miscellaneous 
character we noticed specimens of 
an oblong quern, or corn-mill of the 
most primitive kind, which are in- 
teresting as being anterior to the 
circular or rotatory quern,the parent 
of the modern millstones. The 
labour in using the oblong quern 
must have been very great, as the 
upper stone was pushed backwards 
and forwards upon the under. In 
a communication made to the Irish 
Academy upon the different kinds 
of querns used by the Celts, the 
author observes, that in the Celtic 
language the quern is denominated 
bro, and in the Wels’ or British, 
breyan, both words having the same 
origin as the old French verb broyer, 
from which is derived a verb not in 

eneral use, but yet to be found 
in a work of standard authority, the 
English translation of the Scriptures, 
where it is found in conjunction with 
the operation of reducing corn to 
meal. ‘Though thou shouldest bra 
a fool in a mortar among wheat wit 
a pestle, yet will not his foolishness 
depart from him.’ 


A tew Words on drish Antiquities. 
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The quern is also called in Irish, 
cloch-vron, a term which signifies 
‘the stone of sorrow,’ having allu- 
sion to the laborious and servile oc- 
cupation which in ancient times 
grinding with it was held to be. 

In illustration of the use of the 

uern, it may be mentioned that 
there is an account of it in an an- 
cient Irish poem of the date of 1024. 
Shakspeare was acquainted with it, 
as appears from the allusion in his 
Midsummer Night's Dream, when 
he speaks of the fairy Puck as labour- 
ing in the quern. 

n Sir Walter Scott’s visit to the 
Orkneys in 1814, he saw the quern 
in the house of an oki woman, who 
practised the trade of a witch, and 
gained a maintenance by ‘ selling 
winds’ to the seamen of the neigh- 
bouring coast. 

The mention of Scotland leads us 
to notice a very interesting relic 
from that country, exhibited by Mr. 
Macleod, of Macleod. This is Roric 
More’s horn, which Burns alludes 
to in his Bacchanalian poem of ‘ The 
Whistle.’ It holds nearly as much 
as three ordinary bottles, and has 
been handed down generation after 
generation, in the family of Mac- 
leod, from the ancestor whose name 
it bears, Sir Roderick, of that ilk. 
It was, and is still, customary for 
the heir of the family, on attain 
the age of twenty-one, to drink o 
the horn full of claret, at a draught ; 
but, in these so-called degenerate 
times, an artificial bottom is inserted, 
on such occasions, in order to reduce 
the libation to a moderate draught. 
Sir Roderick would have spurned 
this effeminacy, and no such expe- 
dient, we may be sure, was accepted, 
when the old chief entertained the 
bard of Clanronald, who has chanted 
his praises in Gaelic verse. ‘ The 
six nights I remained at Dunvegan,’ 
he says, ‘it was not a show of hos- 
pitality I met with there, but a 
plentiful feast, in thy fair hall, 
among thy numerous host of heroes, 
amidst the sound of harps, overflow- 
ing cups,’ &c. : 

There are few things in the way of 
ancient customs which are more sur- 
prising than the enormous quantity 
of liquor consumed at banquets. 
Enormous, as a whole, and equall 
so if regarded as the quota for eac 
man. We remember seeing, at Han- 
over, among the very interesting col- 
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lection of ancient plate, preserved in 
the Palace, huge drinking vessels, 
uaintly fashioned, and one, in par- 
ticular, of gigantic capacity, sur- 
mounted by a smail silver windmill, 
the use of which was to indicate, by 
a hand on a dial, how deep the bowl 
was to be filled. The victim—as we 
should now regard the quaffer, 
turned the arms of the mill by 
blowing through a pipe, and, when 
they stopped, he was bound to 
drink as deep as the prescribed 
mark on the dial, and one of these 
marks signified thecontentsof the en- 
tire bowl. How many pints or quarts 
this held we should be afraid to say. 

The collection of bronze hatchets, 
spears, swords, &c., was remark- 
able. We were much struck by a 
ease containing twenty-eight swords 
and daggers, of the old Greek 
type, which resembles, in form, the 
leaf of the agave plant: in length 
they were about three feet, and 
were doubtless intended for actual 
combat. They were found without 
hafts or handles, though the rivets 
which secured them are often dis- 
covered quite perfect. 

We also noticed a curious 
bronze vessel, of great flexibility, 
containing a vast number, of anti- 
quarian relics. This vessel, with 
its contents, belongs to the Earl of 
Rosse, who purchased it about 
twenty years ago. It is worthy of 
mention, that the men who found it, 
with that suspiciousness peculiar to 
the Irish peasant, made him promise 
to keep the details secret during 
their lives. 

Among the contents of the vessel 
were thirteen hunting-horns, of 
various sizes, made of bronze. They 
have a lateral embouchure, and seem 
to have been cast in a mould. 

Thirty-one bells of different di- 
mensions, from two to six inches 
long, were also found in the bronze 
vessel. They have loose clappers, 
and many of them slits to let the 
sound escape more freely. The 
bronze of which they are made is 
very hard, and has resisted de- 
composition almost entirely. It is 
believed that these bells were at- 
tached to cows and sheep when 
dense forests overspread the island. 
Thirty-one celts were also found, and 
seventy-nine spear heads of ex- 
quisitely beautiful workmanship. 

Such a collection as this naturally 
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excited the attention of antiquaries, 
and elicited various hypotheses ; and 
it appears when the vessel and its 
contents were exhibited before the 
Trish Academy, Dr. Robinson, who 
is high authority in all matters 
relating to Celtic antiquities, stated 
it to be his conviction that the col- 
lection was the stock of some tra- 
velling merchant or pedlar, who 
became entangled in a bog in conse- 
quence of his heavy load, and so 
perished. 

The bronze of which the above 
articles is composed differs essen- 
tially from se bronze, being of 
a golden hue. Careful analysis 
shows this to be due to an ad- 
mixture of lead, the proportions 
being in round numbers—copper, 
80, tin 10, lead 10. 

With the notice of one more relic 
of great interest we must conclude. 
This is the harp of Brian Boroimhe, 
which belongs to Trinity College, 
Dublin. The tradition attached 
to this instrument is curious:— 
Some time after the death of 
Brian, who was killed at the battle 
of Clontarf by the Danes in 1014, it 
was presented to the Pope at Rome, 
and subsequently a successor to his 
Holiness sent it as a present to 
Henry VIII., by whom it was re- 
turned to Ireland to be figured on 
his coins in compliment to the 
musical taste of the Irish. During 
the last century it was presented to 
the University Museum in a very 
mutilated state. From this im- 
verfect condition, in which the 
feoien bow was fastened down on 
the sounding-board, so as to cover 
over three of the string-holes, the 
form so commonly used in emble- 
matical devices was adopted. The 
director of the Museum restored the 
misplaced portions to their proper po- 
sition, and supplied those which were 
lost from sealant The harp, when 
perfect, had thirty strings, and though 
it is now impossible to prove that it 
really was the property of Brian Bo- 
roimhe, it has never been questioned 
that it is the oldest known Trish harp. 

When her Majesty visited Ireland 
in 1849, the harp was submitted to 
her inspection, and she observed, 
‘This is the harp of Ireland.’ 
In the Royal arms carved on the 
bow of the Dalway harp, which was 
made in 1621, this harp is figured 
in the quarterings for Lreland. 
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DERBYIS M. 


DERBYITE of course believes 
that the sacred river of his prin- 
ciples falls from Jupiter; but for 
the practical purpose of considering 
the prospects of Derbyism next ses- 
sion, it is better to investigate the 
omy spring, and to this we are 
ided with remarkable certainty. 
erbyism has found, in the author of 
the Life of Lord George Bentinck, 
an author at once perfectly well- 
informed and atealibinate candid. 
The origin of the Derbyite party, 
then, was this. In the famous ses- 
sion of 1846 Mr. Disraeli, after en- 
countering a long resistance from 
untoward moral. obstacles, at last 
succeeded in persuading Lord G. 
Bentinck and the Protectionists to 
coalesce with the Whig - Radicals 
against the Coercion Bill, for the 
epee of throwing out Sir Robert 


Peel. 


The Coercion Bill had been sup- 
ported in the Lords by the Protec- 
tionist Peers. It had been voted 
for, on the first reading, by the Pro- 
tectionists in the Commons; and it 
was obviously consonant to the sen- 
timents and to the previous policy 
of the Tory party. 

The motive of the Protectionists 
in voting against their principles, is 
plainly stated, by the author of Lord 
George Bentinck, to have been re- 
venge. * Vengeance had succeeded 
to the more sanguine sentiment.’ 
A motive which a poor mechanic, 
voting at a borough election, would 
blush to own, is unblushingly owned 
by a great parliamentary party ; and 
by a party which pretends to be the 
especial guardian of high principles, 
and to coerce, in the name of superior 
intelligence and virtue, the blind 
and ignorant passions of the people. 

The motives of the man who gave 
the counsel are proved to have been 
personal by the most overwhelming 
evidence—evidence which we have 
no need and no desire here to repro- 
duce. He was the enemy of Sir 
Robert Peel, after having been his 
flatterer in vain; and he was Sir 
Robert Peel’s enemy because Sir 
Robert Peel had neglected a vanity, 
such as never yet was found united 
either with a sound understanding 
or with a noble heart, however com- 
patible it may be with fancy, in- 
genuity, rhetoric, and wit, 


Sir Robert Peel fell, and to show 
‘the organization of the animal that 
feels,’ when once he had _ broken 
with his party, though still the most 
powerful man in England, he never 
showed ambition more. 

With Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
of Wellington, and, in spite of Lord 
Derby's diggings, all that the world 
acknowledged as the talent of the 
varty, were virtually driven into po- 
fitioal exile, from which the sur- 
vivors of them returned only after 
six years, to render the cause of 
Toryism hopeless, and the triumph 
of nobler principles secure. 

The meeting to which we have 
referred, and the consequent vote 
which severed the Protectionists 
from the Peelites, were the historical 
origin of the Derbyite party ; and 
the principles with which that party 
started were revenge, and a fana- 
tical, though vain, adherence to 
Protection. The man whosays that 
Protection was not their avowed 
bond of union and their character- 
istic public principle, from 1846 till 
their accession to office, must be lost 
either to reason or to shame. 

It is frivolous to argue a point 
which can never be disputed in good 
faith; but if Conservatism, and not 
Protection, was the bond of union 
among the Derbyites, how came 
they to oppose, with the most 
venomous fury, the election of known 
Conservatives like Mr. Goulburn 
and Mr. Roundell Palmer ? 

However, here again the Life of 
Lord George Bentinck cuts all con- 
troversy short. Its author dis- 
tinctly states, from his personal 
knowledge, that the Protectionists 
were ready, and offered, to coalesce 
with the Whigs for a fixed duty. 
There is no saying how much doubt 
and dispute about an historical 
question that plain statement saves. 
‘If the Whigs had been prepared to 
form a government on the econo- 
mical principles of their own budget 
of 1842, the whole of the Protec- 
tionist party would have arrayed 
itself under their banners, and the 
landed interest, whose honour they 
would have then saved (!) would have 
been theirs for ever.’ 

But let us look at the leaders of 
Derbyism, and see what creed they 
brought with them, to form the 
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faith of a great party. The inqui 
is limited” for fhe eaders of - 
byism have never been more than 
three. Somehow or other the party 
has never been able to enlist the 
voice or pen of a single man of real 
political talent; a sign in their 
political heavens which, by this 
time, they must begin to under- 
stand. 

Lord Derby in his hot youth had 
thundered in the van of Parliament- 
ary Reform, and threatened to ‘send 
the King to Hanover,’ if he would 
not pass the Bill which, as every 
man of reflection must see, inau- 
gurated a popular government, and 
rendered aristocratic ascendancy im- 
possible for ever. Cooling, and 
ratting as he cooled, the Brutus of 
Brookes’s became the ally and col- 
league of the great Conservative 
Minister; but he never became a 
Pharisee of Toryism in anything but 
Protection. He began to talk in his 
present strain about religious educa- 
tion and other solemn things, for 
which neither he nor his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer care a button, only 
when he became leader of the Tory 
party and went into the House of 

rds. He himself moved and 
recommended to the House of Com- 
mons, ‘as Christians and as states- 
men,’ the Maynooth grant, which 
he affected to menace, when in office, 
for an electioneering purpose. He 
clung obstinately to Protection only 
to forswear it with disgrace; and 
that he forswore it so lightly proves 
that it was more moral cowardice 
than honour which led him to desert, 
in 1846, the man on whom he had 
leaned before; for he does lean on 
others in council, though he is so 
valiant in debate. onour, in- 
deed, could hardly render it ne- 
cessary to take an opposite course 
to that of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

Never have we heard from Lord 
Derby any statement of definite 
principles or definite aims. He 
talks of repressing democracy, with 
all the bitterness of a renegade from 
the democratic cause ; but does he 
intend to restore to the House of 


Lords the power of which his own 
Reform Biull irrevocably deprived 
them? He scatters ambiguous 


words, before a general election, 
against secular education, but we 
never heard, and we never should 
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have heard anything about an abo- 
lition of the ‘ godless colleges,’ And 
80, again, before an election, he talks 
alittle Orange, and issues an Orange 
proclamation; but it was only to 
catch votes. He never would have 
dreamt of attacking, in any way, the 
established principle of toleration ; 
and, as to preventing further tolera- 
tion, there is no further toleration 
to prevent, except the Jew Bill, 
which is supported by his own 
leader, and by his own son, in the 
Commons. He seems to have had 
a vague scheme of setting off what 
is called ‘administrative reform,’ 
against general Toryism; and, pro- 
bably, the Disraeli journal gave not 
a bad description of his political at- 
titude, when it said that there were 
two men in the country who occu- 
pied a definite position, both Lanca- 
shire men, and both reformers, the 
one Lord Derby and the other Mr. 
Bright. Unfortunately, to reform 
the administration without reform- 
ing the administrators—to infuse 
purity into the public service, 
through corrupt agents, is an un- 
dertaking which would certainly 
alarm Mr. Bright, and which has 
not hitherto succeeded very well with 
Lord Derby. 

Lord Derby blusters about co- 
ercing the Commons like any Clau- 
dius. But no Cleon has made a 
more abject submission to their will. 
He has accepted their fiat as a full 
release from honour, and under- 
taken, at their dictation, cordially 
to as | out principles which he 
personally believed to be impolitic 
and unjust. He, the minister of 
aristocracy and coercion, resorted, 
beyond precedent, to the lowest arts 
of popular electioneering. Never 
were the people made to feel more 
thoroughly that Government was 
their creature, and that though an 
antipopular ministry might fool its 
hour, when its breath was recalled 
by the people it must die. 

Lord George Bentinck is gone. 
It suffices to say of him that he was 
a pure, honest, fanatical Protec- 
tionist. In every thing else he was 
a Whig. He wished Lord John 
Russell to be Minister. He was a 
thorough-going Erastian. He voted 
for the Jew Bill on broad grounds 
of toleration and religious equality. 
In his principles, his origin, and his 
connexion, he was a complete speci- 
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men of what Coningsby calls ‘ the 
old serpent.’ There was no point of 
sympathy between him and his Me- 
phistopheles but Protection; and 
only by the most cordial professions 
of faith in Protection, and determi- 
nation to struggle for its revival, can 
Mr. Disraeli have obtained his con- 
fidence for an hour. 

Mr. Disraeli’s principles are a 
worn-out jest. And it is in weari- 
ness rather than in indignation that 
we must point out, that as nothing 
of his amateur budgets appeared in 
his official one, so did none of his 
amateur principles appear in his offi- 
cial acts or speeches. If he had any 

retence of public motive for his 
endish attacks on Sir Robert Peel, 
it was that Sir Robert Peel did not 
begin to regenerate the country on 
the theory of young England. And 
when he was in power himself, how 
much did we hear of the young 
England theory? There sat Lord 
John Manners in the Ministry, and 
the curious might learn that he owed 
his elevation to his former partner- 
ship with Mr. Disraeli, in a crusade 
against Protestantism and com- 
merce, though he was ready, in 
humble imitation of his leader's ver- 
satility, to sit for Liverpool, by the 
graceof Dr. Mac Neil. But LordJohn 
anners’ fantastic position was the 
sole reminiscence of young England. 
The mystic aspirations of white- 
waistcoated philosophers, the senti- 
mental Chartism, the coquetting 
with Roman Catholicism, the high 
talk about ‘clerical tribunes of the 
Fee le,’ and ‘liberating the Roman 
Jatholics from the yoke of their Pu- 
ritan brethren,’ which formed the 
philosophy of Coningsby and Sybil, 
were as though they had never 
been; and, in their place, the mem- 
ber for Buckingham and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer flattered the 
squires whom he had satirized, aped 
the Minister whom he had excalled, 
talked about ‘our Protestant mo- 
narchy,’ concurred in Orange procla- 
mations, and became, in everything, 
‘Lord Monmouth’s’ very ‘totk 
servant. As to his Chartism and 
sympathy with the peasantry, he 
presides at Buckinghamshire man- 
shows, and pats submissive and self- 
supporting lennnnitey on the head, 
like any Duke. ‘Coningsby’s’ prize 
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to the man who has brought up the 
largest family of children, without 
parish relief, is awarded, by Co- 
ningsby himself, as the ‘ blue ribbon’ 
of rustic virtue, in the midst of self- 
applauding squires ! 

fen think that they may climb 
to power by bad means, and use it 
for grand ends, when it is won. 
Divine justice mocks at their illu- 
sion, and ordains that no man shall 
oma power for good or win pure 
ame, except through virtue, and 
labour, and love of truth. 

And here it must be observed that 
unprincipled conduct on the part of 
an individual or a faction in a popu- 
lar assembly generally indicates a 
low tone of morality in the assembly 
generally as well as in themselves. 
We can very well understand how 
certain persons may persuade them- 
selves that they are not much blacker 
than their neighbours. But this 
state of opinion among the governing 
classes is rather a serious considera- 
tion for the governed. It is very 
difficult to look up with respect or 
with hope to an assembly, in which a 
man may cover his own delinquen- 
cies by telling cowardly falsehoods 
against an innocent person, and then 
be carried through by a faction; or 
where shameless exhibitions of im- 
morality may be applauded to the 
echo. Itis some comfort to see that 
the Manchester party, though defi- 
cient in Dileccie and refinement, 
keeps its Lancer ; and that its leaders 
have hitherto resisted all temptations 
to gratify pique or mabianl ambi- 
tion. When Cobden fervently eu- 
logized Gladstone’s budget — the 
budget of his late and wavering dis- 
ciple — Lord Derby might have 
learned chivalry from the farmer’s 
son. 

Such was the origin of Derbyism, 
and such were its founders. To 
trace its history is simply to trace 
the course of the intrigue from which 
it sprung. The party was held to- 
gether on Protectionist principles, 
by those whose object it was to hold 
it together at any rate, the aban- 
donment of Protection in the end 
being deliberately contemplated from 
the beginning, as has been confessed, 
or rather boasted, in an assembly of 
English gentlemen. What loss of 
influence and honour the Protec- 
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tionists might incur, first, by the 
obstinate retention, and then by the 
shameful abandonment of a hopeless 
and unpopular policy, was a matter 
of no concern. Rather perhaps it 
was a matter of self-gratulation ; 
since the more demoralized and the 
more desperate a party is, the more 
fitted it is to become the tool of un- 
principled ambition. 

In 1852 came the crisis of the in- 
trigue. Lord Palmerston’s ‘noble 
revenge’ brought the Protectionists 
into office: for it seems to be settled 
that private pique is quite a sufficient 
motive for sacrificing the welfare of 
the country ; and that the interests 
of the common people are not to be 
considered for a moment when a 
gentleman has been affronted. 

A Ministry was formed which the 
country, pretty secure of its speedy 
termination, tolerated as a jest. 
Men were made secretaries of state 
who proposed to alter the whole 
principle of the national suffrage as a 
slight amendment to a militia bill: 
the naval defences of the country at 
a most critical moment were en- 
trusted to a guardian who pleaded 
total ignorance of his business as an 
excuse for conniving at corruption ; 
the presidency of public education 
was given, as if in satire, to a noble- 
man singularly averse to all literary 
pursuits; and an instant revision 
of the whole financial system of 
the country was promised, in the 
style of Moses and Son’s adver- 
tisements, by projectors who had 
yet to learn the rudiments of finance. 

he honest men who formed part 
of this strange Cabinet probably 
thought that they were the forlorn 
hope of Derbyism, and that their 
gallantry in taking the great offices 
of state was in proportion to their 
incompetence. But there are no 
forlorn hopes in polities: when com- 
petent men cannot be found to lead 
a party, it is a sign that the party 
itself has no business to exist. 
The ambition which prompted Lord 
Derby's colleagues to undertake the 
government of the empire was, if 
they could but see it, not only 
foolish but immoral. And they have 
been punished for it: for there is 
hardly one of them that has not been 
made a fool of by his momentary 
elevation. Some, of course, got 
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into sad scrapes at the time: and 
the rest have been deprived of all 
tranquillity of mind and of all ra- 
tional happiness. Good- natured 
Amphitryons, with an excellent 
cook, are restless and querulous be- 
cause they cannot direct the policy 
of the world. The most respectable 
and religious baronets vote against 
their own amendments, and conduct 
themselves as was said of Con- 
dorcet, like moutons enragés. No- 
blemen who exchanged the mopstick 
of revived chivalry for the viceregal 
sceptre, cannot be easy, now that 
they are restored to the mopstick, 
without setting the empire by the 
ears about docked unicorns and 
dilapidated curiosities. And decent 
writers who used to be well em- 
ployed in proving that ‘ Providence 
was on the side of the Tories,’ or 
that poetry was incompatible with 
esa are insanely struggling, in 
ignorance of the philosophic estimate 
of the world, to play a conspicuous 

art in the destiny of their species. 
f Sir John Pakington ever goes, as 
we hope and believe that he never 
will go, to the place of Phlegyas, he 
will exclaim with a loud voice 
through the shades—Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. 

Dithdencebein g extinguished after 
one unsuccessful effort, the Dis- 
raelite Ministry was formed. The 
next difficulty was to get rid of its 
a. And this, thanks to the 
ate which had removed Lord G. 
Bentinck, was accomplished. The 
Protectionists were safely turned 
into Disraelites without the loss of a 
single man: for the fifty ‘cannon 
balls’ voted safely under cover of a 
majority, and they did not on this 
occasion save the ‘chastity of their 
honour’ by renouncing a Ministry 
which had betrayed their principles. 
The thing was done; but it was 
done with a prodigality of dishonour 
which proved not only a want of 
moral principle, but a total ignorance 
of the moral forces to be encountered 
in the world. There were men in 
that party who did not want office 
for themselves: and it is almost in- 


conceivable how they can have been 
persuaded that their opinions would 
gain by the precarious elevation of a 
few selfish aspirants, at the price 
of having the whole party dragged 
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through such a slough of shame. 
Why should we repeat that too 
familiar Tliad of low dodges, of 
which Lord Derby was the Agamem- 
non and Mr. Disraeli the Achilles ? 
The voice of remorse may often be 
heard now from those who were then 
driven under the yoke in vain. But 
it is heard too late. 
Lord Palmerston’s grudge was not 
quite satisfied, and for a moment 
fortune smiled on Derby’s fight: 
but fate couched in Disraeli’s budget. 
The Asian mystery was disclosed : 
it was the repeal of half the malt- 
tax. The speakers who agreed 
most nearly with the Chancellor 
sroposed entirely to alter his budget. 
Slaseen was satisfied at last. 
The Opposition closed its ranks ; 
and in a moment it became clear 
that so much infamy had been en- 
dured in vain. Yet be it observed, 
that it would have been more satis- 
factory if the whole Opposition 
had united on the plain moral 
ground of Mr. Villiers’s motion, and 
let Lord Palmerston dispose of him- 
self as he pleased. There was a 
clear call for retribution. Moral 
sense was not given to man for 
nothing: and when a starving thief 
is brought to the bar we have no 
talk of ‘ gentlemen's feelings.’ Jus- 
tice, in his case, is done readily 
enough. But a man may commit 
every sort of political infamy for the 
sake of office, and then, when he is 
brought to the bar of public opinion, 
it is—‘ Oh! we are all gentlemen 
here.’ We had rather that you were 
all honest men. Absurd as Mr. 
Disraeli’s budget no doubt was, 
there was an anxiety to be down 
upon it, and a headlong condemna- 
tion of all its principles, which con- 
trasted unfavourably with the va- 
cillation of a month before. Derby- 
ism was an intrigue: and it ought 
to have been treated as an intrigue. 
A good opportunity of reforming 
political morality (if that is of any 
consequence), was lost; and the 
gratitude of the Derbyites was not 
gained. They were just as much 
exasperated by their defeat on the 
budget as they would have been by 
a defeat on the Queen’s speech. 
The tale of Derbyism since the fall 
of the Derby Ministry, is told in 
aword. It has consisted in a series 
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of attempts planned by Mr. Disraeli, 
but countenanced by Lord Derby, 
to oust the Ministry by unprincipled 
combinations with the extreme Ra- 
dicals and Irish. These attempts 
have been more and more resisted 
by the awakening honour of the old 
Conservatives ; and Mr. Disraeli has 
had to illustrate the difference be- 
tween vanity and. pride, by sub- 
mitting to remain the leader of a 
party which rejects his counsels and 
treats him with contumely and dis- 
gust. Meantime successive dis- 
closures have deepened the disgrace 
of the Derby Ministry. On _ the 
Succession Bill, on the India Bill, 
in the Keogh affair, the most scan- 
dalous contradictions have passed 
between its leading members. And 
if there were no other ground of con- 
tempt, the country will not respect 
men who show so clearly that they 
do not respect each other. 

And what has the Derbyite party 
now to live on? What will be its 
bond of union and its policy next 
session? A series of articles, in- 
tended to re-consolidate and _ re- 
animate the party, has appeared in 
its principal journal ; and from these 
articles we learn that its policy is to 
be comprehended in the formula,— 
‘ Fear God and honour the King.’ 

First, as to ‘fearing God.’ The 
Jew Bill is the only specific religious 
question that is likely soon to occur ; 
and upon that the party votes one 
way, and Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Stanley vote the other. As to 
‘fearing God,’ in general Mr. Dis- 
raeli scarcely conceals his preference 
for the senior over the junior portion 
of the Jewish religion ; and while he 
remains where he is it will be difficult 
to persuade the world that Derbyism 
is identified with Christianity. Even 
the claim to exclusive Protestantism 
is estopped by the same gentleman’s 
octal that he would gladly employ 
Mr. Keogh. The yal alternative 
seems to be to avow that the party 
is distinctly a religious one, but that 
owing to an unaccountable dearth 
of talent, it is compelled reluctantly 
to place itself under the able conduct 
of Beelzebub. 

‘Fearing God’ in the mouth of a 
Tory means intolerance. And every 
sensible man must see, as every good 
man must rejoice to see, that the 
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day of intolerance is past. It can 
no longer form a principle of political 
action. Mr. Disraeli may talk ‘ of 
the equivocal principle of toleration,’ 
because words with him are cheap : 
but acts are not so cheap; and } 
knows the texture of brick walls too 
well to attempt a movement in that 
direction. The only marvel is, that 
when Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters have come in with a flood, 
people should still be so foolish as 
to incur all the odium of intolerance 
for themselves and their church by 
struggling to resist the, wholly un- 
important, enfranchisement of the 
Jews. Whether right or wrong, 
the tolerant legislation of the last 
half-century is irrevocable —irre- 
vocable, at least, unless the mind of 
the nation should undergo a complete 
change, which it is not likely to do 
before next session. 

Then, as to ‘ honouring the King.’ 
We presume no Tory hopes to in- 
crease the power of the Crown, or 
even of the House of Lords: and 
experience has made it pretty clear 
that neither of those institutions, as 
they stand at present, will at all 
answer a Tory’s purpose. The 
House of Lords has lost all the 
requisites which enable an aris- 
tocracy, as such, to exert real power. 
The sources of its Norman strength 
have long passed away. It has not 
even, like the French noblesse, re- 
tained a peculiarly military cha- 
racter. And now the great estates, 
which formed its next support, are 
being overtopped by commercial 
fortunes, or passing into commercial 
hands. Even the pedigrees, in spite 
of the constant fiction of Norman 
origin, are not very great. Little is 
left but the vulgar reverence for 
mere title, which attaches to the 
person, and does not prevent hatred 
of the order ; and the intellect, prin- 
cipally of new creations, which gives 
the assembly the useful and popular, 
but not aristocratic character of a 
senate. The high breeding of the 
seers softens, but it cannot veil their 
impotence: and there can scarcely 
be a member of the House who does 
not see that, since the Reform Bill, 
if a measure of national importance 
passes the Commons, it must pass 
the Lords. The greatest lover of 
strong government may doubt 
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whether the House of Lords wilk 
ever be worth protecting on that 
account. But, at all events, its 
present power, as we say, will not 
serve Tory purposes, and no one 
proposes to give it more. 

Susendan the King,’ practically 
speaking, and with reference to next 
session, means opposing the Reform 
Bill—that Reform Bill for the safe 
production of which Mr. Disraeli is 
as anxious as he is for the integrity 
of the great Whig party. This is 
the ground, no doubt, on which it is 
hoped to reorganize the Opposition, 
a make the great fight of the 
session. And a very serious fight it 
would be if the Bill should be im- 
perilled, not with the rhetoric of the 
opposite side in a vituperative de- 
bating club, but with the awakened 
spirit of the country. There are 
probably some who feel this: and 
we should not wonder if the same 
door was opened for the Reform 
Bill as for the Succession Tax. 

It is most foolish and most suici- 
dal, when a principle has once been 
established, to resist its fair applica- 
tion. Since the Reform Bill, the 
wrinciple of popular representation 
io been thoroughly established in 
this country. And in the end it 
must be, and will be fairly carried 
out, and all anomalies that interfere 
with its just working will be re- 
moved. When parliament was aris- 
tocratic, there was a chance of main- 
taining the state of things that made 
it so: but now that it is democratic, 
there is no chance whatever of main- 
taining the Chandos clause. There 
is no “chance, and there is no real 
et: The Tory landlords may 
be less odious, but they cannot pos- 
sibly be more impotent in a reformed 
House of Commons than they are 
in the present. A parliament which 
has passed the Corn Bill and the 
Succession Tax may pass anything, 
if anything adverse to the landed 
interest still remains to be passed. 

Some of the Tories see t this : but 
their light leads them astray. They 
begin to talk of universal suffrage, 
flattering themselves that universal 
suffrage may lead to the s¢ ae 
result i in England asin France. But 
in the first place, Englishmen are 
much more like Americans than 
Frenchmen: in the second place, 
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they have not suffered from the 
bloody anarchy which drove France 
to take refuge in despotism: in the 
third place, they are not governed 
by their military vanity, or crushed 
by an enormous standing army: and 
in the fourth place, the French em- 
pire is not the sort of thing which 
the Tories want. The empire of 
Napoleon III., like that of Napo- 
leon I., though it apes Louis Qua- 
torze, is essentially Jacobin; the 
creature of a peasantry of small 
freeholders; the enemy of aristo- 
racy ; and bound, while it extin- 
guishes liberty, to maintain equality 
below the throne. As its necessities 
increase, it will bear harder and 
harder on the rich. This is not the 
game of the Tory peers and squires 
any more than it is the game of Mr. 
Bright. 

And we may observe, by the way, 
(a somewhat cognate point) that 
the new Tory tactic of encouraging 
strikes is as shallow as the To 
tactic of advocating universal a 
frage. When the labourer rises 


against the manufacturing — 


it is a strike; when the labourer 
rises against the landed capitalist it 
is agrarianism, the same thing under 
a different name. Spite is a bad 
counsellor in politics. It sent the 
French noblesse to the guillotine 
when they might have got off with 
the loss, at worst, of their privileges 
and titles: and yet they thought it 
a profound move when they set the 
Sansculottes against Lafayette. 

The great fight of the session will 

robably be, as we said, on the 

eform Bill: but the first fight will 
most likely be on Foreign Affairs : 
and this is a subject on which the 
Tories have been led by their will- 
o’-the-wisp into most astonishing 
latitudes, as some of them must sus- 
pect when they read the daily cla- 
mours, or rather shrieks, of their 
principal organ for an immediate 
onslaught against the ‘ absolutists’ of 
Europe. 

A new weekly paper has been set 
up to teach the Tories what Toryism 
is. It certainly was necessary, for 
anything more unlike the opinions 
which the Tories have uttered for 
the last hundred years cannot well 
be imagined. And this is especially 
true with regard to foreign politics. 
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Mr. Disraeli, whose ignorance in 
history, as in other subjects, is equal, 
if anything can be equal, to his pre- 
sumption, assumes the identity of the 
Tory party in the present day with 
the Tory poy in the time of Boling- 
broke, whom he regards, and in some 
respects justly, as a prototype of 
himself. Now the Tory party in 
the time of Bolingbroke was for an 
alliance with France, and the Whigs 
were for war with France ; therefore 
he thinks the Tories must be for an 
alliance with France, and the Whigs 
for war with France at the present 
day. <A very trifling amount of 
knowledge and thought would be 
enough to show him that what the 
old Tories courted, and the old 
Whigs abhorred, was not France, but 
Louis Quatorze, the patron of the 
Stuarts, the propagator of abso- 
lutism, and the upholder of legiti- 
mate succession. In the same way, 
when France expelled the Bourbons 
and became republican, the Tories 
went to war with her, while the 
Whigs struggled for peace; and 
this historical fact is embalmed in 
the lasting monument of a colossal 
mass of debt. If there is a doctrine 
vital to Toryism it is that of legiti- 
mate succession : and if there is any- 
thing un-Tory, it is the intimate 
connexion with ‘ Napoleon III.’ into 
which the leader of the Derbyites is 
attempting to draw them, against 
the representative of the Bourbons 
and the heir of the Restoration. 

To the confusion of ideas involved 
in a political liaison between Tories 
and Napoleonists, nothing can be 
added, unless it is that the Tory 
party, since the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, has been Protes- 
tant, and that Napoleon ITT. is the 
ally of the priest party, the ‘ Mes- 
sigh” of the Ultramontane bishops, 
the hope of Ultramontane crusaders, 
the Pope’s ‘dear son in Jesus,’ and 
the ughelder of the Papal throne. 
Journals which rant about the Ma- 
diai and Miss Cunningham, have 
actually to register decrees hostile 
to the freedom of Protestant wor- 
ship in one column, while they are 
ce the author of those decrees 
with fulsome flattery in another. 

The foreign policy of the Derby 
Government was founded, as has 
been frankly stated, on a personal 
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connexion formed between Lord 
Malmesbury and Louis Napoleon, 
at a time when Napoleon was a 
mere pirate, attempting, at the head 
of a gang of desperadoes, and for 
the most selfish ends, to overturn a 
constitutional monarchy, in cordial 
alliance with England, and to in- 
volve a peaceful country in the 
flames of civil war. But the foreign 

olicy of a nation ought not to be 
om ed on personal connexion, least 
of all ona connexion with an adven- 
turer, whom fortune has tossed up 
for a moment, and may, to-morrow, 
let fall. And the affair looks worse 
still, when statesmen rise in the 
House of Commons, as the syco- 
phants of a foreign despot, to put 
the screw of their patron’s anger on 
their political opponents. There are 
some things more odious to English- 
men than coalitions. 

It will be curious to a philosophic 
mind—curious and instructive too— 
to see whether a whole party will 
be induced to give up their old opi- 
nions, and adopt the historic fan- 
cies tendered to them, simply 


for the purpose of carrying certain 
—— into office. 


Lord Aberdeen 
as played his old Conservative 
art, the part in which the Der- 
yites have supported him many a 

day. Will the same Derbyites now 
vote censure on him for not having 
at once joined the successor of Buo- 
naparte in a war against the suc- 
cessor of Alexander, with a crusade 
against all the established mo- 
narchies of Europe in prospective ? 

Mr. Disraeli requires nothing less 
of his followers than that they 
should sail under sealed orders, 
ready to land on any coast, and act 
with any allies that he may please. 
And it was for this that they a 
in the name of honour, with the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel! 

We had almost forgotten to speak 
of the Derbyite finance, but a word 
describes it. The Derbyites are 
bound, by their own solemn act and 
deed, cordially to carry out, as 
highly beneficial to the country, 
the opposite policy to their own. 
Honour is wisdom in short-hand, 
and the instinct of an honourable 
man would have shown him at once 
that to accept Lord Palmerston’s 
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amendment was ten times worse, 
even as a matter of tactics, than any 
possible defeat; but that instinct 
was wanting in the breast of the 
general, and the army underwent, 
for nothing, what, when faction has 
cooled, they will see to be unex- 
ampled shame. 

uch, then, appears to us to be 
the history, character, and prospects 
of Derbyism. It was an intrigue, 
disgraceful to the wandering adven- 
turer who was its author; more dis- 
graceful to the high-born and 
wealthy nobleman who countenanced 
its worst proceedings ; disastrous to 
the honour and influence of the 
aristocracy and landowners, who 
have been principally engaged in it. 
It has revealed, if anything was 
needed to reveal, the want of edu- 
cation in those who hold themselves 
born to be the rulers of the people. 
These men have been led blind- 
fold through every infamy by the 
most vulgar appeals to the most 
vulgar passions; they have ac- 
cepted the rankest flattery from a 
man who had satirized them a few 
months before; they had not the 
sense or the self-command to help 
throwing themselves into the arms 
of one whose character they knew 
perfectly well, when, from motives 
transparent as the day, he assailed 
their firm and sincere, though saga- 
cious and independent, fi Gentes they 
were fooled as no mechanic ever was 
fooled by the demagogue of his 
pothouse ; for six years they were 
allowed to heap upon themselves 
odium and embarrassment by the 
frantic pursuit of an impracticable 
and invidious object ; and when the 
veil was lifted, and they were told 
in plain terms that Protection had 
served its purpose, and must be 
thrown aside as a worn-out chimera, 
they saw no help but to plunge 
deeper in folly oa disgrace. They 
have never had the sense seriously 
to ask themselves what they had 
left, whom they were following, or 
whither they were going; and now 
they, the party, as they fancy them- 
selves, of property and an, are 
going, in mere spleen, blindly to 
hurl themselves against the only 
barrier that stands between them 
and the flood. Do they think all 
this is lost upon the people? 
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Meantime, Derbyism, by dividing 
the Conservative party from its 
leaders, has compelled those leaders 
to take part in a Ministry which is 
not the immediate offspring of in- 
trigue or faction, though the past 
history of its members may not be 
free from the taint of either. We 
have a Government composed, not 
perhaps of heroes, but at least of 
competent men, versed in the busi- 
ness of state, raised to their present 
station by ability in their several 
departments, tolerably free from 
class interest, and bound, in some 
tolerable measure, to consider go- 
vernment as a duty, not as a prize, 
and to govern for the good of the 
whole nation. This is a good deal 
short of the ideal of Carlyle, and 
——_ even of attainable perfection. 

utit is, at all events, more respect- 
able, and more likely to put ions 
faction, curb selfishinterest, andunite 
us for the common good than any- 
thing we have seen since Peel. There- 
fore we cannot but wish it success. 
We shall be prepared for many short- 
comings; for many things which 
will tax the forbearance of different 
sections of supporters : but we shall 
be ready to forego and to tolerate 
much for the sake of a Government, 
which, as we say, is not the im- 
mediate offspring of intrigue or 
faction, and which does, however im- 
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perfectly, present the image of 
rulers acting by reason and by 
justice. 

It would be absurd in Ministerial- 
ists to ask a Derbyite to change 
his opinions, but it is not absurd in 
any English citizen to ask a Derbyite 
to consider what his opinions and 
objects are. Are they those of the 
Morning Herald or of the Standard ; 
of the John Bull or the Press? Are 
they those which remain ill-known 
and ill-defined with Mr. Disraeli ; 
or those which, well-known and well- 
defined, depart with Mr. Herries? 
Excessere omnes adytis arisque re- 
lictis Di quibus imperium be ste- 
terat. Church ar King, Protes- 
tantism, legitimacy, the landed 
interest, are all gone. The leader of 
the country party, as a theorist, de- 
mands a ‘territorial constitution’ for 
the modern Tyre. But, as a practical 
man, he approves the Succession 
Tax by his silence ; and it has become 
clear in a thousand ways that he, 
for one, will not suffer his usefulness 
to be impaired by any adherence to 
‘obsolete factions.’ Men have no 
right to make a party first and to 
find a ‘ policy’ afterwards : they have 
no right to engage in a mere personal 
struggle without any defined public 
object, merely to satisfy an ambition 
which they themselves despise. 





